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M        I        T        H. 


EDMUND  SMITH  is  one  of  thofe 
lucky  writers  who  have,  without  much 
labour,  attained  high  reputation,  and  who 
are  mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the 
pofleffion  than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abi- 
lities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known;  and  that  little 
claims  no  praife  but  what  can  be  given  to  in- 
telleflual  excellence,  feldom  employed  to  any 
virtuous  purpofe.  His  chara£ter,  as  given  by- 
Mr.  Oldifworth,  with  all  the  partiality  of 
friendfhlp,  which  is  faid  by  Dr.  Burton  to 
fliow  "  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can 
*'  fay  to  another,"  and  which,  however,  com- 
prifes  great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr. 
Smith,  it  is  better  to  tranfcribe  at  once,  than 
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1  SMITH. 

to  take  by  pieces,     I   fhall   fubjoln   fuch  little 

memorials    as    accident    has    enabled    me    to 

collea. 

Mr.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only 
fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechrliere. 
Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were 
foon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occafion 
of  the  fon's  being  left  very  young  in  the  hands 
of  a  near  relation  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's 
filter),  whofe  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Weftminfter- 
fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby ;  whence, 
after  the  lofs  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian (whofe  name  he  alTumed  and  retained), 
he  was  removed  to  Chrifl-church  in  Oxford, 
and  there  bv  his  aunt  handfomely  maintained 
till  her  death ;  after  which  he  continued  a 
member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  fociety, 
till  within  five  years  of  his  own  ;  though,  fome 
time  before  his  leaving  Chrift-church,  he  was 
fent  for  by  his  mother  to  Worceller,  and 
owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate- 
fon ;  which  had  not  been   mentioned,  but  to 

wipe 
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"wipe  ofF  the  afperfions  that  were  ignorantly  caft 
bv  fome  on  his  birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
for  our  author's  honour,  that,  when  at  Wefl- 
minfter  eleflion  he  ftood  a  candidate  for  one  of 
the  univerfities,  he  fo  fignally  dillinguifhed 
himfelf  bv  his  confpicuous  performances,  that 
there  arofe  no  fmall  contention  between  the  re- 
prefentative  electors  of  Trinity-college  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Chrift-church  in  Oxon,  which  of 
thofe  two  royal  focieties  fhould  adopt  him  as 
their  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity-college 
having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they 
refolutely  elefted  him ;  who  yet,  being  invited 
at  the  fame  time  to  Chirfl  church,  chofe  to  ac- 
cept of  a  ftudentfhip  there.  Mr.  Smith's  per- 
feftions,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  feem  to 
have  been  formed  upon  Horace's  plan ;  who 
fays,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry, 

**  — Ego  nee  lludium  fine  divite  vena, 
*'  Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium  :  alterius  fie 
*'  Altera  pofcit  opem  res,  &  conjurat  amice." 

He  was  endowed  by  Nature  with  all  thofe 

excellent  and  neceffary  qualifications  which  are 

previous  to  the  accomplifhment  of  a  great  man. 

His  memory  was  large  and  tenacious,  yet  by  a 
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curious  felicity  ch'ujly  fufceptible  of  the  fineft  im- 
prellions  it  received  from  the  beft  authors  he 
read,  which  it  ahvays  preferved  in  their  pri- 
mitive llrength  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  vi- 
vacity of  underflanding,  which  cafily  took  m 
and  furmountcd  the  moll  fubtle  and  knotty 
parts  of  mathematicks  and  metaphyficks.  His 
wit  was  prompt  and  flowing,  yet  fohd  and 
piercing;  his  talle  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and 
his  way  of  exprefiing  his  thoughts  perfpicuous 
and  engaging.  I  fliall  £iy  nothing  of  his  per- 
fon,  which  yet  was  fo  well  turned,  that  no 
negieft  of  himfelf  in  his  drefs  could  render  it 
difagreeable ;  infomuch  that  the  fair  fex,  wha 
obferved  and  efteemed  him,  at  once  com- 
mended and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the 
hundjome  floven.  An  eager  but  generous  and 
noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which 
(as  it  were  a  rational  fort  of  inftinft)  pulhed 
him  upon  {triving  to  excel  in  every  art  and 
fcience  that  could  make  him  a  credit  to  his 
college,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the 
moft  learned  and  polite  univerfity  ;  and  it  was 
his  happinefs  to  have  feveral  contemporaries 
and  fellow -iludents  who  exercifcd  and  excited 

tliis 
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I'liis  virtue  in  themfelves  and  otliers,  thereby 
becoming  fo  defervedly  in  favour  with  this 
age,  and  fo  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  difcern- 
ment.  His  judgement,  naturally  good,  foon 
ripened  into  an  exquifite  iinenefs  and  dillin- 
guifliing  fagacity,  which  as  it  was  active  and 
bufy,  fo  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping 
even  paces  with  a  rich  and  ftrong  imagination, 
always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
afpiring.  Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ 
as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities  ; 
and  his  earlieft  productions  were  fo  far  from 
having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trilling, 
that,  like  the  junior  compofitions  of  Mr.  Step- 
ney, they  may  make  grey  authors  blufli.  There 
are  many  of  his  firft  elTays  in  oratory,  in  epi- 
gram, elegy,  and  epique,  Itill  handed  about  the 
univerfity  in  manufcript,  which  Ihew  a  ma- 
llerly  hand  ;  and,  though  maimed  and  injured 
by  frequent  tranferibing,  make  their  way  into 
our  moll  celebrated  mifcellanies,  where  they 
Ihine  with  uncommon  luftre.  Belides  thofe 
verfes  in  the  Oxford  books,  which  he  could 
not  help  fetting  his  name  to,  leveral  of  his 
compofitions  came  abroad  under  other  names, 
which  his  own  fingubr  modelty,  and  faithful 
B  3  lilence, 
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filence,  llvove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The  En- 
ccenia  and  public  ColIe£lious  of  the  Univerfity 
upon  State  Subjefts  were  never  in  fuch  efteem, 
cither  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when 
he  contributed  moft  largely  to  them ;  and  it 
was  natural  for  thofe,  who  knew  his  peculiar 
way  of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  fhare  in  the 
work,  as  by  far  the  moft  relifhing  part  of  the 
entertainment.  As  his  parts  were  extraordi- 
nary, fo  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  them  ; 
and  not  only  to  polifli  the  diamond,  but  en- 
chafe  it  in  the  molt  folid  and  durable  metal. 
Though  he  was  an  academick  the  greateft:  part 
of  his  life,  yet  he  contrafted  no  fournefs  of 
temper,  no  fpice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  dif- 
putation,  or  obflinate  contention  for  the  old 
or  new  philofophy,  no  aflTuming  way  of  dic- 
tating to  others ;  which  are  faults  (though  ex- 
cufable)  which  fame  are  infcnfibly  led  into, 
who  are  conftrained  to  dwell  long  within  the 
walls  of  a  private  college.  His  converfation 
was  pleafant  and  inftruftive  ;  and  what  Horace 
faid  of  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Virgil,  might  juflly 
be  applied  to  him  : 

''  Nil  ego  contul.rim  jucundo  faniis  Amico," 

Eat.  V.  1.  I. 
As 
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As  correft  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  moll 
elaborate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others 
with  candour,  and  referved  his  greateft  feverity 
for  his  own  compofitions  ;  being  readier  to 
cherifh  and  advance,  than  damp  or  deprefs  a 
rifing  genius,  and  as  patient  of  being  excelled 
himfelf  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  indufirious 
to  excel  others. 

'Twere  to  be  wifhed  he  had  confined  himfelf 
to  a  particular  profeffion,  who  was  capable  of 
furpaffing  in  any  ;  but  in  this,  his  want  of  ap- 
plication was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  his 
want  of  due  encouragement. 

He  pafTed  through  the  exercifes  of  the  col- 
lege and  univerlity  with  unufual  applaufe  ;  and 
though  he  often  fviffered  his  friends  to  call  him 
off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthen  out 
thofe  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his 
lludies  were  fo  much  the  more  paffionate,  and 
his  intention  upon  thofe  refined  pleafures  of 
reading  and  thinking  fo  vehement  (to  which 
his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no 
proportion),  that  the  habit  grew  upon  him, 
and  the  feries  of  meditation  and  reflection  being 
kept  up  whole  weeks  together,  he  could  better 
fort  his  ideas,  and  take  in  the  fundry  parts  of 
B  4  '  a 
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a  fcience  at  one  view,  without  interruption  or 
confufion.  Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  were  pleafed  to  dillinguifh  between  the 
wit  and  the  fcholar,  extolled  him  altogether  on 
the  account  of  thefe  titles ;  but  others,  who 
knew  him  better,  could  not  forbear  doing  him 
juftice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.  He  had 
iignalized  himfelf,  in  the  fchools,  as  a  philo- 
fophcr  and  polemick  of  extenfive  knowledge 
and  deep  penetration  ;  and  went  through  all 
the  courfes  with  a  wife  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  each  fcience.  I  remember 
him  in  the  Divinity-fchool  refponding  and  dif- 
puting  with  a  perfpicuous  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
aftnefs,  and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  prefided  in  the  chair ; 
whofe  condefcending  and  difmterefted  com- 
mendation of  him  gave  him  fuch  a  reputation 
as  {ilenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who  durfl:  not  contradi(n:  the  approbation  of  fo 
profound  a  mafler  in  theology.  None  of  thofe 
felf-fufficient  creatures,  who  have  either  trifled 
with  philofophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it, 
or  have  encumbered  it  with  novel  terms,  and 
burdenfome  explanations,  underflood  its  real 
weight  and  purity  half  fo  well  as  Air.  Smith. 

He 
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He  was  too  difcerning  to  allow  of  the  charafter 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abilrufe,  which 
feme  fuperficial  fclolifls  (fo  very  fmooth  and 
polite  as  to  admit  of  no  imprellion),  either  out 
of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill-grounded 
prejudice,  had  affixed  to  this  fort  of  ftudies. 
He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of  philofophy  ferved 
well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion ; 
and  looked  upon  fchool-divinity  as  upon  a 
rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  might 
at  once  adorn  and  defend  the  Chriftian  hero, 
and  equip  him  for  the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfecl  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  ClalTicks  ;  with 
whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever 
was  worth  pcrufmg  in  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian  (to  which  languages  he  was  no 
ftranger),  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of 
his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to  the 
curious  obfervation  of  the  late  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  bv  regular  cri- 
ticifm  ;  and,  as  it  were,  married  the  two  arts 
for  their  mutual  fupport  and  improvement. 
There  was  not  a  tra£l  of  credit,  upon  that  fub- 
ject,  which  he  had  not  diligently  examined, 
from  Ariflotle  down  to  Hedeliii  and  BolTu  ;  fo 

that, 
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that,  having  each  rule  conilantlv  before  him, 
he  could  carry  the  art  through  every  poem, 
and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  deformi- 
ties. By  this  means  he  feemed  to  read  with  a 
defign  to  correft,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  tafle 
every  little  delicacy  that  was  fet  before  him ; 
though  it  was  impoffible  for  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  fed  and  noiiriflied  with  any  thing 
but  what  was  fubftantial  and  lalling.  He  con- 
fidered  the  ancients  and  moderns  not  as  parties 
or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  architefts  upon  one 
and  the  fame  plan,  the  Art  of  Poetry  ;  accord- 
ing to  which  he  judged,  approved,  and  blamed, 
without  flattery  or  detraftion.  If  he  did  not 
always  commend  the  compofitions  of  others, 
it  was  not  ill-nature  (which  was  not  in  his 
temper),  but  ftrift  juftice  that  would  not  let 
him  call  a  few  flowers  fet  in  ranks,  a  gUb  mea- 
fure,  and  fo  many  couplets,  by  the  name  of 
poetry:  he  was  of  Ben  Jonfon's  opinion,  who 
could  not  admire 

Verfes  as  fmooth  and  fofc  as  crearr. 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  ftream. 

And 
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And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complai- 
fance  for  fome  men's  overbearing  vanity  made 
him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind 
were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his  reflec- 
tions. 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  fhevvn  die 
world  how  great  a  mafler  he  was  of  the  Cicero- 
nian eloquence,  mixed  with  the  concifenefs 
and  force  of  Demofthenes,  the  elegant  and 
moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wife 
reflections  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Rofcommon,  no  man 
underftood  Horace  better,  efpecially  as  to  his 
happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  ima- 
gery, and  alternate  mixture  of  the  foft  and  the 
fublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to 
him,  the  fineft  genius  for  Latin  lyrick  fince  the 
Augufl:an  Age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode 
to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  Lord  Bolingbroke),  after 
the  manner  of  Horace's  Lufory  or  Amatorian 
Odes,  is  certainly  a  mafter-piece  :  but  Mr. 
Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the  fubliraer  kind, 
though,  like  Waller's  writings  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell,  it  wants  net  the  moft  delicate  and 
fifirprifing  turns  peculiar  to  the  perfon  praifed. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  thing  like 
it  in  Dr.  Bathurft,  who  had  made  fome  attempts 
this  way  with  applaufe.  He  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  humanity ;  and  fo  good  an  hillorian, 
that  in  familiar  difcourfe  he  would  talk  over 
the  mofl  memorable  fafts  in  antiquity,  the 
lives,  a«^ions,  and  charaf^ers,  of  celebrated 
men,  with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy.  As 
he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digefted  Thuanus's 
works,  fo  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him:  and 
his  talent  in  this  kind  was  fo  well  known  and 
allowed,  that  he  had  been  fingled  out  by  fome 
great  men  to  write  a  hiftory,  which  it  was  for 
their  intereft  to  have  done  with  the  utmofl  art 
and  dexterity.  I  fliall  not  mention  for  what 
reafons  this  defign  v.as  dropped,  though  they 
are  very  much  to  Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The 
truth  is,  and  I  fpeak  it  before  living  witnefles, 
whilft  an  agreeable  company  could  fix  him 
upon  a  fubje£t  of  ufeful  literature,  nobody 
ilione  to  greater  advantage :  he  feemcd  to  be 
that  Memmius  whom  Lucretius  fpeaks  of; 

—  Qiiem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  ornatum  voliiifti  excellere  rebus. 

His 
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His  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  fcattered 
np  and  down  in  Mifcellanies  and  Colleftions, 
being  wrclled  from  him  by  his  friends  with 
great  difficulty  and  reluftance.  All  of  them 
together  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  much 
greater  body,  which  lies  difperfed  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  numerous  acquaintance  ;  and  cannot 
perhaps  be  made  intire,  without  great  injuflice 
to  him,  becaufe  few  of  them  had  his  laft  hand, 
and  the  tranfcriber  was  often  obliged  to  take 
the  liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence  for 
the  death  of  Mr.  Philips  is  full  of  the  noblefl 
beauties,  and  hath  done  jullice  to  the  allies  of 
that  fecond  Milton,  whofe  writings  will  laft 
as  long  as  the  Englifh  language,  generoiity, 
and  valour.  For  him  Mr,  Smith  had  con- 
trafled  a  perfect  friendfhip  ;  a  paffion  he  was 
moft  fufceptible  of,  and  whofe  laws  he  looked 
upon  as  facred  and  inviolable. 

Every  fubjecl  that  pafled  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embelliihments 
bellowed  on  it,  which  an  exquifite  Itill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgement,  could 
poffibly  bellow  on  it.  The  epique,  lyrick, 
elegiac,  every  fort  of  poetry,  he  touched  upon 
(and  he   had  touched  upon   a  great  variety), 

was 
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was  raifcd  to  its  proper  height,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  each  of  them  obferved  with  a 
jxidicious  accuracy.  We  faw  the  old  rules  and 
new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each 
other  ;  and  there  was  a  predominant  fancy  and 
fpirit  of  his  own  infufed,  fuperior  to  what 
fome  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or  from  poe- 
lics  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  moderns, 
by  a  painful  induftrv  and  fervile  imitation. 
His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magnifi- 
cent; his  images  lively  and  adequate;  his  fen- 
timents  charming  and  majeftick ;  his  expref- 
fions  natural  and  bold  ;  his  numbers  vari- 
ous and  founding  ;  and  that  enameled  mix- 
ture of  claffical  wit,  which,  without  redun- 
dance and  affectation,  fparkled  through  his 
writings,  and  were  no  lefs  pertinent  and  agree- 
able. 

His  Pha:dra  is  a  confummate  tragedy,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  molt  fan- 
guine  expeftations  of  his  friends  could  promife 
or  forefee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the 
common  method  of  tilling  the  houfe,  are  not 
always  the  furefl  marks  of  judging  what  en- 
couragement a  play  meets  with :  but  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  all  the  perfons  of  a  refined  tafle 

about 
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about  town  was  remarkable  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  it  muft  not  be  forgotten  how  zealoufly 
Mr.  Addifon  efpoufed  his  intereft,  with  all  the 
elegant  judgement  and  difFulive  good-nature 
for  which  that  accomplifhed  gentleman  and 
author  is  fo  jufllv  valued, by  mankind.  But 
as  to  Phtsdra,  fhe  has  certainly  made  a  finer 
figure  under  Mr.  Smith's  condud,  upon  the 
Englifh  flage,  than  either  in  Rome  or  Athens  ; 
and  if  fhe  excels  the  Greek  and  Latin  Phadra, 
I  need  not  fay  fhe  furpafles  the  French  one, 
though  embellifhed  with  whatever  regular  beau- 
ties and  moving  foftnefs  Racine  himfelf  could 
give  her. 

No  man  had  a  jufler  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  compofing  than  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  fome- 
times  would  create  greater  difhculties  than  he 
liad  reafon  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  eafe, 
wiiat  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  fpeaks)  may  be  eaiily 
written,  moved  his  indignation.  When  he 
was  writing  upon  a  fubjeft,  he  would  ferioufly 
confider  what  Demoflhenes,  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  fay  upon  that  occa- 
fion, which  whetted  him  to  exceed  himfelf  as 
well  as  others.  Neverthelefs,  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  finifh  feverai  fubjeils  he  under- 
took , 
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took;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the 
brilknefs  of  his  fancy,  ftill  hunting  after  new 
matter,  or  to  an  occafional  indolence,  which 
fplecn  and  latitude  brought  upon  him,  which, 
of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  Icaft  inclined 
to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing  to 
conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulnefs  of  himfelf  (a 
frailtv  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  lefs  men 
than  Shakfpcare  and  Jonfon),  is  clear  from 
lience ;  becaufe  he  left  his  works  to  the  entire 
difpofal  of  his  friends,  whofe  moft  rigorous 
cenfurcs  he  even  courted  and  folicited  ,  fub- 
mitting  to  their  animadverfions,  and  the  free- 
dom thev  took  with  them,  with  an  unreferved 
and  prudent  refignation. 

I  have  feen  flvetches  and  rough  draughts  of 
fomc  poems  be  defigned,  fet  out  analytically  ^ 
wherein  the  fable,  flrufture,  and  connexion, 
the  images,  incidents,  moral,  epifodes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  fo  finely  laid 
out,  fo  well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and 
fquared  fo  exaftly  to  the  precedents  of  the  an- 
cients, that  I  have  often  looked  on  thefe  poe- 
tical elements  with  the  fame  concern,  with 
which  curious  men  are  afFc£ted  at  the  fight  ot 
the  mod  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an 
C  3  antique 
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antique  -figure  or  building.  Thofe  fragments 
of  the  learned,  which  feme  men  have  been  fo 
proud  of  their  pains  in  collefling,  are  ufelefs 
rarities,  without  form  and  without  life,  when 
compared  with  thefe  embryos  which  wanted 
not  fpirit  enough  to  preferve  them ;  fo  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  fome  of  them 
were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as  highly 
valued  by  the  poets,  as  the  fketches  of  Julio 
and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though  there 
is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to 
the  defign  and  proportion. 

It  mufl  be  confeffed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
fome  defefts  in  his  conduft,  which  thofe  are 
moll  apt  to  remember  who  could  imitate  him 
in  nothing  elfe.  His  freedom  with  himfelf 
drew  feverer  acknowledgements  from  him  than, 
all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of 
advancing,  and  he  did  not  fcruple  to  give  even 
his  misfortunes  the  hard  name  of  faults :  but, 
if  the  world  had  half  his  good-nature,  all  the 
fliady  parts  would  be  entirely  ftruck  out  of  his 
charadlcr. 

A  man,  who,  under  poverty,  calamities, 
and  difappointments,  could  make  fo  many 
friends,  and  thofe  fo  truly  valuable,  muil  have 

Vol.  Ill  C'  juil: 
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juft  and  noble  ideas  of  the  paffion  of  frlend- 
fhip,  in  the  fuccefs  of  which  confilled  the 
greatcft,  if  not  the  only,  happinefs  of  his 
I'ife.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to 
his  birth,  though  Fortune  threw  him  fliort  of 
it  in  every  other  circumftance  of  life.  He 
avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps  reafon- 
able,  complaints  of  her  difpenfations,  under 
which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  eafy,  witli- 
out  touching  the  favours  fhe  flung  in  his  way 
when  offered  to  him  at  the  price  of  a  more 
durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no 
dealings  with  mankind,  in  which  he  could 
not  be  juft  ;  and  he  defired  to  be  at  no  other 
expence  in  his  pretenfions  than  that  of  intrin- 
iick  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and 
reproach  he  ever  brought  upon  his  friends. 
He  could  fay,  as  Horace  did  of  himfelf,  what 
1  never  yet  faw  tranflated  ; 

*'  — Meo  fum  pauper  in  are," 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more 
furrounded  by  all  thofe  who  really  had  or  pre- 
tended to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great 
men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  opportunity 
of  encouraging  arts  and   fcicnces,    and  gave 

proofs 
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plroofs  of  their  fondnefs  for  the  name  of  Patron 
in  many  inftances,  which  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smith's  charafter 
grew  upon  his  friends  by  intimacy,  and  out- 
went the  ftrongeft  prepofleffions  which  had 
been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever 
quarrel  a  few  four  creatures,  whofe  obfcurity 
is  their  happinefs,  may  poffibly  have  to  the  age ; 
yet  amidft  a  lludied  negle£t,  and  total  difufe  of 
all  thofe  ceremonial  attendances,  fafhionable 
iequipments,  and  external  recommendations, 
which  are  thought  neceflary  introduftions  into 
the  grande  monde,  this  gentleman  was  fo  happy 
as  Hill  to  pleafe  ;  and  whilfl  the  rich,  the  gay, 
the  noble,  and  honourable,  faw  how  much  he 
excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  eafily  for- 
gave him  all  other  differences.  Hence  it  was. 
that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements 
were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Prior 
obferves  upon  a  very  great  charafter,  was  true 
ot  him  ;  that  tnoji  of  his  faults  brcught  their  ex- 
cufe  with  them. 

Thofe  who  blamed  him  moll,   underftood 

him  leaft,  it  being  the  cullom  of  the  vulgar  to 

charge  an  excefs  upon  the  moil  complaifant, 

and  to  form  a  chara£ler  by  the  morals  of  a  few, 

C  2  who 
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who  have  fomethnes  fpoiled  an  hour  or  two 
in  good  company.  Where  only  fortune  is 
wanting  to  make  a  great  name,  that  fingle  ex- 
ception can  never  pafs  upon  the  beft  judges 
and  moft  equitable  oblervers  of  mankind  ;  and 
wlien  the  time  comes  for  the  world  to  fpare 
their  ^ity,  we  may  juflly  enlarge  our  demands 
I  upon  them  for  their  admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gaged himfelf  in  feveral  confiderable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the 
world  to  expeft  mighty  things  from  him.  I 
have  feen  about  ten  flreets  of  his  Englijh  Pindar^ 
which  exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could 
ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language.  He  had 
drav^ai  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady 
'Jane  Gf-fy,  and  had  gone  through  feveral  fcenes 
of  it.  But  he  could  not  well  have  bequeathed 
that  work  to  better  hands  than  where,  I  hear, 
it  is  at  prefent  lodged  ;  and  the  bare  mention 
of  two  fuch  names  may  juflify  the  largeft  ex- 
pectations, and  is  fufficient  to  make  the  town 
'  an  agreeable  invitation. 

His  greateft  and  noblefl:  undertaking  was 
Longinus:  He  had  iinilhed  an  entire  tranllation 
of  the  Sul-Iime,  which  he  fent  to  the  reverend 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  his,  late  of 
Mertom  College,  an  exact  critick  in  the  Greek 
tongue,    from   whom   it   came   to   my   hands. 
The    French   verfion    of    Monlieur    Boileau, 
though    truly  valuable,    was    far   fhort    of  it. 
He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this  work,   of 
notes  and  obfervations  of  his  own,    with  an 
entire  fyftem  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three 
books,    under   the   titles    of  Thn/ghf,    Di^ion^ 
and    Figure.     I  faw  the  la^l:  of  thefe   perfe.51, 
and  in  a  fair  copy,  in  which  he  lliewed  prodi- 
gious judgement  and  reading ;  and  particularly 
had  reformed  the  art  of  Rhetorick,  by  reduc- 
ing that  vaft  and  confufed  heap  of  terms,  with 
which  a  long  fucceffion  of  pedants  had  encum- 
bered the  world,    to   a  very  narrow  compafs, 
comprehending  all  that  was  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental in  poetry.     Under  each  head  and  chap- 
ter, he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the 
ancients    and    moderns,    the    Greek,     Latin, 
Englifh,  French,  Spanifh,   and   ItaHan  poets, 
and  to  note  their  feveral  beauties  and  defefts. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 

informed,    in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 

judgement,  who  loved  him.     It  cannot  be  fup- 

pofed  they  would  fupprefs   any  thing  that  was 

C  3  his, 
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his,  but  out  of  refpeft  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  hands  to  iinifh  what  fo  great  a 
genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldifworth, 
written  while  his  admiration  was  yet  frefh,  and 
his  kindnefs  warm  ;  and  therefore  fuch  as, 
without  any  criminal  purpofe  of  deceiving, 
fnews  a  {Irong  deiire  to  make  the  moft  of  all 
favourable  truth.  I  cannot  much  commend 
the  performance.  The  praife  is  often  indif- 
tinct,  and  the  fentences  are  loaded  with  words 
of  more  pomp  than  ufe.  There  is  little,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  contradifted,  even  when  a 
plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EDMUND  NEALE,  known  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  was  born  at  Handlev,  the  feat 
of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worcefterfhire.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain*. 

He  was  educated  at  Weflminfler.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Bufby 
to  detain  thofe  youths  long  at  fchool,  of  whom 

♦  By  his  epitaph  he  appears  to  have  been  4z  years  old 
when  he  d  ed.  He  was  confeqviently  born  in  the  year 
i663.    E. 

he 
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he  had  formed  the  higheft  expedations.    Smit 
took  his  Matter's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July 
1696  :  he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  \nto 
the  univerlity  m  1689,  when  we  may  fuppofe 
him  twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college 
was  fuch  as  has  been  told ;  but  the  indecency 
and  licentioufnefs  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon 
him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only 
Batcheior,  a  publick.  admonition,  entered  upon 
record,  in  order  to  his  expulfion.  Of  this  re- 
proof the  effe£l  is  not  known.  He  was  pro- 
bably lefs  notorious.  At  Oxford,  as  we  all 
know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit ; 
and  of  that  he  had  exhibited  fufficient  evidence 
by  his  excellent  ode  on  the  death  of  the  great 
Orientahft,  Dr.  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691, 
and  whofe  praife  muft  have  been  written  by 
Smith,  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the 
univerfity. 

This  ode,  which  clofed  the  fecond  volume 
of  the  Muf<e  Angl'icana^  though  perhaps  fome 
objeftions  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by 
far  the  beft  Lyrick  compoiition  in  that  collec- 
tion ;  nor  do  1  know  where  to  find  it  equal- 
led among  the  modern  writers.  It  exprcires, 
C  4  with 
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with  great  felicity,  images  not  claflical  in  claflical 
tliftion :  its  digreflions  and  returns  have  been 
defervedlv  recommended  by  Trapp  as  models 
for  imitation. 

He  had  feveral  imitations  of  Cowley : 

Teftitur  hinc  tot  fermo  coloribus 
Qiiot  tu,  Pococki,  diffimilis  tui 

Orator  efFers,  quot  viciffim 

Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 

1  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours^  or  give  to  colours 
memory  and  delight.  I  quote  it,  however,  as  an 
imitation  of  thefe  lines ; 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  ftore, 

That  only  Fame  fliall  fpeak  of  him  in  more. 

The  fimile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  ^tna 
flaming  through  the  fnow,  which  Smith  has 
ufed  with  great  pomp,  is  llolen  from  Cow- 
ley, however  little  worth  the  labour  of  convey- 
ance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  Mafler  of 
Arts,  July  8,   1696.     Of  the  exercifes  which 

he 
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he  performed  on  that  occaiion,  I  have  not 
heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  advanced  in  re- 
putation :  for  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregulari- 
ties, by  which  he  gave  fo  much  offence,  that, 
April  24,  1700,  the  F.^ean  and  Chapter  de- 
clared, "  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he 
*'  having  been  convi£led  of  riotous  mifbeha- 
*'  viour  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cole  an  apothe- 
*'  cary;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean  when 
*'  and  upon  what  occalion  the  fentence  Ihould 
"  be  put  in  execution." 

Thus  tenderlv  was  he  treated  :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  yet 
wilhed  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive 
him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  aflumed  an  appear- 
ance of  decency  ;  in  his  own  phrafe,  he 
•tvhitened  himfelf,  having  a  defire  to  obtain  the 
cenforfhip,  an  office  of  honour  and  fome  profit 
in  tlie  college ;  but,  when  the  eleAion  came, 
the  preference  was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkis,  his 
junior:  the  fame,  I  fuppofe,  that  joined  with 
Freind  jn  an  edition  of  part  of  Demoflhenes. 
The  cenfor  is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought 

proper 
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proper  to  trufl  the  fuperintendance  of  others 

to  a  man  who  took  fo  little  care  of  himfelf. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
and  his  wit  againfl  the  Dean,  Dr,  Aldrich, 
whom  he  confidered  as  the  opponent  of  his 
claim.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once 
heard  a  fingle  line  too  grofs  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  flill  a  genius  and  a  fcholar,  and 
Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lofe  him :  he  was  en- 
dured, with  all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer  ;  but  on  Dec.  20,  1705,  at 
the  inflance  of  all  the  canons,  the  fentence 
declared  five  years  before  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  iilent  and 
tender ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I 
learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to 
know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he 
affociated  himfelf  with  the  Whigs,  whether 
becaufe  they  were  in  power,  or  becaufe  the 
Tories  had  expelled  him,  or  becaufe  he  was  a 
Whig  by  principle,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
He  was,  hov/ever,  careffed  by  men  of  great 
abilities,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was 

fupported 
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fupported  by  the  liberality  of  thofe  who  de- 
lighted in  his  converfation. 

There  was  once  a  defign,  hinted  at  by  Oldif- 
wortli,  to  have  made  him  ufeful.  One  even- 
ing, as  he  was  fitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern, 
he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
flaid  fome  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful. 
After  a  paufe,  fa:  J  he  to  his  friend,  "  He  that 
*'  wanted  me  below  was  Addifon,  v^^hofe  bufi- 
**  nefs  was  to  tell  me  that  a  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
*'  volution  was  intended,  and  to  propofe  that 
*'  I  ihould  undertake  it.  I  faid,  '  What 
*'  fhall  I  do  with  the  chara6ler  of  Lord  Sun- 
*'  derland?'  and  Addifon  immediately  returned, 
*'  *  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  lallf'  and 
*'  went  away." 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at 
Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  drefs. 

This  {lory  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr,  Clark 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the 
friend  of  Smith. 

Such  fcruples  might  debar  him  from  fome 
profitable  employments ;  but,  as  they  could  not 
deprive  him  of  any  real  efteem,  they  left  him 
many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever  better 
introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,   who,    in 

that 
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that  violent  conflift  of  parties,  had  a  Pro- 
logue and  Epilogue  from  the  firft  wits  on  either 
fide. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  different  courfes.  His  play  pleafed  the 
criticks,  and  the  criticks  only.  It  was,  as 
Addifon  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third 
night.  Smith  had  indeed  truftcd  entirely  to 
his  merit,  had  enfured  no  band  of  applauders, 
nor  ufed  any  artifice  to  force  fuccefs,  and 
found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  fufficicnt 
for  its  own  fupport. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from  fiftv  guineas,  the 
current  rate,  to  fixty:  and  Halifax,  the  ge- 
neral patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith's 
indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedica- 
tion, till  Lintot,  after  fruitlcfs  importunity, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  publilh  the  play 
without  it.  Now  therefore  it  was  written ; 
and  Halifax  expefted  the  author  with  his  book, 
and  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a  place 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Smith,  by 
pride  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  haflifulnefs, 
negle£led   to   attend    him,    though   doubtlefs 
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warned  and  prelTed  by  his  friends,  and  at  laft 
niifled  his  reward  by  not  going  to  folicit  it. 

Addifon   has,    in  the   Spe^ator^    mentioned 
the  negledt  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  difgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondnefs  for 
operas  then  prevailing.     The  authority  of  Ad- 
difon  is   great;   yet  the  voice  of  the  people, 
when  to  pleafe  the  people  is  the  purpofe,  de- 
ferves  regard.     In  this  queftion,   I  cannot  but 
think  the  people  in  the  right.     The  fable  is 
mythological,  a  ilory  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  rejeft  as  falfe,  and  the  manners  are  fo  dif- 
tant  from  our  own,   that  we  know  them   not 
from   fympathy,    but  by  fludy :   the  ignorant 
do  not  underftand  the  aftion ;  the  learned  re- 
jeft   it  as  a   fchool-boy's  tale ;    imredulm  odu 
What  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  can- 
not  for   a   moment   behold   with    intereft    or 
anxiety.      The  fentiraents   thus   remote  from 
life  are   removed  yet  further  by  the  diftion, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  fplendid  for  dia- 
logue, and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than 
difplays  them.     It  is  a  fchoiar's  play,  fuch  as 
may  pleafe  the  reader  rather  than  the  fpectator ; 
the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  ac- 
cuilomed  to  pleafe  itfelf  with  its  own  concep- 
tions, 
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tions,  but  of  little  acquaintance  with  the  courfe 
of  life. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that 
he  had  once  a  defign  to  have  written  the  tra- 
gedy of  Phadra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the 
aftion  was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of 
Phadra,  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fel- 
low-collegian of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occafion, 
wrote  a  poem,  which  jullice  muft  place  among 
the  beft  elegies  which  our  language  can  fhew, 
an  elegant  mixture  of  fondnefs  and  admira- 
tion, of  dignity  and  foftnefs.  There  are  fome 
paflages  too  ludicrous  ;  but  every  human  per- 
formance has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his 
friends  to  purchafe  for  a  guinea ;  and,  as  his 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  pror- 
iltable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldifworth,  I 
have  never  otherwife  heard.  His  Longinui  he 
intended  to  accompany  with  fome  illuflrations, 
and  had  felefted  his  inftanccs  of  the  falfe  Sub-* 
lime  from  the  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  refolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the 
Stage,  with  the  ftory  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    It  is 

not 
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not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  Inefficacy 
and  incredibility  of  a  mythological  tale,  might 
determine  him  to  choofe  an  aftion  from  Eng- 
lilh  Hiftory,  at  no  great  diftance  from  our  own 
times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event,  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  known  charadlers. 

A  fubjeft  will  not  eafily  occur  that  can 
give  more  opportunities  of  informing  the  un- 
derftanding,  for  which  Smith  was  unquef- 
tionably  qualified,  or  for  moving  the  paffions, 
in  which  I  fufpedl  him  to  have  had  lefs 
power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collefted  ma- 
terials, he  declared  that  a  few  months  would 
complete  his  defign  ;  and,  that  he  might  purfuc 
his  work  with  lefs  frequent  avocations,  he  was, 
in  June  17 10,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket 
to  his  houfe  at  Gartham  in  Wiltfhire.  Here 
he  found  fuch  opportunities  of  indulgence  as 
did  not  much  forward  his  Hudies,  and  particu- 
larly fome  ftrong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  re- 
fifted.  He  eat  and  drank  till  he  found  himfelf 
plethorick  :  and,  then  refolying  to  cafe  himfelf 
by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  prefcription  of  a  purge  fo 
forcible,    that  the  apothecary  thought   it   his 

duty 
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dutv  to  delay  it  till  he  had  given  notice  of  it> 
danger.  Smith,  not  pleafed  with  the  contra- 
di£lion  of  a  fhopman,  and  boaftful  of  his  own 
knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude  con- 
tempt, and  fwallowed  his  owii  rrtedicine,  which, 
in  July  1 710,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communis 
Gated  to  Oidmixon,  the  hiftorian,  an  account 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith, 
that  Clarendon's  Hiftory  was,  in  its  publi- 
cation, corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smaldridge,  and 
Attcrburv;  and  that  Smith  was  employed  to 
forge  and  infert  the  alterations. 

I'his  ftory  was  publilhed  triumphantly  by 
Oidmixon,  and  mav  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received  ;  but  its  progrefs  was  foon 
checked ;  for  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal 
of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury 
then  an  exile  in  i' ranee,  who  immediately  de- 
nied the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particu- 
lar, that  he  never  in  his  whole  life  had  once 
fpoken  to  Smith;  his  company  being,  as  mult 
be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  thofc  who  attended 
to  their  charafters. 

The 
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The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently 
refuted  by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eaton,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  literature,  and,  though  not  of  the 
fame  party  with  Aldrich  and  Atterburv,  too 
fludious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with 
a  falfe  charge.  The  teftimonies  which  he  has 
collefted  have  convinced  mankind  that  either 
Smith  or  Ducket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  ma- 
licious falfehood. 

This  controverfy  brought  into  view  thofe 
parts  of  Smith's  life,  which  with  more  honour 
to  his  name  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  fay  a  little  more.  He  was 
a  man  of  fuch  eftimation  among  his  compa- 
nions, that  the  cafual  cenfures  or  praifes  which 
he  dropped  in  converfation  were  confidered  like 
thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  prefervation. 

He  had  great  readinefs  and  exadnefs  of  cri- 
ticifm,  and  by  a  curiory  glance  over  a  new 
compolition  would  exaftly  tell  all  its  faults  and 
beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading 
vrith  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining  with  great 
fidelity  what  he  fo  ealily  colletSled. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  prefent 
queftion  required ;  and,  when  his  friends  ex- 
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prefled  their  wonder  at  his  acquifitions,  made 
in  a  ftate  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunken- 
nefs,  he  never  difcovered  his  hours  of  reading 
or  method  of  ftudy,  but  involved  himfelf  in 
affefted  filence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with 
their  admiration  and  conjedlures. 

One  pra£lice  he  had,  which  was  eafily  ob- 
ferved  :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  prefented 
to  his  mind,  that  he  could  ufe  or  improve,  he 
did  not  fuffer  it  to  be  loft ;  but,  amidft  the 
jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conver- 
i'ation,  very  diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy  ;  of  which  Rowe, 
v/hen  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  fays,  very  little  ufe,  but  which  the  collec- 
tor confidered  as  a  valuable  ftock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connefted  him  with  the  licentious  and  diflb- 
lute ;  and  he  afFcs^ed  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a 
man  of  plcafure ;  but  his  drefs  was  always  defi- 
cient :  Icholaftick  cloudinefs  ftill  hung  about 
liim  ;  and  his  merriment  was  fure  to  produce 
the  fconi  of  his  companions. 

With  all  his  careleiTnefs,  and  all  his  vices, 
he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  Fortune ;  and 
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wondered  why  he  was  fnfFered  to  be  poor, 
when  Addifon  was  careffed  and  preferred  :  nor 
would  a  very  little  have  contented  him  ;  for  he 
eftimated  his  wants  at  fix  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

In  his  courfe  of  reading  it  was  particular, 
that  he  had  diligently  perufed,  and  accurately 
remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight  er- 
rantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit, 
and  was  foraething  contemptuous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  not  qua- 
lified to  oppofe  or  contradict  him.  He  had 
many  frailties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed 
that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to 
the  fame  play  a  prologue  from  Addifon,  and  an 
epilogue  from  Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at 
once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praife 
of  Oldifworih. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  thefe  mi- 
nute memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conver- 
fation  with  Gilbert  Walmfley,  late  regifter  of 
the  ecclefiailical  court  of  Lichfield,  who  was 
acquainted  both  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and 
declared,  that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon 
were  forged,  he  fliould  fufpecl  Ducket  of  the 
D  2  falfehood  j 
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falfehood;  "  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  vera- 
city." 

Of  Gilbert  Walmfley,  thus  prefented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myfelf  in  the  remem- 
brance. I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one 
of  the  firft  friends  that  literature  procured  me, 
and  I  hope  that  at  leaft  my  gratitude  made  mc 
worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party  ;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart.  I 
honoured  him,  and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without 
exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  but  had 
never  neglefted  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ; 
his  belief  of  Revelation  was  unfhaken  ;  his 
learning  preferved  his  principles  ;  he  grew  firft 
regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  ftudles  had  been  fo  various,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  could  at 
leaft  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  ampli- 
tude of  learning,  and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of 
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communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  dav  now  palTes  in  which  I  have  not  fome 
advantage  from  his  friendfhip. 

At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  chearful 
and  inilrudtive  hours,  with  companions  fuch  as 
are  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  has  length- 
ened, and  one  who  has  gladdened  life;  with 
Dr.  James,  whofe  Ikill  in  phyfick  will  be  long 
remembered  ;  and  with  David  Garrick,  whom 
I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  charafter  of 
our  common  friend :  but  what  are  the  hopes 
of  man  !  I  am  difappointed  by  that  flroke  of 
death,  which  has  eclipfed  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
and  impoverilhed  the  publick  flock  of  liarmlefs 
pleafure. 
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In  the  Library  at  Oxford  is  the  following 
ludicrous  Analylis  of  Pococklus: 

Ex    AuTOCRAPIIO. 

[Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

OPUSCULUM  hoc,  Halberdarie  ampllf- 
fime,  in  lucem  proferre  haftenus  diftuli,  ju- 
dicii  tui  acumen  fubveritus  magis  quam  bipen- 
nis.  Tandem  aliquando  Oden  banc  ad  te 
rnitto  fublimem,  teneram,  fiebilem,  fuavem, 
qualem  demum  divinus  (li  Mufis  vacaret)  fcrip- 
filTet  Gaftrellus :  adeo  fcilicet  fublimem  ut  inter 
legendum  dormire,  adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis. 
Cuius  elegantiam  ut  melius  infpicias,  verfuum 
ordinem  &  materiam  breviter  referam.  i^^^'s 
verfus  de  duobus  prsliis  dccantatis.  2^^"^  & 
^^"3  de  Lotharingio,  cuniculis  fubterraneis,  faxis, 
ponto,  hoilibus,  6c  Alia.  4'"^  &  ^tus  Je  catcnis, 
fubdibus,  uncis,  draconibus,  tigribus  &  croco- 
dilis.  6"s,  7US,  8"5,  9"s,  de  Gomorrha,  de  Baby^ 
lone,  Babele,  &  quodum  domi  fuce  pcrcgrino. 
lOus,  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio.  ii"S  12"', 
de  Syria,  Solyma.  1 3"^,  j  ^us^  ,^q  Hofca,  h  quercu, 
&  de  juvene  quodam  valde  icwQ,    13"^  i6"%  de 
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JEtnz,  &  quomodo  ^tna  Pocockio  fit  valde  fi- 
raiiis.  1  y^,  1 8^,  de  tuba,  aftro,  umbra,  flaminis, 
rotis,  Pocockio  non  negleclo.  CiEtera  de  Chrif- 
tianis,  Ottomanis,'  Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  & 
graviilima  agrorum  melancholia ;  de  Csefare 
Flacco  *,  Neflore,  he  miferando  juvenis  cujui- 
dam  florentilTmai  fato,  anno  cetatis  fuse  cente- 
fimo  prasmature  abrepto.  Quae  omnia  cum  ac- 
curate expenderis,  necefle  eft  ut  Oden  banc 
meam  admiranda  plane  varietati  conftare  fatea- 
ris.  Subito  ad  Batavos  proficifcor,  lauro  ab 
illis  donandus.  Prius  vero  Pembrochienfes 
voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum.     Vale. 

lUuflriffima  tua  deofculor  crura. 

E.  Smith. 

*  Pro  Flaeta,  anixno  paulo  attendorC;  fchpiinem  Manae. 
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OF  Mr.  RICHARD  DUKE  I  can 
liiid  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at 
Weflmiiifler*  and  Cambridge*  ;  and  Jacob  re- 
lates, that  he  was  feme  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compofitions  ;  and 
being  confcious  of  his  powers,  when  he  left 
the  univerfity  he  enliiled  himfelf  among  the 
wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  OtVvay ; 
and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular  names, 
in  the  tranflations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In 
his  Review^  though  unfinifhed,  are  fome  vigo- 
rous lines.     His  poems  are  not  below  medio- 

*  He  was  admitted  there  in  1670;  vas  elecfled  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1675  J  juid  took  liis  M.\fter's  degree  in 
i632     N. 
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crlty ;  nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  bc5 
praifed*. 

With  the  Wit  he  feems  to  have  fhared  the 
difiblutenefs  of  the  times :  for  fome  of  his 
compofltions  are  fuch  as  he  muft  have  reviewed 
v^'ith  deteftation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  pub- 
liflied  thofe  Sermons  which  Fclton  has  com- 
mended. 

Perhaps,  hke  fome  other  foohfli  young  men, 
he  rather  talked  than  lived  vicioufly,  in  an  age 
when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  Wit  was 
afraid  to  fay  his  prayers  ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  bad  in  the  firfl  part  of  his  life,  was 
furely  condemned  and  reform.ed  by  his  better 
judgment. 

In  1683,  being  then  mailer  of  arts,  and  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  he  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with 
George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  took  orders ;  and  being  made  prebendary 
of  Gloucefter,  became  a  proftor  in  convocation 

*  They  make  part  of  a  volume  puhlifhed  by  Tonfon  in  8vo, 
1717,  containing  the.poems  of  the  earl  of  Rofcommon,  and  the 
duke  of  B'uckingham's  effay  on  poetry,  but  were  firfl  publifhed 
in  Dryden's  mifcellany,  as  were  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems 
in  that  coUedion.    H. 

for 
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for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne. 
In  1 710,  he  was  prefented  by  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter  to  the  weahhy  hving  of  Witney  in 
Oxfordfhire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few 
months.  On  February  10,  17 10-11,  having 
returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  His  death  is  men- 
tioned in  Swift's  Journal. 
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WILLIAM  KING  was  bom  in 
London  in  1663  ;  the  fon  of  Ezekiel 
King,  a  gentleman.  He  was  allied  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Clarendon. 

From  Weftminfler-fchool,  where  he  was  a 
fcholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bufby,  he  was  at  eighteen  ele£led  to  Chrift- 
church,  in  168 1  ;  where  he  is  faid  to  have  pro- 
fecuted  his  lludies  with  fo  much  intenfenefs 
and  aftivity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
{landing,  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thoufand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manufcripts.  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manufcripts  not  very  diffi- 
cult, nor  the  remarks  very  large  \  for  the  cal- 
-culator  win  find  that  he  difpatched  feven  a  day, 

for 
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for  every  day  of  his  eight  years  ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  fatisfies  moll  other  ftudents. 
He  took  his  degree  in  the  moll  expenfive  man- 
ner, as  a  grand  compounder ;  whence  it  is  in- 
ferred that  he  inherited  a  conliderable  fortune. 

In  1688 ■  the  fame  year  in  which  he  was 
made  mailer  of  arts,  he  pubhllied  a  confutation 
of  Varillas's  account  of  Wichffe;  and,  en- 
gaging in  the  lludy  of  the  Civil  Law,  became 
do£lor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at 
Do£lors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  fome  tranllations  from 
the  French,  and  written  fome  humorous  and 
fatirical  pieces ;  when,  in  1694,  Molefworth 
publillied  his  Account  of  Denmark^  in  which  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  infi- 
nuating  thofe  wild  principles,  by  which  he 
fuppofes  liberty  to  be  eftabliflied,  and  by  which 
his  adverfaties  fufpeft  that  all  fubordination  and 
government  is  endangered. 

This  book  offended  prince  George ;  and  the 
Danifh  minifter  prefented  a  memorial  againft 
it.  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  pleafe 
Dr.  King,  and  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute pai  t,  and  laugh  at  tlie  reft.     The  contrp- 
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verfy  is  now  forgotten;  and  books  of  this  kind 
feldom  live  long,  when  intereft  and  refentment 
have  ceafed. 

In  1697  he  mingled  in  the  controverfy  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of  thofc 
who  tried  v/hat  Wit  could  perform  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Learning,  on  a  queftion  which  Learn- 
ing only  could  decide. 

In  1699  was  publifhed  by  him  A  'Journey  ta 
London,  after  the  method  of  Dr.  Martin  Lijler^ 
who  had  publifhed  A  journey  to  Paris.  And  in 
1 700  he  fatirifed  the  Royal  Society,  at  leafl  Sir 
Hnns  Sioane  their  prefident,  in  two  dialogues, 
intituled  The  Tratifa^ioneer. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the 
courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
his  profeflion,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  bulinefs 
which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams,  or 
forced  him  to  roufe  from  that  indulgence  in 
which  onlv  he  could  find  delight.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  civilian  was  vet  maintained  by  his 
judgements  in  the  courts  of  Delegates,  and 
raifed  very  high  by  the  addrefs  and  knov/Iedge 
which  he  difcovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended 
the  earl  of  Anglefea  againft  his  ladv,  after- 
wards 
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wards  dutchcfs  of  Buckinghamfliire,  who  fucd 
for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expencc  of  his  pleafures,  and  negleft  of 
bufinefs,  had  now  leflened  his  revenues ;  and 
he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  fettlement  in  Ire- 
land, where,  about  1702,  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  admiralty,  commiffioner  of  the  prizes, 
keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower, 
and  vicar-general  to  Dr.  Marfh  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  flretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it.  King  foon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtlefs  as  himfelf,  in  Upton,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  a  pleafant  houfe  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently- 
retired  ;  delighting  to  negleft  his  intereft,  for- 
get his  cares,  and  defert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountown,  a  poem  ; 
by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the  pride 
of  fagacity  have  given  it  a  political  interpreta- 
tion, was  meant  originally  no  more  than  it  ex- 
prefled,  as  it  was  diftated  only  by  the  author's 
delight  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  fent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  his  poverty,  his  idlenefs,  and  his  wit ;  and 
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publiihed  fome  eflays  called  Vfeful  'franfaSllons. 
His  Voyage  to  the  JJland  of  Cajamai  is  particularly- 
commended.  He  then  wrote  the  Art  of  Love 
a  poem  remarkable,  notwithftanding  its  title, 
for  purity  of  fentiment ;  and  in  1709  imitated 
Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookery^  which  he  pub- 
lifhed,  with  fome  letters  to  Dr.  Lifter. 

In  1 7 10,  he  appeared,  as  a  lover  of  the 
Church,  on  the  fide  of  Sacheverell;  and  was 
fuppofed  to  have  concurred  at  leaft  in  the  pro- 
jeftion  of  The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were  open 
to  all  the  operations  of  Whiggifm ;  and  he  be- 
llowed fome  flriftures  upon  Dr.  Kennet's  adu- 
latory fermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  De- 
vonfhire. 

The  Hi/lory  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  com- 
pofed  for  fchools,  was  written  by  him  in  171 1, 
The  work  is  ufeful ;  but  might  have  been  pro- 
duced without  the  powers  of  King.  The  fame 
year  he  publilbed  Rufnus,  an  hiflorical  eiTav, 
and  a  poem,  intended  to  difpofe  the  nation  to 
think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  adherents. 

In  171 1,  competence,  if  not  plentv,  was 
again  put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mortification 

of 
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of  a  requeft,  made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind, 
Prior,  and  other  "men  of  the  fame  party, 
brought  him  the  key  of  the  gazetteer's  office. 
He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  again  threw  the  benefit  away. 
An  A61  of  Infolvency  made  His  bufinefs  at  that 
time  particularly  troublefome ;  and  he  would 
not  wait  till  hurry  fhould  be  at  an  end,  but  im- 
patiently refigned  it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted 
indigence  and  amufements. 

One  of  his  amufements  at  Lambeth,  where 
he  refided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenifon,  the 
archbilbop,  by  a  publick  feftivity,  on  the  fur- 
render  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill;  an  event  with 
which  Tenifon's  political  bigotry  did  not  fufFcr 
him  to  be  delighted.  King  was  refolved  to 
countera6t  his  fullennefs,  and  at  the  expence 
of  a  few  barrels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood 
with  honeft  merriment. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1712  his  health  declined  ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Chrift- 
mas-day.  Though  his  life  had  not  been  with- 
out irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and 
orthodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  fiip- 
pof«:d  that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amufe- 
ments 
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ments  of  idlenefs  than  efForts  of  fludy ;  that  he 
endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than  aftonilh ;  that 
his  thought  feldom  afpired  to  fubhmity;  and 
that,  if  his  verfe  was  eafy  and  his  images  fami- 
liar, he  attained  what  he  defired.  His  purpofe 
is  to  be  merry;  but  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his 
mirth,  it  may  be  fometimes  necefTary  to  think 
well  of  his  opinions. 
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^pHOMAS  SPRAT  was  bom  In  1636, 
at  Tallaton  in  Devonfhire,  the  fon  of  a 
clergyman  ;  and  having  been  educated,  as  he 
tells  of  himfelf,  not  at  Weftminflcr  or  Eaton, 
but  at  a  little  fchool  by  the  churchyard  fide, 
became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College  in 
Oxford  in  1651  ;  and,  being  chofcn  fcholar 
next  year,  proceeded  through  the  ufual  acade- 
mical courfe ;  and  in  1657  became  mailer  of 
arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowfliip,  and  com- 
menced poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver 
was  publiflicd,  with  thofe  of  Dryden  and 
Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins  he 
appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  encomiall:, 
both  of  the  living  and  the  d^ad.     He  implores 

his 
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his  patron's  excufe  of  his  verfes,  both  as  fall- 
ing "  fo  infinitely  below  the  full  and  fublime 
*'  genius  of  that  excellent  poet  who  made  this 
*'  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and 
being  "  fo  little  equal  and  proportioned  to  the 
"  renown  of  a  prince  on  whom  they  were 
"  written  ;  fuch  great  a.llions  and  lives  dcferv- 
*'  ing  to  be  the  fubjecl  of  the  noblefl  pens  and 
"  mofl  divine  phanfies."  He  proceeds :  "  Hav- 
*'  ing  fo  long  experienced  your  care  and  indul- 
"  gence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were,  by  your 
*'  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thihg 
*'  which  my  meannefs  produces,  would  be  not 
"  only  injuftice,  but  facrilcge." 

He  publifhed  the  fame  year  a  poem  on  the 
Plague  of  y^thens;  a  fubjedl  of  which  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  what  could  recommend  it.  To 
thefe  he  added  afterv.ards  a  poem  on  Mr. 
Cowley's  death. 

After  the  Reftoration  he  took  orders,  and 
by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chap- 
lain to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom 
he  is  laid  to  have  helped  in  writing  the  Re~ 
h^arfaL     He  was  likewife  chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whofe 

lioufe  began  thofe  philofophical  conferences  and 
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enquiries,  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal 
Society,  he  was  confcquently  engaged  in  the 
lame  lludies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows ; 
and  when,  after  their  incorporation,  fomethiiig 
fcemed  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  publick  to 
the  new  inlVitution,  he  undertook  to  write  its 
hiftorv,  which  he  publifhed  in  1667.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  feleftion  of  fenti- 
mcnt  and  elegance  of  di>^ion  have  been  able  to 
preferve,  though  written  upon  a  fubjeft  flux 
and  tranfitory.  The  Hillory  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety is  now  read,  not  with  the  wilh  to  know 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their 
Tranfaftions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  vear  he  publiflied  Obfervatlcns 
on  S'jrbiere^s  Voyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter  to 
Mr.  IFrcH.  This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed  ; 
but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  leaft  its  full  pro- 
portion of  praife. 

In  1668  he  publifhed  Cowley's  Latin  poems, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author; 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be  • 
fore  Cowley's  Englifh  works,  which  were  b\ 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclcfiallical  benefices  now  fell  faft  upon  him. 
la  1668  he  became  a  prcbendarv  of  Weflmin- 

flcr. 
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{ler,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was  in 
1680  made  canon  of  Windfor,  in  1683  '^^^^ 
of  Wcftminfler,  and  in  1684  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter. 

The  Court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  dili- 
gence and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Ryehoufe  Plot;  and  in  1685 
publifhed  yf  tnie  Account  and  Declaration  cf  the 
horrid  Con/piracy  agairjt  the  late  King,  his  prefent 
Alajffty,  and  the  prefent  Gcvern/r.erit ;  a  perform- 
ance which  he  thought  convenient,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excufe. 

The  fame  year,  being  clerk  of  the  clofet  to 
the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel- 
royal  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  received  the  lait 
proof  of  his  mailer's  confidence,  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs.  On  the  critical  day,  when  the 
Declaration  diflinguifhed  the  true  fons  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  ftood  neuter,  and  per- 
mitted it  to  be  read  at  Wcfiminfler;  but  preffed 
none  to  violate  his  confcience  ;  and,  when  the 
bifhop  of  Lcndon  was  brought  before  them, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

E  3  Thii? 
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Thus  far  he  fuffered  intereft  or  obedience  to 
carry  him  ;  but  further  he  refufed  to  go. 
When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  commifTion  were  to  be  exerclfed  agauill 
thofe  who  had  refufed  the  Declaration,  he 
wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  commiflioners, 
a  formal  profefiion  of  his  unwillingncfs  to  ex- 
ercife  that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew 
himfelf  from  them.  After  they  had  read  his 
letter,  they  adjourned  for  fix  months,  and 
fcarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  government  was  to  be  fettled.  Sprat  was 
one  of  thofe  who  confidered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  queftion,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant; and  manfully  fpoke  in  favour  of  his  old 
m  after. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  eftab- 
lifhment,  and  was  left  unmolellcd:  but  in  1692 
a  ftrange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both  men 
convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when 
the  fcheme  was  laid,  prifoners  in  Newgate. 
Thefe  men  drew  up  an  Affociation,  in  which 
they  whofe  names  were  fubfcribcd  declared 
their  refolution  to  reflore  king  James ;  to  feize 

the 
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the  prlncels  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ,  and  to 
be  ready  with  thirty  thoufand  men  to  meet 
king  James  when  he  fhould  land.  To  this 
they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marl- 
borough, Salifbury,  and  others.  The  copy  ot 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fiftitious 
requeft,  to  which  an  anfwer  in  his  oivn  hand 
was  defired.  His  hand  was  copied  fo  well, 
that  he  confefled  it  might  have  deceived  him- 
felf.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the  letter, 
being  fent  again  with  a  plaufible  mefiage,  was 
very  curious  to  fee  the  houfe,  and  particularly 
importunate  to  be  let  into  the  lludy  ;  where, 
as  is  fuppofed,  he  deligned  to  leave  the  Af- 
fociation.  This  however  was  denied  him, 
and  he  dropt  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the  par- 
lour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
Privy  Council;  and  May  7,  1692,  the  bifhop 
was  arrefled,  and  kept  at  a  meffenger's  under  a 
a  Uriel  guard  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was 
fearched,  and  directions  were  given  that  the 
flower-pots  fhould  be  infpe£led.  The  meflen- 
gers  however  miffed  the  room  in  which  the  pa- 
per was  left.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third 
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time ;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left 

it,  brought  it  away. 

The  bifliop,  having  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
June  the  loth  and  13th,  examined  again  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  and  confronted  with 
his  accufers.  Young  perfifted,  with  the  moft 
obdurate  impudence,  againft  the  flrongeft  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  refolution  of  Blackhead  by  de- 
grees gave  way.  There  remained  at  laft  no 
doubt  of  the  bifhop's  innocence,  who,  with 
great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progrefs, 
and  detected  the  characters  of  the  two  infor- 
mers, and  publiihed  an  account  of  his  own 
examination,  and  deliverance  ;  which  made 
fuch  an  imprelhon  upon  him,  that  he  comme- 
morated it  through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of 
thankfgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  intercfl,  the  vil- 
lains had  contrived  an  accufation  which  they 
muil  know  themfelves  utterly  unabk  to  prove, 
was  never  difcovered. 

After  this,  he  paiTed  his  days  in  the  quiet 
excrcifc  of  his  funftion.  When  the  caufc  of 
Sachevercll  put  the  publick  in  commotion,  he 
honeflly  appeared  among  the  fiicnds   of  the 

church. 
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church.     He  lived  to  his  feventy-ninth  year, 
and  died  May  20,    17 13. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  me- 
mory;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals. 
On  fome  publick  occaflon  they  both  preached 
before  the  houfe  of  commons.  There  pre- 
vailed in  thofe  days  an  indecent  cuflom  ;  when 
the  preacher  touched  anv  favourite  topick  in  a 
manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  their  ap- 
probation was  exprefled  by  a  loud  hum,  con- 
tinued in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleafure. 
When  Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion hummed  fo  loudly  and  fo  long,  that  he  fat 
down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  like- 
wife  was  honoured  with  the  like  animating 
hum  ;  but  he  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  cried,  "  Peace,  peace,  I  pray 
you,  peace." 

I'his  I  VN^as  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  v/ho  had  been  no  carelefs  obferver 
of  the  paiTages  ofthofc  times. 

Burnet's  fermon,  fays  Salmon,  was  remark- 
able for  fedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur- 
net had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  ;  Sprat  had  no 
tlianks ;    but  a  good   living  from   the  king; 

which, 
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which,  he  faid,  was  of  as  much  vahie  as  the 
thanks  of  the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  befides  his  few  poems, 
are,  TheHiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  The  Life 
of  Cowlev,  The  Anfwcr  to  Sorbiere,  The  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Rve-houfe  Plot,  The  Relation  of 
his  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons. I  have  heard  it  obferved,  with  great 
juftnefs,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  diftinc!^  and  charafterifti- 
cal  excellence. 

My  buiinefs  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
confidered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  fuppofed 
that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  ap- 
proached. Nothing  tliciefore  but  Pindarick- 
liberty  was  to  be  expefted.  There  is  in  his 
few  productions  no  want  of  fuch  conceits  as  he 
thought  excellent;  and  of  thofe  our  judgement 
may  be  fettled  by  the  firft  that  appears  in  his 
praifc  of  Cromwell,  wliere  he  fays  that  Crom- 
well's "  fame,  like  man,  v>'ill  grow  white  as  it 
"  grows  old." 
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'  I  ^  HE  life  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  pro- 
"^  perlv  that  of  an  artful  and  active  ftatef- 
man,  employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriv- 
ing expedients,  and  combating  oppofition,  and 
expofcd  to  the  viciffitudes  of  advancement  and 
degradation ;  but  in  this  colleftion,  poetical 
merit  is  the  claim  to  attention ;  and  the  ac- 
count which  is  here  to  be  expet^led  may  pro- 
perly be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in 
the  flate,  but  to  his  rank  among  the  writers  of 
verfe. 

Charles  Montague  was  born  April  i6,  1661, 
at  Horton  in  Northamptonfhire,  the  fon  of 
?vlr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Mancheller.  He  was  educated  firft  in 
the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Weflmin- 
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Her;  where  in  1677  he  was  chofen  a  king's 
fcholar,  and  recommended  himfelf  to  Bufby 
by  his  felicity  in  extemporary  epigrams.  He 
contracted  a  very  intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr. 
Stepney  ;  and  in  1682,  when  Stepney  was 
ele6led  at  Cambridge,  the  elcftion  of  Monta- 
gue being  not  to  proceed  till  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  was  afraid  left  by  being  placed  at  Ox- 
ford he  might  be  feparated  from  his  companion, 
and  therefore  folicited  to  be  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, without  waiting  for  the  advantages  of 
another  year. 

It  feems  indeed  time  to  wilh  for  a  removal ; 
for  he  was  already  a  fchool-boy  of  one  and 
twenty. 

His  relation  Dr.  Montague  was  then  mafter 
of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed  a  fellow- 
commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular 
care.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Nev.ton,  which  continued 
through  his  life,  and  was  at  lall  attefted  by  a 
legacy. 

In   1685,  his  verfes  on  the   death  of  king 
•  Charles  made  fuch  impreffion  on  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced bv  that  univcrfal  patron  to  the  other 
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wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  the 
City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe,  a  burlefque  of 
Drvden's  Hind  and  Panther.  He  figned  the 
invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fat  in 
the  convention.  He  about  the  fame  time  mar- 
ried the  countefs  dowager  of  Manchefter,  and 
intended  to  have  taken  orders  ;  but  after- 
wards altering  his  purpofe,  he  purchafed  for 
i^ooh  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council. 

After  he  had  written  his  epiftle  on  the  vic- 
torv  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron  Dorfet  introduced 
him  to  king  "William  with  this  expreflion : 
"  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  Moufe  to  wait  on  your 
"  Majelly."  To  which  the  king  is  faid  to 
have  replied.  *'  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the 
*'  way  of  making  a  Jilan  of  him  ;"  and  ordered 
him  a  penfion  of  five  hundred  pounds.  This 
ftory,  however  curi-ent,  fcems  to  have  been 
made  after  the  event.  The  king's  anfwer  im- 
plies a  greater  acquaintance  with  our  proverbial 
and  familiar  diclion  than  king  William  could 
poflibly  have  attained. 

In  1691,  being  member  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  he  argued  v/armly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  aififtance  of  counfel  in  trials 

for 
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for  high  treafon ,  and  in  the  midft  of  his 
Ipeech,  falling  into  fome  confufion,  was  for  a 
while  filent;  but,  recovering  himfelf,  obferved, 
"  how  rcafonable  it  was  to  allow  counfel  to 
•'  men  called  as  criminals  before  a  court  of 
*'  juftice.  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  prc- 
*'  fence  of  that  afTerably  could  difconcert  one 
*'  of  their  own  body  *." 

After  this  he  rofe  faft  into  honours  and  em- 
ployments, being  made  one  of  the  commiflio- 
ners  of  the  treafury  and  called  to  the  privy 
council.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in 
the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage,  which  was 
in  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696,  he 
projecled  t\\Q  general  fund,  and  ralfed  the  credit 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  and,  after  enquiry  concern- 
ing a  grant  of  Irifh  crown -lands,  it  was  de- 
termined by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that 
Charles  Montague,  efquire,  had  diferved  his 
Miijefiys  favour.  In  1698,  being  advanced  to 
the  firll  commiffion  of  the  treafury,  he  was  ap- 

*  This  anecdote  is  rei.ited  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Ro}  al  and  Noble  Authors,  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftefbur>',  author 
of  the  Charaflerifticks.     E. 
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pointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  ab- 
lence :  the  next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created 
ba^on  Halifax.  He  was  however  impeached  by 
the  commons ;  but  the  articles  were  difmilTed 
by  the  lords. 

At  the  acccffion  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dif- 
mifled  from  the  council ;  and  in  the  iirft  parlia- 
ment of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
commons,  and  again  efcaped  by  the  proteftion 
of  the  lords.  In  1 704,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
Bromley's  fpeech  againft  occafional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  Enquiry  into  the  danger  of  the 
Church,  in  1706,  he  propofed  and  nego- 
tiated the  Union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the 
eleftor  of  Hanover  received  the  garter,  after  the 
a£t  had  paffed  for  fecuring  the  Proteftant  Suc- 
ceffion,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  enfigns 
of  the  order  to  the  eleftoral  court.  He  fat  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  fentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  fum- 
moning  the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as 
duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents ;  and  at  the  acccffion  of  George 

the 
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the  Firil  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  iirft  commiflioner  of  the  trea- 
fury,  with  a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  rc- 
vcrfion  of  the  auditorfhip  of  the  Exchequer. 
More  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept 
but  a  httle  while;  for  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1 7 15,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his 
lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  a  poet  became  a  patron 
of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 
works  w^ould  not  mifs  of  celebration.  Addi- 
fon  began  to  praife  him  early,  and  was  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  other  poets ;  perhaps 
by  almofl:  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope ;  who 
forbore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  fpoke  of  him,  Swift  with  flight  cenfure, 
and  Pope  in  the  charaftcr  Bufo  w-ith  acrimoni- 
ous contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  fays,  "  fed  with  dedica- 
**  tions  ;"  for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedica- 
tor was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
praife  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  fuppofe 
that  tlie  encomiaft  always  knows  and  feels  the 
falfehoods  of  his  affertions,  is  furely  to  difcover 
great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
life.      In    determinations    depending   not  on 

rules, 
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rules,  but  on  experience  and  comparifon,  judge- 
ment is  always  in  fome  degree  fubjeft  to  aflec- 
tion.  Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wilh  to 
admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praife 
which  he  receives,  and  conliders  the  fentence 
paflTed  in  his  favour  as  the  fentence  of  difcern- 
ment.  We  admire  in  a  friend  that  underftand- 
ing  that  felefted  us  for  confidence  ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgement  which,  in- 
flead  of  fcattering  bounty  indifcriminately, 
dire£led  it  to  us  ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an 
author,  thofe  performances  which  gratitude 
forbids  us  to  blame,  affe6lation  will  eafily  dif- 
pofe  us  to  exalt. 

To  thefe  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  intereft 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  becaufe  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modefty  of  praife  wears  gradually  away ;  and 
perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may.  be  in  time 
fo  increafed,  that  modeft  praife  will  no  longer 
pleafe. 

Many  a  blandilhment  was  praftifed  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  had   no  other  attraftions  than  thofe 
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of  his  poetry,  of  which  a  fhort  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  efteemed  no 
honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly 
bundles  of  verfcs,  to  be  told,  that,  in  flrains 
either  familiar  or  folemn,  he  lings  like  Mon- 
t?,2;ue. 
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^  H  E  Life  of  Dr.  P  ARNELL  is  a  tafk 
•*•  which  I  (hoxild  very  willingly  decline, 
fince  it  has  been  lately  written  by  Goldfmith, 
a  man  of  fuch  variety  of  powers,  and  fuch  feli- 
city of  performance,  that  he  always  feemed  to 
do  beft  that  which  he  was  doing;  a  man  who 
had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediouf- 
nefs,  and  general  without  confufion  ;  whofe 
language  was  copious  vvitliout  exuberance,  exaft 
without  conllraint,  and  eafy  without  weaknefs. 
What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would 
tell  again  ?  I  have  made  an  abftraft  from  his 
larger  narrative  :  and  have  this  gratification 
from  my  attempt,  that  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Goldfmith, 

To  yaa  yspxg  c<;i  Boivoyjooy* 

F  2  THO- 
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THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  Ion  of 
a  commomvealthfman  of  the  fame  name,  who 
at  the  Reftoration  left  Congleton  hi  Chcfhirc, 
where  the  family  had  been  eftablifhed  for  feve- 
ral  centuries,  and,  fettling  in  Ireland,  pur- 
chafed  an  eflate,  which,  with  his  lands  in 
Chelliire,  defcended  to  the  poet,  who  was  born 
at  Dublin  in  1679;  and,  after  the  ufual  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar  fchool,  was  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  admitted  into  the  College,  where,  in 
1700,  he  became  mailer  of  arts ;  and  was  the 
fame  year  ordained  a  deacon,  though  under 
the  canonical  age,  by  a  difpenfation  from  the 
biihop  of  Derry. 

About  three  vears  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
prieft;  and  in  1705  Dr.  Afhe,  the  bifliop  of 
Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
of  Clogher.  About  the  fame  time  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fons  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  who  long  furvived  him. 

At  the  ejeftion  of  the  Wl)igs,  in  the  end  of 
queen  Aniie's  reign,  Parricll  was  perfuaded  to 
change  his  party,  not  without  much  ccnfure 
from  thofe  whom  he  forfook,  and  was  received 
by  the  new  miniftry  as  a  valuable  reinforce- 
ment. 
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mcnt.  When  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that 
Dr.  Parnell  waited  amonfj  the  crowd  in  the 
outer  room,  he  went  by  the  perfuafion  of 
Swift,  with  his  treaf Liter's  ftaff  in  his  hand,  to 
enquire  for  him,  and  to  bid  him  vveicome ; 
and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedi- 
cation, admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion 
to  his  convivial  hours,  but,  as  it  feems  often 
to  have  happened  in  thofe  times  to  the  favour  - 
ites  of  the  great,  without  attention  to  liis  for- 
tune, whicli,  however,  was  in  no  great  need  of 
improvement. 

Parnell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or 
vanlt)',  was  dcfirous  to  make  himfelf  confpi- 
cuous,  and  to  fliew  hov/  worthy  he  was  of 
high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himfelf  qua- 
lined  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  dif- 
played  his  elocution  with  great  fuccefs  in  the 
pulpits  of  London ;  but  the  queen's  death  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  expectations,  abated  his  di- 
ligence:  and  Pope  reprefents  him  as  falling 
from  that  time  into  intemperance  of  wine. 
That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover 
of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied  ;  but  I  have  heard 
it  imputed  to  a  caufe  more  likely  to  obtain  for- 
givenefs  from  mankind,  the  untimely  death  of 
F  3  a  darhng 
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a  darling  fon ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  lofs  of  his 
wife,  who  died  (1712)  in  the  midft  of  his  ex- 
pedlations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition 
to  his  preferments  from  his  perfonal  intereft 
with  his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long 
unregarded.  He  was  warmly  recommended 
by  Swift  to  archbifliop  King,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  in  1713;  and  in  May  17 16  prefented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglas  in  the  diocefe  of 
Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Such  notice  from  fach  a  man  inclines  me  ta 
believe  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cufed  was  not  grofs,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  profperity  did  not  laft  long.  His 
end,  whatever  was  its  caufe,  was  now  approach- 
ing. He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more 
than  a  year;  for  in  July  17 17,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  he  died  at  Chefter  on  his  way  to 
Ireland. 

He  fccms  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  poets 
who  take  delight  in  writing.  He  contributed 
to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  pub- 
lillied  more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many 
compofitions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  fe- 
Icfted  thofe  which  he  thought  belt,  and  de- 
dicated 
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dicated  them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  thefe 
Goldfmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and  his  cri- 
ticifm  it  is  feldom  fafe  to  contradlft.  He 
beflows  juft  praife  upon  the  Rife  of  Woman^ 
the  Fairy  Tale,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris;  but 
has  very  properly  remarked,  that  in  the  Battle 
of  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Cneek  names  have  not  in 
Englilh  their  original  effeft. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Bookivorm  is  borrowed 
from  Be%a ;  but  he  fhould  have  added,  with 
modern  applications :  and  when  he  difcovers 
that  Gay  Bacchus  is  tranflated  from  Augurelha, 
he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the  latter  part 
is  purely  Parnell's.  Another  poem,  lichen  Spring 
comes  on,  is,  he  fays,  taken  from  the  French.  I 
would  add,  that  the  defcription  of  Barrenncfs, 
in  his  verfes  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  5<r- 
cundui  ;  but  lately  fearching  for  the  pallage 
v;hich  1  had  formerly  read,  1  could  not  find  it. 
The  Night-piece  on  Death  is  indirefily  preferred 
by  Goldfmith  to  Gray's  Church-yard  \  but,  in 
my  opinion,  Gray  has  the  advantage  in  digni- 
ty, variety,  and  originality  of  fentiment.  He 
obfcrves,  that  the  ftory  of  the  Hermit  is  in 
Mote's  Dialogues  and  HoiveWs  Lcttters,  and  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  originally  Jralian. 

F  4  Goldfmith 
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Goldfmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty^  which  is  perhaps  the 
meaneft  ;  nor  of  the  /lllegory  on  Man^  the  hap- 
pieil  of  Parnell's  performances.  The  hint  of 
the  Hymn  to  Contentment  I  fufpeft  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  charafter  of  Parnell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  mind. 
Of  the  Httle  that  appears  ftill  lefs  is  his  own. 
His  praife  muft  be  derived  from  the  eafy  fweet- 
nefs  of  bis  diftion:  in  his  verfes  there  is  more 
happinefs  than  pains ;  he  is  fpritely  without 
effort,  and  ahvays  dehghts,  though  he  never 
raviflies;  every  thing  is  proper,  vet  every  thing 
feems  cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it 
is  lefs  airy,  is  lefs  plcafing.  Of  his  other  com- 
pofitions  it  is  impofhble  to  fay  whether  they 
are  the  pvoduftions  of  Nature,  fo  c>:cellent  as 
not  to  want  the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  fo  re- 
fined as  to  refemble  Nature. 

Tliis  criticifni  relates  only  to  the  pieces 
publilhed  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages 
which  I  f;nd  in  the  laft  edition,  1  can  only 
fay  that  I  know  not  whence  they  came,  nor 
have  ever  ciujuired  whither  they  are  going. 
They  {land  upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers. 

GARTH. 
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SAMUEL  GARTH  was  of  a  good  fli- 
mily  in  Yorkfhire,  and  from  fome  fchool 
in  his  own  country  became  a  fludent  at  Peter- 
houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  till  he 
commenced  do£lor  of  phyfick  on  July  the  7th, 
1691.  He  was  examined  before  the  College  at 
London  on  March  the  12th,  1691-2,  and  ad- 
mitted fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He  was  foon 
fo  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  converfation  and 
accomplifhments,  as  to  obtain  very  extenfive 
practice  ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  thofe  times 
may  be  credited,  had  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  one  party,  as  Radcliffe  had  of  the  other. 
He  is  alwavs  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  juft  to  fuppofe  that  his  defire 
of  helping  the   helplefs   difpofed   him   to   fo 

much 
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much  zeal  for  the  Dijpevfary ;  an  undertaking 
of  which  fome  account,  however  fliort,  is  pro- 
per to  be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  fays  be  true,  that 
phyficians  have  had  more  learning  than  the 
other  faculties,  I  will  not  ilay  to  enquire  ;  but, 
I  believe,  every  man  has  found  in  phyficians 
great  liberality,  and  dignity  of  fentiment,  very- 
prompt  effufion  of  beneficence,  and  willingnefs 
to  exert  a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope 
of  lucre.  Agreeably  to  this  charafter,  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians,  in  July  1687,  publifhed  an 
edift,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and 
licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the 
neighbouring  poor. 

This  edift  was  feat  to  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men ;  and  a  queftion  being  made  to  whom  the 
ay)pellation  of  the  poor  fhould  be  extended,  the 
College  anfwered,  that  it  Ihould  be  fufficient  to 
bring  a  teftimonial  from  a  clergyman  officiating 
in  the  parifh  where  the  patient  refided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  phyficians  found 
their  charitv  fruftratcd  by  fome  malignant  op- 
pofition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by 
the  high  price  of  phyfick  ;  they  therefore  voted, 
in  Auguit  i688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Col- 
lege 
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lege  fhould  be  accommodated  to  the  preparatioa 
of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors  to 
the  expence  fhould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expefted  that  the  Apothecaries 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  providing 
medicines  ;  but  they  took  another  courfe. 
Thinking  the  whole  defign  pernicious  to  their 
intereft,  they  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fadtion 
agalnft  it  in  the  College,  and  found  fome  phy- 
ficians  mean  enough  to  folicit  their  patronage, 
by  betraying  to  them  the  counfels  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  greater  part,  however,  enforced  bv 
a  new  edift,  in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687, 
and  fent  it  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  Col- 
lege, and  fettle  the  mode  of  adminiflering  the 
charity. 

It  was  defired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the 
teiUmonials  of  churchwardens  and  overfeera 
Ihould  be  admitted  ;  and  that  all  hired  fer- 
vants,  and  all  aoprentics  to  handicraftfraen, 
Ihould  be  confidered  as  poor.  This  likewife 
was  granted  by  the  College. 
•  It  was  then  conlidered  who  (liould  diftribute 
the    medicines,    and   who    fliould   fettle   their 
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prices.  The  Phyficians  procured  fome  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  difpenfation,  and  offered 
that  the  Warden  and  Company  of  the  apothe- 
caries fliould  adjuft  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejefted ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  en- 
gaged to  afiift  the  charity  were  confidered  as 
traytors  to  the  companv,  threatened  with  the 
impofition  of  troublcfomc  offices,  and  deterred 
from  tlie  performance  of  their  engagements. 
The  apothecaries  ventured  iipon  public  oppofi- 
tion,  and  prefented  a  kind  of  remonflrance 
againll  the  defign  to  the  committee  of  the  city, 
which  the  phylicians  condefcended  to  confute: 
and  at  leaft  the  traders  feem  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  fons  of  trade ;  for  the  propofal  of 
the  college  having  been  confidered,  a  paper  of 
approbation  was  drawn  up,  but  poftponcd  and 
forgotten. 

The  phyficians  flill  perfifled  ;  and  in  1696  a 
fubfcription  was  raifed  by  themfelves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Difpen- 
fary.  The  poor  were  for  a  time  fupplied  with 
medicines ;  for  how  long  a  time,  1  know  not. 
T  he  medicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  with 
ardour,  but  foon  remitted,  and  at  lafl  died  gra- 
dually avvay. 

About 
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About  the  time  of  the  fubfcription  begins 
the  adlion  of  the  Difpenfary.  The  Poem,  as 
its  fubjeft  was  prefent  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  paffions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and,  with  fuch  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinlick 
merit,  was  univerfally  and  liberally  applauded. 
It  was  on  the  fide  of  charity  againft  the  intrigues 
of  intereft,  and  of  regular  learning  againft 
licentious  ufurpation  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  thofe  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  fpoke  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Harveian  Oration ;  which  the  authors 
of  the  Biographia  mention  with  more  praife 
than  the  palTage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 
juftify.  Garth,  fpeaking  of  the  mifchiefs  done 
by  quacks,  has  thefe  expreffions:  "  Non  tamen 
"  telis  vulnerat  ifta  agyrtarum  coluvies,  fed 
*'  theriaca  quadam  magis  perniciofa,  non  pyrio, 
*'  fed  pulvere  nefcio  quo  exotico  certat,  non 
"  globulis  plumbeis,  fed  pilulis  a-^que  lethalibus 
"  interficit."  This  was  certainly  thought  fine 
by  the  author,  and  is  ilill  admired  by  his  bio- 
grapher. In  Oftober  1702  he  became  one  or 
the  cenfors  of  the  College. 

Garth, 
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Garch,  being  an  a6llve  and  zealous  Whig, 
was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and  by 
confequence  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great 
men  of  that  denomination.  In  1710,  when 
the  government  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ 
to  lord  Godolphin,  on  his  difmiffion,  a  fhort 
poem,  which  was  criticifed  in  the  Examiner, 
and  fo  fuccefsfully  either  defended  or  excufed 
by  Mr.  Addifon,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  vin- 
dication, it  ought  to  be  preferved. 

At  the  accelTion  of  the  prefent  Family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  fword  of  his  hero,  Mal- 
borough  -^.^and  was  made  phyfician  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  phylician-general  to  the  army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphofes,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands  ; 
which  he  recommended  by  a  Preface,  written 
with  more  oftentation  than  ability:  his  notions 
are  half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodi- 
cally  confufed.  This  was  his  laft  work.  He 
died  Jan.  18,  1 717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Har- 
row-on-the-Hill. 

His  perfonal  charafter  feems  to  have  been 
focial  and  liberal.  He  communicated  himfelf 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance  ; 
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and  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when, 
nrmnefs  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted 
his  kindnefs  to  thofe  who  were  not  fuppofed 
to  fiivour  his  principles.  He  was  an  early 
encourager  of  Pope,  and  was  at  once  the 
friend  of  Addifon  and  of  Granville.  He  is 
a,ccufed  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  irreligion  ;  and 
Pope,  who  fays  that  "  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
*'  Chriflian,  without  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo, 
*'  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  feems  not  able  to  deny 
what  he  is  angry  to  hear  and  loth  to  confefs. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himfelf  convinced 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  re- 
conciled. It  is  obferved  by  Lowth,  that  there 
is  lefs  diftance  than  is  thought  between  fcepti- 
cifm  and  popery,  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with 
perpetual  doubt,  willingly  feeks  repofe  in  the 
bofom  of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praifed  at  leaft  equally 
to  its  merit.  In  the  Difpenfary  there  is  a  ftrain 
of  fmooth  and  free  verfification  ;  but  few  lines 
are  eminently  elegant.  No  paiTages  fall  below 
mediocrity,  and  few  rife  much  above  it.  The 
plan  feems  formed  without  juft  proportion  to 
the  fubjedl ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
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ceflary  connexion.     Refuel,   in  his  Preface  to 
Pope's  Eflay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
difcrimination   of  charafters  ;   and   that  what 
any  one  fays  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  faid  by  another.     The  general  defign  is 
perhaps  open  to  criticifm;  but  the  compofition 
can  feldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  neg- 
ligence.    The  author  never  {lumbers    in   felf- 
indulgence  ;   his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted  ; 
fcarce  a  line  is  left  unfiniflied,  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
find  an  exprcffion   ufed   by  conftraint,    or   a 
thought   imperfeftly    exprefled.       It    was    re- 
marked by  Pope,  that  the  Difpenfary  had  been 
correfted   in   every    edition,    and    that    every 
change  was  an  improvement.    It  appears,  how- 
ever,   to  want  fomelhing   of  poetical  ardour, 
and    fomething   of  general    deledlation  ;    and 
therefore,  fince  it  has  been  no  longer  fupported 
by  accidental  and  extriniick  popularitv,   it  ha? 
been  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  itfelf. 
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NICHOLAS    ROWE   was  born  at 
Little  Beckford  in  Bedfordfhire,  in  1673. 
His   family  had  long   pofielTed  a  confiderable 
eftate,  with  a  good  houfe,  at  Lambertoun  *  in 
Devonfhire.      The  anceftor   from   whom   he 
defcended   in  a  dire£l  line  received  the  arms 
borne  by  his  defcendents  for  his  bravery  in  the 
Holy    War.     His    father,    John   Rowe,    v.'ho 
was  'the  firft  that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to 
pra£life  any  art  of  profit,  profefled  the  law,  and 
publiflied  Benlow's  and  Dallifon's  Reports  in 
the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  when,  in  op- 
pofitiou  to  the  notions  then  diligently  propa- 
gated, of  difpenling  power,  he  ventured  to  re- 
mark how  low  his  authors  rated  the  preroga- 

*  In  the  Vlllare,  Lamsrton.    Orig.  Edit. 
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live.  He  was  made  a  ferjeant,  and  died  April 
30,  1692.  Pie  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Church. 

Nicholas  was  firfl:  fent  to  a  private  fchool  at 
Higligate  ;  and  being  afterward  removed  to 
Weilminfter,  was  at  twelve  years  *  chofen  one 
of  the  King's  fcholars.  His  mailer  was  Bufby, 
who  fufFered  none  of  his  fcholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  ufelefs ;  and  his  exercifes  in  feveral 
languages  are  faid  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to 
have  coft  him  very  little  labour. 

At  fixteen  he  had,,  in  his  father's  opinion, 
made  advances  in  learning  fufficicnt  to  qualify 
him  for  the  lludy  of  law,  and  was  entered  a 
•Rudent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for 
fome  time  he  read  flatr.tcs  and  reports  with 
proficiency  proportionate  to  the  force  of  his 
mind,  which  was  alreadv  fuch  that  he  endea- 
voured to  comprehend  law,  not  as  a  feries  of 
precedents,  or  colleftion  of  pofitive  precepts, 
but  as  a  fyftem  of  rational  government,  and 
impartial  juftice. 

W  hen    he    was    nineteen,    he   was   by   the 
death  of  his  father  left  more  to  his  own  direc- 

»  lie  v.T.s  not  cleacil  till  i63:.     N. 
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tion,  and  probably  from  that  time  fuffered  la  v 
gradually  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty- 
five  he  produced  The  j/imbitious  Strpmother^  which 
was  received  with  fo  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himfelf  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane^  in 
which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  in- 
tended to  charafterize  king  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet.  1  he  virtues  of 
Tamerlane  feem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  afligned 
him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  hiilory 
gives  any  other  qualities  than  thofe  which 
make  a  conqueror.  The  falliion,  however,  of 
the  time,  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all 
that  can  raife  horror  and  deteitatio-n  ;  and 
whatever  good  was  with-held  from  him,  that  it 
might  not  be  thrown  away,  was  bellowed  upon 
king  William. 

This  was  the  tragedy  which  Rov/e  valued 
mod,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help 
of  political  auxiliaries,  excited  mofh  applaufe  ; 
but  occalional  poetry  mull  often  content  itfelf 
with  occafional  praife.  Tamerlane  has  for  ^ 
long  time  been  afted  only  once  a  year,  on  the 
ni^iit  when  king  William  landed.  Our  quarrel 
G  2  with 
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with  Lewis  has  been  long  over,  and  it  now 
gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  fee  hmi 
painted  with  aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen 
upon  a  fign. 

The  Fair  Penitent,  his  next  produftlon 
(1703),  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  tragedies 
on  the  ftage,  where  it  ftill  keeps  its  turns  of 
appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them, 
for  there  is  fcarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at 
once  fo  interefting  by  the  fable,  and  fo  delight- 
ful by  the  language.  The  ftory  is  domeftick, 
and  therefore  eafily  received  by  the  imagination, 
and  afiimilated  to  common  life;  the  di£lion  is 
exquilitely  harmonious,  and  foft  or  fpritely  as 
occafion  requires. 

The  charafter  of  Lothario  feems  to  have  been 
expanded  by  Richardfon  into  Lovdace ;  but  he 
has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  efFe£t  of 
the  fiftion.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  can- 
not be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
defpifed,  retains  too  much  of  the  fpeftator's 
kindnefs.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardfon 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  efteem  and  deteftation, 
to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower  all  the 
benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  courage, 

naturally 
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naturally  excite ;  and  to  lofe  at  lafl  the  hero  in 
the  villain. 

The  fifth  aft  is  not  equal  to  the  former  ;  tlie 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhaufled,  and  little 
remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  paft.  It  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does 
not  fufficiently  correfpond  with  the  behaviour 
of  Califta,  who  at  laft  fhews  no  evident  figns 
of  repentance,  but  may  be  reafonably  fulpefted 
of  feeling  pain  from  detcftion  rather  than  from 
guilt,  and  expreffes  more  fhame  than  forrow, 
and  more  rage  than  fliame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  IJhJfes  ;  which,  vrith 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  llories,  is 
now  generally  neglefted.  We  have  been  too 
early  acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to 
expeft  any  pleafure  from  their  revival ;  to  fhew 
them  as  they  have  already  been  fliewn,  is  to 
difguft  by  repetition  ;  to  give  them  new  quali- 
ties, or  new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violat- 
ing received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  ( I J o^)  feems  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
from  an  obfcure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which 
fiftions  are  more  eafily  and  properly  adapted  ; 
loi  when  objefts  are  imperfeftiy  feen,  they 
G  3  eallly 
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eaiily  take  forms  from  imagination.  The  fccn 
lies  among  our  ancellors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  eaiily  catches  attention.  Ro- 
dogune  is  a  perfonage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
fpiiit,  and  violent  pafTions,  great  with  tempef- 
tuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  foul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtuou% 
The  motto  feems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
fuccefsfui. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his 
charafrers  require.  In  Tamerlane  there  is  fome 
ridiculous  mention  of  the  God  of  Love  ;  and 
Rodogune,  a  favage  Saxon,  talks  of  Venus, 
and  the  eagle  that. bears  the  thunder  of  Ju- 
piter. 

This  play  difcovers  its  own  date,  by  a  pre- 
di£lion  of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 
prophetick  promifes  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
anticipated  bleffings  of  union  are  not  very 
naturally  introduced,  nor  very  happily  ex- 
preded. 

He  once  (1706)  tried  to  change  his  hand. 
He  ventured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced  the 
Biier;  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himfelf  de- 
lighted ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  fat  in  the  houfe, 

laughing 
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laughing  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
had  in  his  own  opinion  produced  a  jeft.  But 
finding  that  he  and  the  pubhck  had  no  fyra- 
pathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  fcenes  no 
more. 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714^  appeared 
'Jam  Shore,  written,  as  its  author  profelTss,  in 
imitation  of  Shak/peari ijiyle.  In  what  he  thought 
himfelf  an  imitator  of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diclion, 
the  fentimeats,  and  the  condudl,  every  thing 
in  which  imitation  can  conlifl,  are  remote  in 
the  utmoft  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shak- 
fpeare ;  whofe  dramas  it  refembles  only  as  it  is 
an  Englifh  ftory,  and  as  fome  of  the  perfons 
have  their  names  in  hiilory.  This  plav,  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  domeftic  fcenes  and  private 
diftrefsv  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife 
is  forgiven  becaufe  fhe  repents,  and  the  hufband 
is  honoured  becaufe  he  forgives.  This,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  thofe  pieces  which  we  Hill  wel- 
come on  the  ftage. 

His  laft  tragedy  (17 15)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

This  fubjeft  had  been  chofen  by  Mr.  Smith, 

whofe   papers    were    put   into   Rowe's    hands 

fuch   as    he   defcribes    them    in   his    preface. 

G  4  This 
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This  play  has    hkewifc   funk   into   oblivion 

From  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 

llage. 

Being  by  a  competent  fortune  exempted 
from  any  neceffity  of  combating  his  inchnation, 
he  never  wrote  in  diftrefs,  and  therefore  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  written  in  hafte.  His 
works  were  finilhed  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurry. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epi- 
logues are  all  his  own,  though  he  fometimes 
fupplied  others ;  he  afforded  help,  but  did  not 
folicit  it. 

As  his  ftudies  neceffarily  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  Shakfpeare,  and  acquaintance 
produced  veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an 
edition  of  his  works,  from  v/hich  he  neither 
received  much  praife,  nor  fcems  to  have  ex- 
pected it ;  yet,  1  believe,  thofo  who  compare 
it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has  done 
more  than  he  promifcd ;  and  that,  without 
the  pomp  of  notes  or  boafts  of  criticifm, 
many  paffagcs  are  happily  reflored.  He  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  the  author,  fuch  as  tradition 
then  aljnoft  expiring  could  fupply  ;  and  a  pre- 
face ; 
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face  *  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  to  difcover 
much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  leafl 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  wilhng  enough  to  improve  his  for- 
tune by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was  un- 
der fecretary  for  three  years  when  the  duke 
of  Queenfberry  was  fecretary  of  {late,  and 
afterwards  apphed  to  the  earl  of  Oxford 
for  fome  publick  employment  f.  Oxford  en- 
joined him  to  ftudy  Spanilh  ;  and  when,  fome 
time  afterwards,  he  came  ajain,  and  faid  that 
he  had  maftered  it,  difmiffed  him  with  this 
congratulation,  "  Then,  Sir,  1  envy  you 
"  the  pleafure  of  reading  Don  Quixot  in  the 
"  original." 

This  {lory  is  fufiiciently  atteiled ;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  dcfired  to  be  thought  a  favourer 
of  literature,  Ihould  thus  infult  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  fo 
keen  a  Whig  %  that  he  did  not  willingly  con- 
verfe  with  men  of  the  oppofite  party,  could 
afk   preferment   from  Oxford ;  it  is  not  now 

*  Mr,  Rowe's  Preface,  however,  is  not  diftin<5l,  as  it  might 
be  fuppofed  from  this  paffage  from  the  Life.    E. 
f  Spence. 
J  Speuce. 
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poffjble  to  diicover.  Pope,  who  told  the  ftory, 
did  not  fay  on  what  occaficn  the  advice  was 
given ;  and,  though  he  owned  Rowe's  difap- 
pointment,  doubted  whether  any  injury  was 
intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord  Ox- 
ford's edi/  -juay. 

It  is  likely  that  he  lived  on  difcontentcd 
through  the  reft  of  queen  Anne's  reign ;  but 
the  time  came  at  laft  when  he  found  kinder 
friends.  At  the  acceffion  of  king  George  he 
was  made  poet  laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the 
ejeftion  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716) 
died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  feek 
Ihelter  by  extreme  poverty.  He  was  made 
likewife  one  of  the  land  furvevors  ot  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  ot 
Wales  chofe  him  clerk  of  his  council ;  and  the 
lord  chancellor  Parker,  as  foon  as  he  received 
the  feals,  appointed  him,  unaiked,  fecretary 
of  the  preftntations.  Such  an  accumulation 
,of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  very 
conlidcrable  revenue.  ; 

Having  already  tranfl  ited  fome  parts  of  Lu~ 
caris  Pbarfr.l'.a,  which  had  been  publifhed  in 
the  Mifcelianies,  and  doubtlefs  received  many 
praifes,  he  undertook  a  verlion  of  the  whole 

work, 
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work,Vhlch  he  lived  to  finifli,  but  not  ro  piib- 
lifh.  It  feems  to  have  been  printed  under  the 
care  of  Dr  Vvehvood,  who  prefixed  the  aii- 
tlior's  life,  in  which  is  contained  the  foilovfing 
character : 

'*  As  to  his  perfon,  it  was  graceful  and  well- 
'  made :  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly 
'  beauty.  As  his  foul  was  well-lodged,  fo  its 
'  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high 
'  degree.  He  had  a  quick  and  fruitful  inven- 
'  tion,  a  deep  penetration,  and  a  large  com- 
'  pafs  of  thought,  with  lingular  dexterity  and 
'  eahnefs  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  under- 
'  flood.  He  v.as  mailer  of  moft  parts  of  polite 
'  learning,  efpecially  the  claffical  authors,  both 
'  Greek  and  Latin ;   underftood  the  French, 

*  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages ;  and  fpoke 
'  the  lirft  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably 
'well. 

"  He  had  likewife  read  molt  of  the  Greek 
'  and  Roman  hiftories  in  their  original  lan- 

*  guages,  and  moll  that  are  wrote  in  Englifh, 

*  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh.  He  had  a 
'  good  tafle  in  philofophy  ;  and,  having  a 
'  firm  impreffion  of  religion  upon  his  mind, 
'  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  eccleli- 

*'  aflical 
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*'  aftical  hiftory,  in  both  \Yhich  he  made  great 
•*  advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the 
*'  country,  which  was  frequent.  He  exprefled, 
*'  on  all  occafions,  his  full  perfuafion  of  the 
'*  truth  of  Revealed  Religion ;  and  being  a 
*'  fincere  member  of  the  eftablifhed  church 
*'  himfelf,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  thofe 
*'  that  diflented  from  it.  He  abhorred  the 
•'  principles  of  perfecuting  men  upon  the  ac- 
*' count  of  their  opinions  in  religion;  and 
**  being  flrift  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
"  him  to  cenfure  thofe  of  another  perfuafion. 
*'  His  convcrfation  was  pleafant,  witty,  and 
*'  learned,  without  the  leaft  tinfture  of  affec- 
"  tation  or  pedantry  ;  and  his  inimitable  man- 
*'  ncr  of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  company 
*'  made  it  impollible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of 
"  humour  when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  de- 
"  tra£lion  feemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his 
*' conflitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he 
"  met  with  at  any  time,  he  palled  them  over 
*'  without  the  leafl:  thought  of  refentment  or 
•'  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  fo  Mr. 
^*  Rowe  had  fometimes  his :  for  there  were 
*'  not  wanting  malevolent  people,  and  preten- 
"  ders  to  poetry  too,  that  would  now-and-then 

*«  bavk 
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**  bark  at  his  beft  performances ;  but  he  was 
*'  fo  much  confcious  of  his  own  genius,  and 
**  had  fo  much  goodnature,  as  to  forgive  them  ; 
"  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them 
*'  an  anfvver. 

•'  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
"  not  the  lefs  fit  for  bufinefs,  and  nobody  ap- 
*'  plied  himfelf  clofer  to  it,  when  it  required 
*'  his  attendance.  The  late  duke  of  Queenf- 
*'  berry,  when  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  made 
*'  him  his  fecretary  for  public  affairs  ;  and 
"  when  that  truly  great  man  came  to  know 
**  him  well,  he  was  never  fo  pleafed  as  when 
"  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After  the 
*'  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  ftopped  to  his 
*'  preferment;  and  during  the  reft  of  that  reign, 
*'  he  pafled  his  time  with  the  Mufes  and  his 
*'  books,  and  fometimes  the  converfation  of 
"  his  friends. 

'*  When  he  had  juft  got  to  be  eafy  in  his 
**  fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it 
*'  better,  death  fwept  him  away,  and  in  him 
*'  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  beft  men, 
*'  as  well  as  one  of  the  beft  geniufes,  of  the 
"  age.  He  died  like  a  Chriftian  and  a  Philofo- 
•'  pher,    in   charity   with   all    mankind,    and 

''  with 
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"  with  an  abfolute  refignation  to  the  will  of 
•'  God.  He  kept  up  his  good-humour  to  the 
*'  laft  ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends, 
*'  immediately  before  his  laft  agony,  with  the 
"  fame  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  fame  in- 
"  difference  for  life,  as  though  he  had  been 
"  upon  taking  but  a  fliort  journey.  He  was 
*'  twice  married  ;  iirft  to  a  daughter  of  Mr, 
*'  Parfons,  one  of  the  auditors  of  tlie  revenue; 
*'  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenifn, 
"  of  a  good  family  in  Dorfetfhire.  By  the  firft 
*'  he  had  a  fon ;  and  by  the  fecond,  a  daugh- 
*'  ter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane.  He 
"died  the  fixth  of  December,  1718,  in  the 
*'  fortv-fifth  vear  of  his  age:  and  was  buried 
*'  the  nineteenth  of  the  fime  month  in  Weft- 
"  minfter-abbey,  in  the  aifle  where  many  of 
*'  our  Engliih  poets  are  interred,  over-againft 
"  Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  feleft 
"  number  of  his  friends,  and  tlie  dean  and 
"  choir  oiliciating  at  the  funeral." 

To  this  chara8:er,  which  is  apparently  given 
witli  the  fondnefs  of  a  friend,  mav  be  added 
the  teftimony  of  Pope,  who  fays,  in  a  letter 
to  Blount,  "  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and 
"  paCed  a  week,  in  the  Foicft.     I  n.cd  not  tell 

"  yoa 
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"  vou  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  enter- 
"  tained  me  ;  but  I  mufl:  acquaint  you,  there 
*'  is  a  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  difpofition,  almoft 
*'  peculiar  to  him,  which  make  it  impoflible 
*'  to  part  from  him  without  tiiat  uneafinefs 
**  which  generally  fucceeds  all  our  pleafure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention 
of  his  companion,  lefs  advantageous,  which 
is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton  : 

"  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained 
**  a   decent   charafter,  but  had  no  art.     Mr. 
*'  Addifon  was  juftiy  offended  with  fome  be- 
**  haviour  which  arofe   from  tliat  want,  and 
**  eftranged  himfelf  from  him  ;  which  Rowe 
**  felt  very  feverely.     Mr.  Pope,   their   com- 
*'  mon  friend,  knowing  this,  took  an  oppor- 
*'  tunity,  at  fome  junfture  of  Mr.  Addifon's 
*'  advancement,  to   tell  him  how   poor  Rows 
*'  was  grieved  at  his  difpleafure,  and  what  fa- 
*'  tisfa£lion  he  expreffed  at  Mr.  Addifon's  good 
*'  fortune,    which   he   expreffed  fo   naturally, 
*'  that  he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him 
"  fmcere.     Mr.  Addifon   replied,    *  I  do  not 
*'  fufpeft  that  he  feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his 
•'  heart  is  fuch,  that  he  is  flruck  with  anv  new 
'*  adventure ;  and  it  would  affect   him  juft  in 

"  the 
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*'  the  fame  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
*'  be  hanged.' — Mr.  Pope  faid,  he  could  not 
**  deny  but  Mr.  Addifon  underflood  Rowe 
*'  well." 

This  cenfure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power 
of  confirming  or  refuting  ;  but  obfcrvation  daily 
Ihews,  that  much  llrcfs  is  not  to   be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accufations,  and  pointed  fentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  dcfires   to  be 
applauded  rather  than  credited.     Addifon  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  meant  all  that  he 
faid.     Few  charaAers  can  bear  the  microfco- 
pick  fcrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by  anger ;  and 
perhaps  the  bell  advice  to  authors  would  be, 
that  they  Ihould  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one 
another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  as  a  tragick 
writer  and  a  tranflator.  In  his  attempt  at  co- 
medy he  failed  fo  ignominioufly,  that  his  Biter 
is  not  inferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  occafional 
poems  and  fuort  compofitions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praifc  or  cciifure  ;  for  they  feem  the 
cafual  fports  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  amufe 
its  leifure  than  to  excrcife  its  powers. 

In  the  conftruiSlion  of  his  dramas,  there  is 
not  much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  obfcrver  of  the 

Unities. 
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Unities.  He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as 
liis  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  Na- 
ture, if  the  change  be  made  between  the  a£ls  ; 
for  it  is  no  lefs  eafy  for  the  fpeclator  to  fuppofe 
himfelf  at  Alliens  in  the  fecond  acl,  than  at 
Thebes  in  the  firft ;  but  to  change  the  fcenCj 
as  is  done  by  Rowe,  in  the  middle  ot  an  aft, 
is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  fince  an  aft  is 
fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfafted  without 
interruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  eafily 
extricates  himfelf  from  difficulties  ;  as  in  'jane 
Grey,  when  vre  have  been  terrified  with  all  the 
dreadful  pomp  of  publick  execution,  and  are  won- 
dering how  the  heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed, 
no  fooner  has  Jane  pronounced  fome  prophetick 
rhymes,  than — pafs  and  be  gone — the  fcene 
clofes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned 
out  upon  the  ftage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature,  any  accurate 
difcriminations  of  kindred  quahties,  or  nice 
difplay  of  paffion  in  its  progrefs ;  all  is  general 
and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or 
affeft  the  auditor,  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who 
is   always   fcen   and   heard  with   pity.     AVuia 

VoL^II.  H  '  is 
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is  a  chara£ler  of  empty  noife,  with  no  re- 
femblance  to  real  forrovv  or  to  natural  mad- 
nefs. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ? 
From  the  reafonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome 
of  his  fcenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diftion, 
and  the  fuavity  of  his  verfc.  He  feldom  moves 
either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
fcntiments  ;  he  feldom  pierces  the  bread,  but 
he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves 
the  underftanding. 

His  tranflation  of  the  Golden  Vtrfes^  and  of 
the  firft  book  of  ^lUlei's  Poem,  have  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.  The  Golden  Verfes  are 
tediovis. 

The  vcrfion  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greateft 
produftions  of  Engllfh  poetry;  for  there  is  per- 
haps none  that  fo  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  fjjirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a  kind  of  didatorial  or  philofophic  dignity,  ra- 
tlicr,  as  Quintilian  obferves,  declamatory  than 
poetical;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
fentences,  comprifed  in  vigorous;  and  animated 
lines.  This  charafter  Rowc  his  very  diligently 
and  fuccefsfully  prcferved.  Kis  verfification, 
which  is  fuch  as  his  contemporaries  pra6lifcd, 

without 
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without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve- 
ment, feldom  wants  either  melody  or  force. 
His  author's  fenfe  is  fometimes  a  little  diluted 
by  additional  infufions,  and  fometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expanfion.  But  fuch  faults  are 
to  be  expe£led  in  all  tranflations,  from  the 
conftraint  of  meafures  and  difiimilitude  of  lan- 
guages. The  Pharfalia  of  Rowe  deferves  more 
notice  than  it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read 
will  be  more  efleemed. 


P.  95.  1.  ir.    for  "art,"  r.  "  heart." 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON  was  bom  on 
the  firft  of  May,  1672,  at  Milflon,  of 
which  his  father,  Lancelot  Addifon,  was  then 
reftor,  near'  Ambrofebury  in  Wiltfhire,  and 
appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was 
chriftened  the  fame  day.  After  the  ufual  do- 
meflick  education,  which,  from  the  chara£ter 
of  his  father,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to 
have  given  him  ftrong  impreffions  of  piety,  he 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Nailh  at 
Ambrofebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Taylor 
at  Salifbury. 

Not  to  name  the  fchool  or  the  mailers  of 
men  illuftrious  for  literature,  is  a  kind  of  hif- 
torical  fraud,  by  which  honefl  fame  is  injuri- 
ouflv  diminiihed  :  1  would  therefore  trace  him 

thiousfh 
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through-  the  whole  procefs  of  his  education. 
In  1683,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year, 
his  father,  being  made  dean  of  Litchfield,  na- 
turally carried  his  family  to  his  new  refidence, 
and,  I  believe,  placed  him  for  fome  time, 
probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then 
mafter  of  the  fchool  at  Litchfield,  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  Of  this  interval  his  bio- 
graphers have  given  no  account,  and  I  know 
it  only  from  a  flory  of  a  barring-out,  told  me, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of 
Shropfhire,  who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot 
his  uncle. 

The  praftlce  of  barring-cut  was  a  favage  li- 
cence, praftifed  in  many  fchools  to  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant* 
at  the  approach  of  liberty,  fome  davs  before  the 
time  of  regular  recefs,  took  pofieffion  of  the 
fchool,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and 
bade  their  mailer  defiance  from  the  windows. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  en  fuch  occafions 
the  mafter  would  do  more  than  laugh  ;  yet,  if 
tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  ftruggled 
hard  to  force  or  furprife  the  garrifcn.  Ihe 
mafter,  when  Pigot  was  a  fchool-boy,  was 
H  3  barred' 
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larred-out  at  Litchfield,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion, as  he  faid,  was  planned  and  conducted 
by  Addifon. 

To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this 
ilory,  I  have  enquired  when  he  was  fent  to  the 
Chartrcux  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  thofe 
who  enjoyed  the  Founder's  bcnefaftion,  there 
is  no  account  preferved  of  his  admiffion.  At 
the  fchool  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was 
removed  either  from  that  of  Sahfbury  or  Litch- 
field, he  purfued  his  juvenile  fludies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contrafted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la- 
bours have  fo  cfFeftually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendlhip  the  greater 
praife  mufc  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hard 
•to  love  thofe  from  whom  nothing  can  be 
feared ;  and  Addifon  never  conlidered  Steele  as 
a  rival ;  but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confefles,  under 
^n  habitual  fubjedlion  to  the  predominating 
genius  of  Addifon,  whom  he  always  mentioned 
with  reverence,  and  treated  with  obfequioufnefs. 

Addifon*,  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  fhevv  it,  by  playing  a  little 

*  Spence, 

Upon 
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upon  his  admirer  ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort:  his  jefls  were  endured  without  refiftance 
or  refentment. 

But  the  fnecr  of  jocularity  was  not  the  woril. 
Steele,  whofe  imprudence  ofgenerofity,  or  vanity 
of  profufion,  kept  him  always  nicurably  neceffi- 
tous,  upon  fome  preffing  exigence,  in  an  evil 
hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpofe  of  re- 
payment ;  but  Addifon,  who  feems  to  have 
had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew 
impatient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by 
an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  fen- 
libility  the  obduracy  of  his  creditor  ;  but  with 
emotions  of  forrow  rather  than  of  anger  *. 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College 
in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689,  the  accidental 
perufal  of  fome  Latin  verfes  gained  him  the 

*  This  fatl  was  communicated  to  Johnfon  ia  my  hearing  by 
a  perfon  of  unqueitionable  veracity,  but  whofe  name  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had  it,  as  he  told  us,  from  lady 
Primrofe,  to  whom  Steele  related  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me,  by  faying,  that  he  had 
heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooke,  author  of  the  Roman  Hiflory ;  and 
he,  from  Mr.  Pope.    H. 

See  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  I.  p.  318.  this  tranfadion  fomewliat 
tlifferently  related.    E. 

H  4  patronage 
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patronage  of  Dr.  Lancafter,  afterwards  provoft 
of  Queen's  College;  by  whofe  recommendation 
he  was  ele£led  into  IMagdalcn  College  as  a 
Demy,  a  term  by  which  that  Ijciety  denomi- 
nates thofe  which  are  elfewhere  called  Scho- 
lars ;  young  men,  who  partake  of  the  founder's 
benefaftion,  and  fuccced  in  their  order  to  va- 
cant fellowfhips  *. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticifm,  and  grew  hrft  eminent  by  his  Latin, 
compofitions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  par- 
ticular pr-iife.  He  has  not  confined  himfelf  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  ftylc  from  the  general  language, 
fuch  as  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  productions  of 
different  ages  happened  to  fupply. 

His  Latin  compofitions  feem  to  have  had 
mnch  of  his  fondnefsi  for  he  collei^ed  a  fecond 
volume  of  the  AJujee  AngUcana.  perhaps  for  a 
convenient  reccptrxle,  in  which  all  his  Latin 
pieces  are  infcrted,  and  where  his  Poem  on  the 
Peace  has  the  firlt  place.  He  afterwards  pre- 
fcnted  the  colle£lion  to  Boileau,  who  from  that 
time  "  conceived,"  fays  TicLclI,  "  an  opinion 

•*  He  touk  the  desiee  of  M.  A.  Fub.  14,  1693. 

"  of 
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*'  of  the  Englilh  genius  for  poetry."  Nothing 
is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that  he  had 
an  injudicious  and  peevilh  contempt  of  modern 
Latin,  and  therefore  his  profeffion  of  regard 
was  probably  the  efFecl  of  his  civility  rather 
than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  fubje^ls 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  'Ihe  B^it^ 
tie  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;  The  Barometer;  and 
a  Bczvling-green.  When  the  matter  is  low  or 
fcanty,  a  dead  language,  in  which  nothing 
is  mean  bccaufe  nothing  is  familiar,  affords 
great  conveniences  ;  and  by  the  fonorous  mag- 
nificence of  Roman  fyllables,  the  writer  con- 
ceals penury  of  thought,  and  want  of  novelty, 
often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from  himfelf. 

In  his  twenty-fecond  year  he  nrft  fhevved  his 
power  of  Englilh  poetry,  by  fome  verfes  ad- 
drefled  to  Dry  den  ;  and  foon  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Fourth  Georgick  upon  Bees  ;  after  wiiich, 
fays  Dryden,  "  my  latter  fwarm  is  hardly 
"  worth  the  hiving." 

About  the  fame  time  he  compofed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  fcveral  books  of  Dryden's 

Virgil; 
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Virgil ;  and  produced  an  ElTav  on  the  Geor- 
gicks,  juvenile,  fuperficial,  and  uninftrudlive, 
without  much  either  of  the  fcholar's  learning 
or  the  critick's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verfes  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  Englilh  poets,  infcribcd  to 
Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a 
poet,  a  writer  of  verfes  *  ;  as  is  Ihewn  by  his 
verlion  of  a  fmall  part  of  Virgil's  Georgicks, 
publiflied  in  the  Mifcellanies,  and  a  Latin  en- 
comium on  queen  Mary,  in  the  Muja  Angli- 
cana.  Thefe  verfes  exhibit  all  the  fondnefs  of 
friendfhip  ;  but  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  friend- 

*  A  letter  which  I  found  among  Dr.  Johnfon's  papers,  dated 
in  Januaiy  '784,  from  a  lady  in  Wiltfhire,  contains  a  difcoveiy 
of  feme  importance  in  literary  hiftar>',  viz.  that  by  the  initials 
H.  S.  prefixed  to  this  poem,  we  are  not  to  underftand  the 
famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  whofe  trial  is  the  moft  remark- 
able incident  in  his  life.  The  information  thus  communicated 
is,  that  the  verfes  in  queflion  were  not  an  addrefs  to  the  famous 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  but  to  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  fame 
name,  who  died  young,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Mankfm.an,  for  that  he 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifle  of  Man. — Th>it  this  perfon  left  his 
papers  to  Mr.  Addifon,  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
upon  the  death  of  Socrates. — Tiie  ladyjays,  (he  had  this  infor- 
mationfroma  Mr.  Stephen?,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  college, 
a  contemporary,  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Addifon  in  Oxford,  who 
died  near  50  years  ago,  a  prebendary  of  Winchelter.    H. 

fhjp 
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flilp  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  malignity 
of  faftion. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  dif- 
criminative  charafter  of  Spenfer,  whofe  work, 
he  had  then  never  read  ^^.  So  httle  fometimes 
is  criticifm  the  effeft  of  judgement.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  this 
time  he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Mon- 
tague, then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  Ad- 
difon  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier, 
and  fubjoined  Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to 
thofe  of  Cowley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur- 
ring, according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural 
modefly,  he  was  diverted  from  his  original  de* 
lign  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague 
alleged  the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in 
eivil  employments  without  liberal  education  ; 
and  declared,  that,  though  he  was  reprefented 
as  an  enemy  to  the  Church,  he  would  never 
do  it  any  injury  but  by  withholding  Addifon 
from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to 
king  William,    with  a  rhyming  introduftiou 

»  Spencc. 
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addreffed  to  lord  Sommers.  King  William 
had  no  regard  to  elegance  or  literature  ;  his 
fiudy  was  only  war  ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  mi- 
nifters,  whofe  difpcfition  was  very  different 
from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  intention, 
a  very  liberal  patronage  to  poetry.  Addi- 
foii  was  careffed  both  by  Sommers  and  Mon- 
tague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verfes  on  the 
peace  of  Ryfvvick,  w^hich  he  dedicated  to  Mon- 
tague, and  which  v.as  afterwards  called  by 
Smith  "  the  beft  Latin  poem  Unce  the  ^neid." 
Praife  muft  not  be  too  rigoroully  examined  ; 
but  the  performance  cannot  he  denied  to  be 
vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob- 
tained (in  1699)  a  penlion  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
travel.  He  ftaid  a  year  at  Biois  *,  probably  to 
learn  the  French  language  ;  and  then  proceeded 
in  his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  furveyed  with 
the  eyes  of  a  poet. 

While  he  was  travelling  at  Icifurc,  he  was 
far  from  being  idle ;  for  he  not  only  collected 

♦  Spciice. 
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his  obfeivatioiis  on  the  country,  but  found 
time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and 
four  A6ls  of  Cato.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  relation 
of  Tickell.  Perhaps  he  only  colle£ted  his  ma- 
terials, and  formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in 
Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  letter  to  lord  Halifax, 
which  is  juftly  ccnfidered  as  the  mofl  elegant, 
if  not  the  mofl  fublime,  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions. But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  haften  home ;  being,  as  Swift  in- 
forms us,  diftrefled  by  indigence,  and  com- 
pelled to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling 
Squire,  becaufe  his  penfion  was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  publifhed  his  Travels,  with 
a  dedication  to  lord  Sommers.  As  his  flay  in 
foreign  countries  was  fhort,  his  obfervations 
are  fuch  as  might  be  fupplied  by  a  hafly  view, 
and  confifl  chiefly  in  comparifons  of  the  prefent 
face  of  the  country  with  the  defcriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory colleclions,  though  he  might  have 
fpared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  fuch 
colleclions  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Ita- 
lian authors. 

The 
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The  moft  amufing  pafTage  of  his  book  is  his 
account  of  the  minute  repubhck  of  San  Marino; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  fevere  cenfure 
to  fav,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at 
home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  varie- 
gation of  profe  and  verfe,  however,  gains  upon 
the  reader  ;  and  the  book,  though  a  while  neg- 
lected, became  in  time  fo  much  the  favourite 
of  the  publick,  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it 
rofe  to  five  times  its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702), 
with  a  meannefs  of  appearance  which  gave  tef- 
tiraony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of 
power,  and  was,  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full 
leifure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  a 
mind  fo  cultivated  gives  reafon  to  believe  that 
little  tmic  was  loft. 

But  he  remained  not  long  negleCled  or  ufc- 
lefs.  The  vidlory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  fpread 
triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation  ;  and 
lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  lord  Hahfax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner 
equal  to  the  fubjeft,  defired  him  to  propofe  it 
to  feme  better  poet.  Halifax  told  him,  that 
there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius;  that 

worthlcfs 
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worthlefs  men  were  unprofitably  enriched  with 
publick  money,  without  any  care  to  find  or 
employ  thofe  whofe  appearance  might  do  ho- 
nour to  their  country.  To  this  Godolphin 
rephed,  that  fuch  abufes  fhould  in  time  be 
reftified ;  and  that,  if  a  man  could  be  found 
capable  of  the  tafk  then  propofed,  he  fliould 
not  want  an  ample  recompenfe.  Halifax  then 
named  Addifon,  but  required  that  the  Trea- 
furer  fhould  apply  to  him  in  his  own  perfon. 
Godolphin  fent  the  mefTage  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
afterwards  lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addifon  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
Treafurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  further 
than  the  fimile  of  the  Angel,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  fucceeding  A!ir,  Locke  in 
the  place  of  CommiJJioner  ef  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
lord  Halifax ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
under-fecretary  of  State,  firfl  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  .time  the  prevalent  tafte  for  Ita- 
lian operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  muiical  Drama  in  our  ow^n  lan- 
guage.    He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rofa- 

nionJ, 
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mond,  which,  when  exhibited  on  the  flage, 
was  cither  hifled  or  neglcded  ;  but  trulling 
that  the  readers  would  do  him  more  jufticc,  he 
publifhed  it,  with  an  infcription  to  the  dutchefs 
of  Marlborough  ;  a  woman  without  fkill,  or 
pretenfions  to  ilvill,  in  poetry  or  literature. 
His  dedication  was  therefore  an  inftance  of 
fervile  abfurdlty,  to  be  exceeded  only  by  Jofliua 
Barnes's  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to 
the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  fomewhat  advanced 
by  The  Tender  Hufuand^  a  comedy  which  Steele 
dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confelfion  that  he 
owed  to  hull  feveral  of  the  moft  fuccefsful 
fcenes.  To  this  play  Addifon  fupplied  a  pro- 
logue. 

When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addifon 
attended  him  as  his  fecretary  ;  and  was  made 
keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower, 
with  a  falary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
The  oflice  was  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  the  falary  was  augmented  for  his  accom- 
modation. 

Intereft  and  faftion  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  difpoiitioas,  or  private  opi- 
nions. 
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nions.  Two  men  of  pcrfonai  characters  more 
oppolite  than  thofe  of  Wharton  and  Addifon, 
could  not  eafilv  be  brought  together.  Whar- 
ton was  impious,  profligate,  and  fliamelefs, 
without  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to 
right  and  wrong:  whatever  is  contrary  to  this, 
may  be  faid  of  Addifon  ;  but  as  agents  of  A 
party  they  were  connefted,  and  how  they 
adjufted  their  other  fentiments  we  cannot 
know. 

Addifon  mull  however  not  be  too  haftily 
condemned.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  refufe 
benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance 
implies  no  approbation  of  his  crimes  ;  nor  has 
the  fubordinate  officer  any  obhgation  to  ex- 
amine the  opinions  or  condu(5l  of  thofe  under 
whom  he  a6ls,  except  that  he  may  not  be  made 
the  inflrument  of  wickednefs.  It  is  reafonablc 
to  fuppofe  that  Addiion  countera6led,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  the  malignant  and  blailing 
influence  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  that  at  lead 
by  his  intervention  fome  good  was  done,  and 
fome  mifchief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  oflSce,  he  made  a  law  to 
himfelf,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit 
his    regular   fees   in    civility    to    his    friends  : 

Vol.  111.  I      '  •*'  For,'' 
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"  For,"  faid  he,  *'  I  may  have  a  hundred 
"  friends  ;  and,  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I 
•'  fhall,  by  relinquilhing  my  right,  lofe  two 
*'  hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more 
"  than  two ;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion 
*'  between  the  good  imparted  and  the  evil  fuf- 
*'  fered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  defign,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Tatler  :  but  he  was  not  long  con- 
cealed :  by  inferting  a  remark  on  Virgil,  which 
Addifon  had  given  him,  he  difcovered  himfeif. 
It  is  indeed  not  cafy  for  any  man  to  write 
upon  literature,  or  common  life,  fo  as  not  to 
make  himfeif  known  to  thofe  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converfes,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  ftudy,  his  favourite  topick, 
his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrafes. 

If  Steele  dellred  to  write  in  fccret,  he  was 
not  lucky  ;  a  fmgle  month  deteftcd  him.  His 
firil  Tatler  was  publiflied  April  22  (1709), 
and  Addilon's  contribution  appeared  May  26. 
Tickell  obferves,  that  the  Tatler  began  and 
was  concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This 
is  doubtlefs  literally  true ;  but  the  work  did  not 
liiffcr  much  by  his  unconfcioufnefs  of  its  com- 
mencement. 
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inencement,  or  his  abfcnce  at  its  celTation;  for 
he  continued  his  afliilance  to  December  23, 
and  the  paper  flopped  on  January  2.  He  did 
notdiftinguilhhis  pieces  by  any  fignature;  and  I 
know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kcptfecret, 
till  the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Speftator  ;  a  feries  of  eiTays  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  written  with  lefs  levity,  upon  a 
more  regular  plan,  and  publiflied  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  fliewed  the  writers  not  to  dif- 
truft  their  own  copioufnefs  of  materials  or 
facility  of  compofition,  and  their  performance 
juflihed  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progrefs,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  fingle  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re-* 
ceived. 

Addifon  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  partv, 
but  Steele  had  at  that  time  almofl  nothing  elle. 
The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  fiifl  papers, 
fhewed  the  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a 
refolution  was  foon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topicks,  and  fubjeds 
on  which  faction  had  produced  no  diverfity 
of  fentiments  i  fuch  as  literature,  morality,  and 
I   2  familiar 
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familiar  life.  To  this  praftice  they  adhered 
with  few  deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele 
once  broke  out  in  praife  of  Marlborough; 
and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood  prefixed  to  fome  fer- 
mons  a  preface,  overflov/ing  with  whiggifh 
opinions,  that  it  might  be  read  by  the  Queen  *, 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spectator. 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  praftice  of  daily  con- 
verfation,  to  corre«Sl  thofe  depravities  which 
are  raiher  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  re- 
move thofe  grievances,  which,  if  they  produce 
no  lading  calamities,  imprefs  hourly  vexation, 
was  firft ,  attempted  by  Cafa  in  his  book  of 
^anners^  and  Caftiglione  in  his  Courtier  ;  two 
books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  ele- 
gance, and  which,  if  they  are  now  iefs  read, 
are  neglected  only  becaufe  they  have  effedled 
that  reformation  which  their  authors  intended, 
and  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted. 
Their  ulcfulnefs  to  the  age  in  which  they  were 

■*  This  particular  number  of  the  Spe<flator,  it  is  fliiil,  was  not 
publiftisd  till  12  o'clock,  that  it  might  come  out  precifely  at  the 
hour  of  her  Majefty's  breakfafl,  ami  tl)at  no  time  might  be  left 
for  deliberating  about  ferving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  ufual.  S^re 
edit,  of  tiieTATLER  with  note,  vol.  Vl-  N'  271,  noa.  p.  452, 
&c.     N. 

written 
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written  is  fufficiently  attefted  by  the  tranflations 
which  alnnoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
hafte  to  obtain. 

This  fpecies  of  inftruftion  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced  by  the  French;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere's  Manners  of  the  Age, 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written 
without  connexion,  certainly  deferves  praife, 
for  livelinefs  of  defcription,  and  juftnefs  of 
obfervation. 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Speftator,  if  the  writers 
for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England  had  no 
mafters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had  yet 
undertaken  to  reform  either  the  favagenefs  of 
negledt,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to 
Ihew  when  to  fpeak,  or  to  be  filent ;  how  to 
refufe,  or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books 
to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to 
fettle  opinions  in  philofophy  or  politicks ;  but 
an  Arbiter  elegantiarum,  a  judge  of  propriety, 
was  yet  wanting,  who  fliould  furvey  the  track 
of  daily  converfation,  and  free  it  from  thorns 
and  prickles,  which  teaze  the  paficr,  though 
they  do  not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  is  fo  proper  as  the 

frequent  publication  of  lliort  papers,  which  we 

read  not  as  fludy  but  amufement.     If  the  fub- 

I   3  jea 
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je£l  be  flight,  the  treatife  likewife  is  fliort.  The 
bufy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  pa- 
tience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  eafy 
knowledge  began  among  us  in  the  Civil  War*, 
when  it  was  much  the  intcrefl  of  either  party 
to  raife  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercu- 
rius  Ruflicus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  It  is 
faid,  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
flolen  by  the  antagoniil,  w4io  by  this  flratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  thofe  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  v/orn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  tl^ofe  un- 
happy davs  left  fcarcely  any  man  leifure  to 
treafure  up  occalional  compofitions  ;  and  fo 
much  were  they  negle£led,  that  a  complete 
colleftion  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

Thefe   Mercuries  were  fucceeded  by  L'Ef- 
trange's    Obfervator,     and    that    by    Lefley's 

*  Newfpapers  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  here 
afllgned.  Cleiveland,  in  his  Charadler  of  a  London  Diurnal, 
fays,  "  The  original  finner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch  ;  Gallo-Bcl- 
gicus  the  Protoplas,  and  the  Modem  Meixuries  but  Hans  en 
kelders."  Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Gallo-bel- 
gicus  is  mentioned  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  ]  ^  126.  ori- 
ginally published  in  i6u2.  Thefe  vehicles  of  information  are 
pften  mentioned  in  the  plays  of  James  and  Charles  the  Fifft.  E. 

RehearfaL 
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RehearfaJ,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hitherto 
nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people,  in 
this  commodious  manner,  but  controverfy  re- 
lating to  the  Church  or  State  ;  of  which  they 
taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not 
teach  to  judge. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Royal  Society 
was  inflituted  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  publick 
difcontent.  The  Tatler  and  Speftator  had  the 
fame  tendency ;  they  were  publiflied  at  a  time 
when  two  parties,  loud,  reftlefs,  and  violent, 
each  with  plaufible  declarations,  and  each  per- 
haps without  any  diftinft  termination  of  its 
views,  were  agitating  the  nation  ;  to  minds 
heated  with  political  conteft,  they  fupplied 
cooler  and  more  inoffenlive  reflexions ;  and  it 
is  faid  by  Addifon,  in  a  fubfequent  work,  that 
they  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  con- 
verfation  of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolick 
and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ; 
an  effeft  which  they  can  never  wholly  lofe, 
while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  firft 
books  by  which  both  fexes  are  initiated  in 
the  elegances  of  knowledge. 

I  4  The 
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The  Tatlcr  and  Speftator  adjufted,  like 
Cafa,  the  unfettlcd  pra<5licc  of  dailv  inter- 
courfe  by  propriety  and  politcncfs ;  and,  like 
La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the  Chara£iers  and  Man' 
ficrs  of  the  Jge.  The  perfonages  introduced  in 
thefe  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conlnicuous  in  various  lla- 
tions.  Of  the  Tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  laft  paper,  and  of  the  Spedtator  by  Budgell 
in  the  Preface  to  Theophraftus,  a  book  which 
Addifon  has  recommended,  and  which  he  was 
fufpe£led  to  have  revifed,  if  he  did  not  write  it. 
Of  thofe  portraits,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fometimes  embelliihed,  and  fometimes  ag- 
gravated, the  originals  are  now  partly  known, 
and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  fay  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers,  is  to  give  them  but  a 
fmail  part  of  their  due  praife  ;  they  fuperadded 
literature  and  criticifm,  and  fometimes  towered 
far  above  their  predcceflbrs ;  and  taught,  with 
great  juilncfs  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  moft  important  duties  and  fublime 
truths, 

All  thefe  topicks   were  happily  varied  with 
elegant  ti»Slions  and  rcliued  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated 
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minated  with  different  changes   of  ftyle   and 
fehcities  of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  cha- 
rafters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  Spectator, 
the  favourite  of  Addifon  was  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  deh- 
cate  and  difcriminated  idea,  which  he  would 
not  fufFer  to  be  violated ;  and  therefore  when 
Steele  had  fliewn  him  innocently  picking  up  a 
girl  in  the  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern, 
he  drew  upon  himfelf  fo  much  of  his  friend's 
indignation,  that  he  v/as  forced  to  appeafe  hira 
by  a  promife  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the 
time  to  come. 

The  reafon  which  induced  Cervantes  to 
bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  fola  nacio 
Don  ^ixote,  y  yo  para  el,  made  Addifon  de- 
clare, with  an  undue  vehemence  of  expreffion, 
that  he  would  kill  Sir  Roger;  being  of  opinion 
that  they  were  born  for  one  another,  and  that 
anv  other  hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addifon  ever 
filled  up  his  original  delineation.  He  defcribes 
his  Knight  as  having  his  imagination  fome- 
what  warped  ;  but  of  this  perveriion  he  has 
made  very  little  ufe.     The  irregularities  in  Sir 

Roger's 
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Roger's  conduft  feem  not  fo  much  the  efFe(fls 
of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of 
life,  by  the  perpetual  prcfTure  of  fome  over- 
whelming idea,  as  of  habitual  rullicity,  and  that 
negligence  which  folitary  grandeur  naturally 
generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
vapours  of  incipient  madnefs,  which  from 
time  to  time  cloud  reafon,  without  eclipfing 
it,  it  requires  fo  much  nicely  to  exhibit,  that 
Addifon  feems  to  have  been  deterred  from  pro- 
fecuting  his  own  deiign. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  Tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
prelTed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interefl,  is 
oppofed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
intereft,  and  a  Whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of 
opinions,  it  is  probable  more  confequences 
were  at  firft  intended,  than  could  be  produced 
when  the  refolution  v/as  taken  to  exclude  party 
from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrev^r  does  but  little, 
and  that  little  fcems  not  to  have  pieafed  Addi- 
fon,  who,  when  he  difmiffed  him  from  the 
club,  changed  his  opinions.  Steele  had  made 
him,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  unfeeling  commerce, 
declare  that  he  *'  would  not  build  an  hofpital 

*'  for 
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*'  for  idle  people ;"  but  at  lafl  he  buvs  land, 
fettles  in  the  country,  and  builds  not  a  manu- 
faflory,  but  an  hofpital  for  twelve  old  huf- 
bandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a  merchant  has 
little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly 
confiders  with  little  kindnefs. 

Of  effays  thus  elegant,  thus  inftruftive,  and 
thus  commodioufly  diftributed,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe  the  approbation  general ,  and  the  fale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  obferved,  that  the 
fale  may  be  calculated  by  the  produft  o  the  tax, 
related  in  the  laft  number  to  produce  more  thaii 
twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore  ftated  at 
one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
fhillings  a  day  :  this,  at  a  half-penny  a  paper, 
will  give  fixteen  hundred  and  eighty  *  for  the 
daily  number. 

This  fale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be 
credited,  v.'as  likely  to  grow  lefs;  for  he  declares 
that  the  Speftator,  whom  he  ridicules  for  his 
endlefs  mention  of  the  fair  fex,  had  before  his 
recefs  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (17 13),  in  which  Cato  came 
upon   the   flage,    was    the  grand   cliraa£lerick 

*  That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  is  even 
much  below  the  real  number,  fee  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  ed. 
1786,  vol.  VI.  p.  45Z.    N. 

of 
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of  Addifon's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of 
Cato,  he  had,  as  is  faid,  planned  a  tragedy  in 
the  time  of  his  travels,  and  had  for  feveral  years 
the  four  firft  a6ts  finiflied,  which  were  fhewn 
to  fuch  as  were  likely  to  fpread  their  admira- 
tion. They  were  feen  by  Pope,  and  by  Gib- 
ber, who  relates  that  Steele,  when  he  took 
back  the  copy,  told  him,  in  the  dcfpicable 
cant  of  literary  modeily,  that,  whatever  fpirit 
his  friend  had  fliewn  in  the  compolition,  he 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage  fuffi- 
cient  to  expofe  it  to  the  cenfure  of  a  Britifh 
audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when 
thofe,  who  affedled  to  think  liberty  in  danger, 
affeded  iikewife  to  think  that  a  flage-play 
might  preferve  it :  and  Addilon  was  impor- 
tuned, in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of 
Britain,  to  Ihew  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by 
finifhing  his  defign. 

To  refume  his  work  he  feemed  perverfely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling;  and  by  a  requeft, 
which  perhaps  he  willied  to  be  denied,  dcfired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  aft.  Hughes  fup- 
pofed  him  ferious ;  and,  undertaking  the  fup- 
plement,  brought  in  a  few  days  fome  fcenes 
for  his  examination  ;  but  he  had  in  the  mean 

time 
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time  gone  to  work  himfelf,  and  produced  half 
an  aft,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  but 
with  brevity  irregularly  difproportionate  to  the 
foregoing  parts :  like  a  tallc  performed  with  re- 
luftance,  and  hurried  to  its  conclufion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  Cato  was 
made  publick  by  any  change  of  the  author's 
purpofe  ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  railing 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour  by  falfe  pofitions 
of  preparatory  criticifm,  and  with  poifoning  the 
toivn  by  contradifting  in  the  Speftator  the 
eftablilhed  rule  of  poetical  jufiice,  becaufe  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  be- 
fore a  tyrant.  The  faft  is  certain  ;  the  motives 
we  mufb  guefs. 

Addifon  was,  I  believe,  fufficiently  difpofed 
to  bar  all  avenues  againll  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were 
thefe  words,  "  Britons  arife,  be  Vv'orth  like 
"  this  approved;"  meaning  nothing  more  than, 
Britons,  ereft  and  exalt  yourfelves  to  the 
approbation  of  public  virtue.  Addifon  was 
frii^hted,  left  he  faould  be  thought  a  promoter 
of  infurrection,  and  the  line  was  hquidated  to 
"  Britons,  attend." 

Now, 
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Now,  *'  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
"  the  great,  the  impotant  day,"  when  Addifon 
was  to  Hand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard 
as  was  poffible,  on  the  firft  night  Steele,  as 
himfelf  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  fays  Pope  *,  had  been  tried  for  the 
iirll  time  in  favour  of  the  Diflrell  Mother  ;  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  praftifed  for 
Cato. 

The  danger  was  foon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faftion.  The 
Whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  Liberty 
was  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  on  the  I'ories ;  and 
the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  llievv  that  the 
fatire  was  unfclt.  The  flory  of  Bolingbroke 
is  well  known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box, 
and  gave  him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the 
caufe  of  Liberty  fo  well  againft  a  perpetual 
dictator.  The  Whigs,  fays  Pope,  defign  a 
fecond  prefent,  when  they  can  accompany  it 
with  as  good  a  fentence. 

The  play,  fupported  thus  by  the  emulation 
of  fadlious  praife,  was  a6led  night  after  night 

*  Spence. 

for 
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for  a  longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public 
had  allowed  to  any  drama  before  ;  and  the  au- 
thor, as  Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related, 
wandered  through  the  whole  exhibition  behind 
the  fcenes  with  reftlefs  and  unappeafable  foli- 
citude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Queen  would  be  pleafed  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her;  '*  but,  as  he  had  deilgned  that  compli- 
*'  ment  elfewhere,  he  found  himfelf  obliged," 
fays  Tickell,  "  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand, 
*'  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to  fend  it  into 
*'  the  world  without  any  dedication." 

Human  happinefs  has  always  its  abatements  ; 
the  brightell  fun-fhine  of  fuccefs  is  not  without 
a  cloud.  No  fooner  was  Cato  offered  to  the 
reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute  ma- 
lignity of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticifm.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  niore  furious 
than  Addifon,  for  what  they  called  liberty, 
and  though  a  flatterer  of  the  Whig  miniftry, 
could  not  fit  quiet  at  a  fuccefsful  play ,  but  was 
eager  to  tell  friends  and  enemies,  that  they  had 
mifplaced  their  admirations.  The  world  was 
too  ftubborn  for  inilrudion  ;  with  the  fate  of 

the 
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the  cenlurer  of  Corneiile's  Cid,  his  animadver- 
fions  lliewed  his  anger  without  efFedl,  and  Cato 
continued  to  be  praifed. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting 
the  friendfhip  of  Addifon,  by  vilifying  his  old 
enemy,  and  could  give  refentment  its  full  play 
without  appearing  to  revenge  hinifelf.  He 
therefore  publiflied  A  Narrative  of  the  mad'.ejs  of 
^John  Dc7mls  ;  a  performance  which  left  the  rb- 
jections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  difcovered  more  defirc  of  vexing  the 
critick.  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addifon,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  world, 
probably  faw  the  felfifhnefs  of  Pope's  friendfliip ; 
and,  refolving  that  he  fliould  have  the  conie- 
quences  of  his  officioufneis  to  himfelf,  informed 
Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  forry  for  the  in- 
fult ;  and  that,  whenever  he  Ihould  think  fit  to 
anfwer  his  remarks,  he  would  do  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  which  nothing  could  be  obje6led. 

The  grcateft  weaknefs  of  the  play  is  in  the 
fcencs  of  love,  which  arc  fald  by  Pope  *  to 
have  been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a 
fubfequcnt  review,  in  compliance  with  the  po- 

*  Spence. 
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pular  prai^ice  of  the  ftage.  Such  an  authority 
it  is  hard  to  rejeft;  yet  the  love  is  fo  intimately 
mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  it  cannot 
eafily  be  thought  extrinfick  and  adventitious  ; 
for  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  ? 
or  how  were  the  four  adls  filled  in  the  iiril 
draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  Wits  feemed  proud 
to  pay  their  attendance  with  encomiaftick  ver- 
fes.  The  beft  are  from  an  unknov/n  hand, 
which  will  perhaps  lofe  fomewhat  of  their 
praife  when  the  author  is  known  to  be  Jef- 
freys. 

Cato  had  yet  other  honours.  It  v/as  cen- 
fured  as  a  party-play  by  a  Schclar  of  O::ford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  tranflated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  a^ted  at  Florence  ;  and  by  the  Je- 
fuits  of  St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  verfion  a  copy  was  fent 
to  iVIr.  Addifon:  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  fake  of  comparing  their 
veriion  of  the  foliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  fame  fubjeft 
by  Des  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was 
tranflated,    with   a  criticifm    on   the  Englifh 

Vol.  III.  K  play. 
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play.  But- the  tranflator  and  the  crltick  arc 
now  forgotten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanlwered,  and  therefore 
little  read:  Addifon  knew  the  policy  of  litera- 
ture too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a  cri- 
ticifm,  which,  though  fometimes  intemperate, 
was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  ftage,  anothef 
daily  paper,  called  The  Guardian,  was  publiflied 
by  Steele.  To  this,  Addifon  gave  great  aflift- 
ance,  whether  occafionally  or  by  previous  en- 
gagement is  not  known. 

The  charafter  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  ferious  :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  the  duties  and  the  decencies  of  life, 
but  feemed  not  to  include  literary  fpeculations, 
and  was  in  fome  degree  violated  by  merriment 
and  burlefque.  What  had  the  Guardian  of 
the  Lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little 
men,  with  nells  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  pro- 
lufions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  neceHary  to  be  faid, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spedtator,  with 
the  fame  elegance,  and  the  fame  variety,  till 

fome 
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To  me  unlucky  fparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  fet 
Steele's  politicks  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed 
into  fa£lion.  He  was  foon  too  hot  for  neutral 
topicks,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the 
EngUJhman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  m?aked  in  the 
Spe6tator  by  one  of  the  Letters  in  the  name  of 
Clio^  and  in  tlie  Guardian  by  a  hand  \  whether 
it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  ufurp  the  praife  of  others,  or 
as  Steele,  v/ith  far  greater  likehhood,  inlinuates, 
that  he  could  not  without  difcontent  impart  to 
others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that 
his  avidity  did  not  fatisfy  itfelf  with  the  air  of 
renown,  but  that  with  great  eagernefs  he  laid 
hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  profits^ 

Many  of  thefe  papers  were  written  with 
powers  truly  comick,  with  nice  difcrimination 
of  charafters,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  na- 
tural or  accidental  deviations  from  propriety ; 
but  it  was  not  fuppofed  that  he  had  tried  a  co- 
medy on  the  itage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death, 
declared  him  the  author  of  the  Drummer ;  this 
however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any 
dirccl  tellimony ;  for  when  Addifon  put  the 
play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  wag 
K  2  the 
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tlie  work  of  a  "  Gentleman  in  the  Company  •," 
and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confefTed,  with 
cold  dilapprobation,  he  was  probably  lefs  wil- 
ling to  claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  col- 
le»Stion  ;  but  the  tellimony  of  Steele,  and  the 
total  lilence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  deter- 
mined the  public  to  aflign  it  to  Addifon,  and  it 
ie  now  printed  with  his  otlier  poetry.  Steele 
carried  the  Drummer  to  the  play-houfe,  and 
afterwards  to  the  prefs,  and  fold  the  copy  for 
lifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the 
charafters  are  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  fuch  as  Addifon 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  Ihould  have 
been  ill  received  would  raifc  wonder,  did  we 
not  daily  fee  the  capricious  diibibution  of  thea- 
trical praife. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent 
fpe£tator  of  publick  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  dif- 
ferent exigencies  required  (in  1707),  The  pre- 
fent  State  of  the  li^ar,  and  the  Nccejjity  of  an  Aug- 
mntati:n\  which,  however  judicious,  being 
written  on  temporary  topicks,  and  exhibiting 
\io  pecuhar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention, 

and 
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and  has  naturally  funk  by  its  own  weight  into 
negleft.  This  cannot  be  faid  of  tlie  few  pa- 
pers entitled  The  Whi^  Examiner ^  in  which  is 
employed  all  tlie  force  of  gay  malevolence  and 
humorous  fatire.  Of  this  paper,  which  juft 
appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  "it  is  now  down  among  the 
*' dead  men*."  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the 
death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed. 
Every  reader  of  every  party,  fince  perfonal  ma- 
lice is  paft,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed 
the  nation  are  read  only  as  efFufions  of  wit, 
mull  wifli  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ; 
for  on  no  occalion  was  the  genius  of  Addifon 
more  vigoroufly  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the 
fuperiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently  ap- 
pear. Y^\%  Trial  of  Count  Tariffs  written  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France, 
lived  no  longer  than  the  quellion  that  pro- 
duced it. 

Not  long  afterw^ards,  an  attempt  was  m'Ade  to 
revive  the  Spe^ator^  at  a  time  indeed   by  no 

*  From  a  Tory  fons  iii  vogue  at  the  time,  the  burthen 
whereof  is, 

And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Povvn  amoD2  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.    H, 

K  3    •  means 
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tneans  favourable  to  literature,  when  tlie  fuc- 
ceflion  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the 
nation  with  anxiety,  difcord,  and  confufion, 
and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the 
fatiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  flop  to  the  publica- 
tion, after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers, 
which  were  afterwards  colledled  into  an  eighth 
volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  one 
of  thofe  that  went  before  it.  Addifon  pro- 
duced more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and  the  other 
contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  ap- 
pearing as  his  affociates.  The  time  that  had 
paffed  during  the  fufpeniion  of  the  SpeSiator^ 
though  it  had  not  leflcned  his  power  of  hu- 
mour, feems  to  have  increafed  his  difpofltion 
to  ferioufnefs  ;  the  proportion  of  his  religious 
to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the  for™ 
mer  feries. 

The  SpeSlator,  from  its  recommencement, 
was  publilhed  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and 
no  difcriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  pa- 
pers. To  Addifon  Tickell  has  afcribed  twenty- 
;hree  *. 

*  Numb.  556.  557.  558.  559.  561.  562.  565.  567.  568. 
569.  571.  574.  575.  579.  5S0.  582.  5S3.  5«4.  iSj.  590.  592. 
593.  6po, 

The 
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The  SpeSlator  had  many  contributors ;  and 
Steele,  whofe  negligence  kept  him  always  in  a 
hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnifh  a  paper, 
called  loudly  for  the  Letters,  of  which  Addifon, 
whofe  materials  were  more,  made  little  ufe ; 
having  recourfe  to  Iketches  and  hints,  the  pro- 
idu6l  of  his  former  lludies,  which  he  now  re-» 
viewed  and  completed  :  among  thefe  are  named 
by  Tickell  the  EJJays  on  IVit,  thofe  on  the 
Pleafurei  of  the  Imagination,  and  the  Criticifm 
on  Milton, 

When  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  took  pofTeffioi^ 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reafonable  to  expedl  that 
the  zeal  of  Addifon  would  be  fuitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  was  made 
fecretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by 
his  office  to  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the 
Queen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  va- 
cant. To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who  was  fo  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event,  and 
fo  diftrafted  by  choice  of  expreffion,  that  the 
lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of 
Criticifm,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
houfe,  and  ordered  him  to  difpatch  the  mef- 
fage,  Southwell  readily  told  what  was  ne- 
K  4  ceilary 
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ceflary  in  the  common  ftyle  of  bufinefs,  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addifon. 

He  was  better  quahfied  for  the  Freeholder^ 
a  paper  which  he  pubhlhed  twice  a  week,  from 
'Dtc.  23,  17 15,  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
year.  This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the 
eflablilhed  government,  fometimes  with  argu- 
ment, fometimes  with  mirth.  In  argimient 
he  had  many  equals  ;  but  his  humour  was  fm- 
gular  and  raatchlefs.  Bigotry  itfelf  mufl  be 
delighted  with  the  Tory-Fox-hunter, 

There  are  however  forae  ftrokes  Icfs  elegant, 
and  lefs  decent ;  fuch  as  the  Pretender's  Jour- 
nal, in  which  one  topick  of  ridicule  is  his  po- 
verty. This  mode  of  abufe  had  been  employed 
by  Milton  againft  king  Charles  II. 

*'  —  —  —  —         Jacob  ai, 

"  Centum  exulantis  vifcera  marfupii  regis." 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  fome  alder- 
man of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than 
the  exiled  princes  ;  but  that  which  might  be 
expefted  from  Milton's  favagenefs,  or  Old- 
mi  xon's  meannefs,  was  not  fuitable  to  the  de- 
licacy of  Addifon. 

Steele 
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Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  Freeholder 

too  nice  and  gentle   for  fuch  noify  times ;  and 

s  reported  to  have  faid  that  the  minillry  made 

ufe  of  a  lute,  when  they  ihould  have  called  for 

a  trumpet. 

This  year  (17 16*)  he  married  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  folicited 
by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtfhip,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of  Sir 
Roger  to  his  difdainful  widow;  and  who,  I 
am  afraid,  diverted  herfelf  often  by  playing 
with  his  paffion.  He  is  faid  to  have  firft  known 
her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  fon  \.  "  He 
*'  formed,"  faid  Tonfon,  "  the  defign  of  get- 
*'  ting  that  lady,  from  the  time  when  he  was 
*'  firfl  recommended  into  the  family."  In  what 
part  of  his  life  he  obtained  the  recommenda- 
tion, or  how  long,  and  in  what  manner  he 
lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not.  His  advances 
at  firft  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder 
as  his  reputation  and  influence  increafed ;  till 
at  laft  the  lady  was  perfuaded  to  marry  him, 
on-  terms  much  like  thofe  on  which  a  Turkilh 
princefs  is  efpoufed,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  re- 

*  Augult  2,  f  Spence. 

ported 
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ported  to  pronounce,  *'  Daughter,  1  give  thee 
f-'  this  man  for  thy  flave."  The  marriage,  if 
uncontradifted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no 
addition  to  his  happinefs  ;  it  neither  found 
them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  re- 
membered her  own  rank,  and  thought  herfeif 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  fon.  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  Dtfpair^ 
ing  Shepherd  is  faid  to  have  been  written,  either 
before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  memorable 
pair  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addifon  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

The  year  after  (17 17),  he  rofe  to  his  highefi: 
elevation,  being  made  fecretary  of  ftate.  For 
this  employment  he  might  be  juftly  fuppofed 
qualiiied  by  long  pra«n:ice  of  bulinefs,  and  by 
his  regular  afcent  through  other  offices  ;  but 
expeftation  is  often  difappointcd  ;  it  is  uni- 
verfally  confefled  that  he  was  unequal  to  the 
(duties  of  his  place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons 
he  could  not  fpeak,  and  therefore  was  ufelefs 
to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In  the 
pffice,  fays  Pope  ••,  he  could  not  iffue  an  order 

*  Sper.ce.- 
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without  loling  his  time  in  quell  of  fine  expref-^ 
fions.  What  he  gained  in  rank,  he  loll  in 
credit ;  and,  finding  by  experience  his  own 
inability,  was  forced  to  folicit  his  difmiffion, 
with  a  penfion  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  His  friends  palliated  this  relinquifh- 
ment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies 
knew  the  true  reafon,  with  an  account  of  de- 
clining health,  and  the  neceffity  of  recefs  and 
quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  begari 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  life. 
He  purpofed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  ftory  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  bafis 
is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
could  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
fentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of 
the  Chrijiian  Religion^  of  which  part  was  pub- 
lifhed  after  his  death  ;  and  he  defigned  to  have 
made  a  new  poetical  verfion  of  tlie  Pfahns. 

Thefe  pious  compofitions  Pope  imputed  *"  to 
a  felfilh  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  ownsa 

*  Spence. 

of 
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of  Tonfon  ;  who  having  quarrelled  with  Addi- 
fon,  and  not  loving  him,  faid,  that,  when  he 
laid  down  the  fecretary's  office,  he  intended 
to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a  biihoprick;  "  for," 
faid  he,  "  1  always  thought  him  a  priell  in  his 
"  heart." 

That  Pope  fhould  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  Tonfon  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed  fo  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only 
proof,  that  he  retained  fome  malignity  from 
tlieir  ancient  rivalry.  Tonfon  pretended  but 
to  guefs  it;  no  other  mortal  every  fufpedled 
it ;  and  Pope  might  have  reflc^led,  that  a  man 
who  had  been  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  mini- 
llry  of  Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a 
biihoprick  than  by  defending  Religion,  or  tranf- 
lating  the  Pfalms. 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  defign  to 
make  an  Englifh  Diftionary,  and  that  he  con- 
fidered  Dr.  Tillotfon  as  the  writer  of  higheft 
authority.  There  was  formerly  fent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leatherfellers 
Company,  who  was  eminent  for  curiofity  and 
literature,  a  collection  of  examples  feleftcd 
from  Tillotfon's  works,  as  Locker  faid,  by 
Addifon.     It  came  too  late  to  be  of  ufe,  fo  I 

infpeded 
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infpefted  it  but  flightly,  and  remember  it  in- 
diflinftly.     I  thought  the  paffages  too  fhort. 

Addifon  however  did  not  conclude  his  life 
in  peaceful  ftudies ;  but  relapfed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  difpute. 

It  fo  happened  that  (17 18-19)  a  controverfy 
was  agitated  wirh  great  vehemence  between 
thofe  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addifon  and 
Steele.  It  may  be  afked,  in  the  language  of 
Homer,  what  power  or  what  caufe  could  fet 
them  at  variance.  The  fubjeft  of  their  difpute 
was  of  great  importance.  The  earl  of  Sunder- 
land propofed  an  aft  called  The  Peerage  Bill'., 
by  which  the  number  of  Peers  fhould  be  fixed, 
and  the  king  rcftrained  from  any  new  creation 
of  nobility,  unlefs  when  an  old  family  flioukl 
be  extinft.  To  this  the  lords  would  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is 
now  well  known,  almofl  indifferent  to  the  pof- 
fefiions  of  the  Crown,  had  been  perfuaded  to 
confent.  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among 
the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclufion  of  themfelves  and  their 
polterity.     The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 

pofed. 
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pofcJ,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Pvobert  Wal- 

pole,  whofe  fpeech  was  publiflied. 

The  lords  might:  think  their  dignity  dimi- 
nifhcd  by  improper  advancements,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  introdudlion  of  twelve  new  peers 
at  once,  to  produce  a  majority  of  Tories  in  the 
lail  reign  ;  an  aft  of  authority  violent  enough, 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  that  contempt  of  national  right, 
with  which  fome  time  afterwards,  by  the  inlti- 
gation  of  Whiggifm,  the  commons,  chofen 
by  the  people  for  three  years,  chofe  themfelves 
for  feven.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wifli  to 
increafe  their  power.  The  tendency  of  the 
bill,  as  Steele  obferved  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  Ariftocracy;  for 
a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  fo  limited. 
Would  have  been  defpotick  and  irrefiftible. 

To  prevent  this  fubverfion  of  the  ancient 
eftablilliment,  Steele,  whofe  pen  rcvidily  fc- 
conded  his  political  paffions,  endeavoured  to 
alarm  the  nation  by  a  pamphlet  called  The  PL- 
be'an  ;  to  this  an  anfwer  was  publifhed  by  Ad  ; 
difon,  under  the  title  of  The  Old  fP'hig,  m 
Vkiiicli  it  is  not  difcovered  that  Steele  was  then 

known 
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known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons. 
Steele  replied  by  a  fecond  Pleh'eian ;  and,  whe- 
ther  by  ignorance  or  by   courtefy,    confined 
himfelf  to  his  queftion,  without  any  perfonal 
tiotice   of  his    opponent.      Nothing   hitherto 
was  committted  againfl  the  laws  of  friendfhip, 
or   proprieties   of  decency  ;  but  controvertifls 
cannot  long  retain  their  kindnefs  for  each  other. 
The  Old  H^hig  anfwered  the  Pleheian,  and  could 
not  forbear  fome  contempt  of  "  little  Dicky ^ 
whofe  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
however  did  not  lofe  his  fettled  veneration  for 
his  friend  ;  bat  contented  himfelf  with  quoting 
fome  lines  of  Cato,  which  were  at  once  detec- 
tion and  reproof.     The  bill  was  laid  afide  dur- 
ing that  fcflion,  and  Addifon  died  before  the 
next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  reje^led  by 
two  hundred  fixty-five  to  one  hundred  feventy" 
feven. 

Every  reader  furely  muft  regret  that  thefe 
two  illuftrious  friends,  after  fo  many  years  paft 
in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of  in- 
tereft,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellowfhip 
of  ftudy,  fliould  finally  part  in  acrimonious  op- 
pofition.  Such  a  controverfy  was,  "  Bellum 
*' plufquam    a'W/f,"    as    Lucan    expreffes    it. 

Why 
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Why  could  not  fa£lion  find  other  advocatts  i 
But,  among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human 
flate,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the  inftability 
of  friendlliip. 

Of  this  difpute  1  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  Biograpkia  Britinnlca.  The  Old  IVhig 
is  not  infertcd  in  Addifon's  works,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  Tickell  in  his  Life;  why  it  was 
omitted,  tlic  biographers  doubtlefs  give  the  true 
reafon  ;  the  fact  v.'as  too  recent,  and  thofe  who 
had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not  yet 
cool. 

The  neceflity  of  complying  with  times,  and 
of  fparing  perfons,  is  the  great  impediment 
of  biography.  Hiftory  may  be  formed  from 
permanent  monuments  and  records ;  but  Lives 
can  only  be  written  from  pcrfonal  knowledge, 
which  is  grov/ing  every  day  lefi',  and  in  a  fhort 
time  is  loft  for  ever.  What  is  known  can 
fcldom  be  immediately  told  ;  and  when  it 
might  be  told,  it  is  no  longer  known.  The 
delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  difcri- 
minattons  of  charafter,  and  the  minute  pecu- 
liarities of  condndt,"  are  foon  obliterated ;  and 
it  is  furcly  better  that  caprice,  obftinacy,  fro- 
lick,  and  folly,  however  tliey  might  delight  in 

the 
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the  defcription,  iliould  be  iilently  forgotten, 
than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unfeafon- 
able  dcteftion,  a  pang  fliould  be  given  to  a 
widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend. 
As  the  procefs  of  thefe  narratives  is  now  bring- 
ing me  among  my  contemporaries,  1  begin  to 
feel  myfclf  "  walking  upon  alhes  under  which 
"  the  fire  is  not  extinguifhed,"  and  coming  to 
the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 
fay  "  nothing  that  is  falfe,  than  all  that  is 
"  true." 

The  end  of  this  ufeful  life  was  now  ap- 
proaching.— Addifon  had  for  fome  time  been 
oppreffed  by  fliortnefs  of  breath,  which  was 
now  aggravated  by  a  dropfy  ;  and,  finding  his 
danger  preffing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
to  his  own  precepts  and  profeffions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  fent,  as 
Pope  relates  *,  a  meiTage  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick to  Mr.  Gay,  defiring  to  fee  him.  Gay, 
who  had  not  vifited  him  for  fome  time  before, 
obeyed  the  fummons,  and  found  himfelf  re- 
ceived with  great  kindnefs.  The  purpofe  for 
which   the    interview   had   been    folicited  was 

*  Spence. 
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then  difcovered.  Addlfon  told  him  that  he  had 
hijuredhini;  but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would 
recompenfe  him.  What  the  injury  was  he 
did  not  explain ;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know ; 
but  fuppofed  that  fome  preferment  defigned 
for  him  had,  by  Addifon's  intervention,  been 
with-held. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions. 
Addifon,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeft, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expoflulations  had  no 
cffe£l.  One  ex.periment,  however,  remained 
to  be  tried:  when  he  found  his  life  near  Its  end, 
he  direfted  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to  hear 
his  laft  injunftions,  told  him,  "  I  have  fent 
*'  for  you  that  you  may  fee  how  a  Chriftian  can 
*'  die."  What  effedl  this  awful  fcene  had  on 
the  carl,  I  know  not ;  he  likewife  died  himfelf 
in  a  fhort  time. 

In  Tickell's  excellent  Elegy  on  his  friend 
are  thefe  lines  : 


He'taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  ch  I  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die. 
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In  which  he  alludes,  as  he  toJd  Dr.  Young,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Air.  Tickell  for 
the  pubhcation  of  his  works,  and  dedicated 
them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Craggs,  he  died  June  17,  17 19,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  fufficient  tellimony,  that 
the  refentmeut  of  party  has  tranfmitted  no 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of 
thofe  who  are  praifed  only  after  death  ;  for  his 
merit  was  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Swift,  having  obferved  that  his  eleftion  paffed 
without  a  contell,  adds,  that,  if  he  propofed 
himfelf  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
refufed. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguifli  his 
kindnefs  for  the  merit  of  his  opponents  :  when 
he  was  fecretary  in  Ireland,  he  refufed  to  inter- 
mit his  acquaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
is  fo  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  orfullen 
taciturnity,  v/hich  his  friends  called  modefly 
by  too  mild  a"  name.  Steele  mentions  with 
great  tendcrnefs  "  that  remarkable  balhfulnefs, 
*'  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles 
L  2  '     *'  merit-,'* 
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*'  merit i"  and  tells  us,  that  "his  abilities 
*'  were  covered  only  by  modefty,  which  doubles 
*'  the  beauties  which  are  feen,  and  gives  credit 
•♦  and  efteem  to  all  that  are  concealed."  Chef- 
terfield  affirms,  that  "  Addifon  was  the  moll 
*'  timorous  and  aukward  man  that  he  ever  faw." 
And  Addifon,  fpeaking  of  his  own  deficience 
in  converfation,  ufed  to  fay  of  himfelf,  that, 
with  refpeft  to  intelledlual  wealth,  "  he  could 
"  draw  bills  for  a  thoufand  pounds,  though  he 
*'  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obflrudted 
and  diilreffed  ;  that  he  was  often  opprefied  by 
an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity ;  every 
tcftimcny  concurs  to  prove  :  but  Cheilerfield's 
reprefentation  is  doubtlefs  hyperbolical.  That 
man  cannot  be  fuppofcd  very  unexpert  in  the 
arts  of  converfation  and  praftice  of  life,  who 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  ufefulnefs 
and  dcxterit}',  became  fecretary  of  Hate ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-feven,  after  having  not  only 
Hood  long  in  the  higheft  rank  of  wit  and  lite- 
rature, but  filled  one  of  the  moil  important 
othccs  of  flare* 

The 
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The  time  in  which  he  lived  liad  reafon  to 
lament  his  obftinacy  of  filence  :  "  for  he  was," 
fays  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
"  humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  fuch  perfection, 
"  that  I  have  often  relieved,  after  a  night 
*'  fpent  with  him  apart  from  all  the  world, 
*'  that  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  converfing  with 
"  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Ca- 
*'  tullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and  nature, 
*'  heightened  with  humour  more  exquiiite  and 
*'  delightful  than  any  other  man  ever  poffeffed." 
This  is  the  fondnefs  of  a  friend ;  let  us  hear 
what  is  told  us  by  a  rival.  *'  Addifon's  con- 
*'  verfation  *,"  fays  Pope,  *'  had  fomething 
"in  it  more  charming  than  1  have  found  in 
"  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only  when 
*'  familiar  :  before  ftrangers,  or  perhaps  a  fingic 
*'  ftranger,  he  preferved  his  dignity  by  a  fliff 
*'  filence." 

This  modefty  was  by  no  means  inconfiftent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit. 
He  demanded  to  be  the  firfl  name  in  modern 
wit;  and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  ufcd  to 
depreciate  Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congrcvc 
defended  againft  them  f.     There  is  no  reafon 

*  Spence.  f  Tonfon  and  Spcr.ce. 
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to  doubt  that  be  fuffeied  too  mucb  pain  from 
the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation; 
nor  is  it  without  llrong  reafon  fufpefted,  that 
by  Ibme  difingenuous  afts  he  endeavoured  to 
obftrucl  it ;  Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom 
he  infiduoufly  injured,  though  the  only  man  of 
whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  fuch  as  might  have  fa- 
tisfied  him  with  confcious  excellence.  Of 
very  extenfive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofs.  He  feems  to  have  had  fmall  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  en  Medals  Ihew  that  he  had 
perufed  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  Ikill. 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
indeed  of  adventitious  fentimcnts;  his  witalways 
could  fuggeft  what  the  occaiion  demanded.  He 
had  read  with  critical  eyes  the  important  volume 
of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart  of  man 
from  tlie  depths  of  ftratagcm  to  the  furface  of 
afFe£tation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  ealily  communicate. 
*'  This,"  fays  Steele,  '*  was  particular  in  this 
*'  waiter,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  refolu- 
"  tion,  or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  defigned 

"  to 
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*'  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and 
"  di£lateit  into  language  with  as  much  freedom 
"  and  cafe  as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and 
*'  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what 
"  he  didlated." 

Pope  *,  who  can  be  lefs  fufpefted  of  favour- 
ing his  memoiy,  declares  tliat  he  wrote  very 
fluently,  but  was  flow  and  fcrupulous  in  cor- 
re£ling  ;  that  many  of  his  Speftators  were 
written  verv  faft,  and  fent  immediately  to  the 
prefs;  and  that  it  feemedto  be  for  his  advantage 
not  to  have  time  for  much  revifal. 

**  He  would  alter,"  fays  Pope,  *'  any  thing 
"  to  pleafe  his  friends,  before  publication  ; 
"  but  would  not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards : 
*'  and  I  believe  not  one'  word  in  Cato,  to 
*'  which  I  made  an  objeftion,  was  fufFered  to 
*'  ftand." 

The  laft  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  havifig  been 
originally  written 

And,  oh!  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato 's  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objeftions  to  the 
fix  concluding  lines.     In  the  firfl  couplet  the 

*  Spence, 
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words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  and  the 
fecond  line  is  taken  from  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  firfl  verfe,  being  included 
in  the  fecond,  is  therefore  ufelefs  ;  and  in  the 
third  Difcord  is  made  to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  courfe  of  Addifon's  familiar  day*, 
before  his  marriage,  Pope  has  given  a  detail. 
He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him  Budgell,  and 
perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions  were 
Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant, 
and  colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  thefc 
he  alwavs  breakfafted.  He  fludied  all  morning; 
then  dined  at  a  tavern ;  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  fervant  in  the  countefs  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  Addifon,  kept  a  coffee -houfe  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  RufTcl-ftreet,  about  two  doors  from 
Covent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits 
of  that  time  ufcd  to  affcmble.  It  is  faid,  when 
Addifon  had  fufFered  any  vexation  from  the 
countefs,  he  withdrew  the  companv  from  But- 
ton's lioufe. 

*  Spence. 
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From  the  cotFee-houfe  he  went  again  to  a  ta- 
vern, where  he  often  fat  late,  and  drank  too 
much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  difcontent  feeks 
for  comfort,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bafh- 
fulnefs  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Addifon  was  firft  feduced  to  excefs  by  the 
manumiffion  which  he  obtained  from  the  fer- 
vile  timidity  of  his  fober  hours.  He  that  feels 
oppreffion  from  the  prefence  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  knows  himfelf  fuperior,  will  dcfire  to  fet 
loofe  his  powers  of  converfation ;  and  who, 
that  ever  afked  fuccours  from  Bacchus,  was 
able  to  preferve  himfelf  from  being  enflaved 
by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  thofe  friends  it  was  that  Addifon 
difplayed  the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accom- 
plifhments,  which  may  ealily  be  fuppofed  fuch 
as  Pope  reprefents  them.  The  remark  of  Man- 
deville,  who,  when  he  had  paffed  an  evening 
in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  par- 
fon  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detra£l  little  from  his 
charafter;  he  was  always  referved  to  flrangers, 
and  was  not  incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by 
a  charadler  like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manners,  the  intervention  of  fixty  years  has 

now 
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now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promifed  Con- 
greve  and  the  publick  a  complete  defcription  of 
his  charadter  ;  but  the  promifes  of  authors  are 
like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no 
more  on  his  defign,  or  thought  on  it  with 
anxiety  that  at  lafl  difgufled  him,  and  left  his 
friend  in  the  hands  of  Tickell. 

One  flight  lineament  of  his  charaftcr  Swift 
has  preferved.  It  was  his  praftice,  when  he 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter 
his  opinions  by  acquiefcence,  and  link  him  yet 
deeper  in  abfurdity.  This  artifice  of  mifchief 
was  admired  by  Stella;  and  Swift  feems  to  ap- 
prove her  admiration. 

His  works  will  fupply  fome  information. 
It  appears  from  his  various  pi£lures  of  the 
world,  tliat,  with  all  his  baflifulnefs,  he  had 
convcrfed  with  many  diftinft  clafles  cf  men, 
had  furveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  ob- 
fervation,  and  marked  with  great  acutenefs  the 
effefts  of  different  modes  of  life.  He  was  a 
man  in  whofe  prefence  nothing  reprehenfible 
was  out  of  danger  ;  quick  in  difcerning  what- 
ever was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwil- 
ling to  expofe  it.  *'  There  are,"  fays  Steele, 
*'  in  his  writings,  many  oblique  ftrokes  upon 
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*'  fome  of  the  wittieil  men  of  the  age."  His 
delight  was  more  to  excite  merriment  than  de- 
teftation ;  and  he  dete£ts  follies  rather  than 
crimes. 

If  any  judgement  be  made,  from  his  books, 
of  his  moral  charafter,  nothing  will  be  found 
but  purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  man- 
kind indeed,  lefs  extenfive  than  that  of  Addi- 
fon,  will  Ihew,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are 
very  different.  Many  who  praife  virtue,  do 
no  more  than  praife  it.  Yet  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  that  Addifon's  profefTions  and  pra^ice 
were  at  no  great  variance,  fince,  amidft  that 
ftorm  of  fa£tion  in  which  moll  of  his  life  was 
pafled,  though  his  ftation  made  him  confpicu- 
ous,  and  his  activity  made  him  formidable^  the 
charafter  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never 
contradifted  by  his  enemies  :  of  thofe  with 
whom  intereft  or  opinion  united  him,  he  had 
not  only  the  efteem,  but  the  kindnefs  ;  and  of 
others,  whom  the  violence  of  oppofition  drove 
againft  him,  though  he  might  lofe  the  love,  he 
retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  jullly  obferved  by  Tickell,  that  he  em- 
ployed wit  on  the  fide  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  not  only  made  the  proper  ufe  of  wit  him- 
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felf,  but  taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time 
it  has  been  generally  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of 
reafon  and  of  truth.  He  has  diflipated  the  pre- 
judice that  had  long  conneftcd  gaiety  witli  vice, 
and  eafinefs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  princi- 
ples. He  has  reflored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and 
taught  innocence  not  to  be  afhamed.  This  is 
an  elevation  of  literary  charader,  "  above  all 
"Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  greater 
felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
purified  intelleftual  pleafure,  feparated  mirth 
from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufnefs ; 
of  having  taught  a  fucceffion  of  writers  to 
bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of  good- 
nefs ;  and,  if  I  may  uie  expreffions  yet  more 
awful,  of  having  "turned  many  to  righteouf- 
*'  nefs." 

ADDISON,  in  his  life,  and  for  forac 
time  afterwards,  was  confidered  by  the  greater 
part  of  readers  as  fupremely  excelling  both  in 
poetry  and  criticifm.  Part  of  his  reputation 
may  be  probably  afcribed  to  the  advancement 
of  his  fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  obferves,  he 
became  a  ftatefman,  and  faw  poets  w^aiting  at 
his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praife  was  ac- 
cumulated 
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cumulated  upon  him.  Much  hkevvife  may  he 
more  honourably  afcribed  to  his  perfonal  cha- 
rafter :  he  who,  if  he  h?.d  claimed  it,  might 
have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  Hkely  to  be 
denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
accidental  fame;  and  Addifon  is  to  pafs  through 
futurity  protefted  only  by  his  genius.  Every 
name  which  kindnefs  or  intereft  once  raifed  too 
high  is  in  danger,  left  the  next  age  fnould,  by 
the  vengeance  of  criticifm,  fink  it  in  the  fame 
proportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  ftyied 
him  "  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worfe  cri- 
*'  tick." 

His  poetry  is  firft  to  be  confidercd ;  of  which 
it  mull  be  confelled  that  it  has  not  often  thofe 
felicities  of  diction  which  give  luflre  to  fenti- 
ments,  or  that  vigour  of  fentiment  that  ani- 
mates diftion :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehe- 
mence, or  tranfport ;  there  is  very  rarely  the 
awfulnefs  of  grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the 
fplendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  juflly  ;  but 
he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his  general  charac- 
ter ;  to  which,  doubtlefs,  many  fingle  paliages 
will  furnilh  exceptions. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  if  he  feldom  reaches  fupreme  excel- 
lence, he  rarely  finks  hito  dullnefs,  and  is  ftill 
more  rarely  entangled  in  abfurdity.  He  did 
not  truft  his  powers  enough  to  be  negligent. 
There  is  in  moll  of  his  compofitions  a  calm- 
nefs  and  equability,  deliberate  and  cautious, 
Ibnietimes  with  little  that  delights,  but  feldom 
with  anv  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  feem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dry- 
den,  to  Sommers,  and  to  the  King.  His  ode 
on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and 
has  fomething  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of 
his  Account  of  the  Englifh  Poets,  he  ufed  to 
fpeak  as  a  *'  poor  thing  *  ;"  but  it  is  not 
worfe  than  his  ufual  flrain.  He  has  faid, 
not  very  judicioufly,  in  his  character  of 
Waller, 

Thy  verfe  could  fliew  ev'n  Cromwell's  innocence. 
And  coaipliment  the  ftorms  that  bore  him  hence. 
O  !  had  thy  Mufe  not  come  an  age  too  foon, 
But  feen  great  NafTau  on  the  Britifti  throne, 
How  had  his  triumph  glitter'd  in  thy  page  !— 

What  is  this  but  to  fay,  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell   had   been  the   proper 
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poet  for  king  William  ?  Addifon,  however, 
never  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always 
praifed,  but  has  never  been  praifed  beyond  its 
merit.  It  is  more  correft,  with  lefs  appearance 
of  labour,  and  more  elegant,  with  lefs  ambi- 
tion of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his 
poems.  There  is,  however,  one  broken  me- 
taphor, of  which  notice  may  properly  be 
taken : 

Fir'd  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  in  my  flruggling  Mufe  with  pain. 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  r^obler  Ilrain, 

To  bridle  z goddefs  is  no  very  delicate  idea;  but 
why  mull  Ihe  be  bridled?  becaufe  flie  lor,gs  to 
launch  ;  an  aft  which  was  never  hindered 
by  a  bridle  :  and  whither  will  fhe  launch  ?  into 
a  nobler  Jirain,  She  is  in  the  lirft  line  a  horfe^ 
in  the  fecond  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet 
is  to  keep  his  horje  or  his  boat  from  Jinging. 

The  next  compofition  is  the  far-famed  Cam- 
paign, which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  "  Ga- 
"  zette  in  Rhyme,"  wnth  harfhnefs  not  often 
ufed  by  the  good -nature  of  his  criticifm.  Be- 
fore a  ccnfure  fo  feyere  is  admitted,  let  us  con- 

fidcr 
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fider  that  War  is  a  frequent  fubjccl  of  Poelrv, 
and  then  enquire  who  has  dcfcribed  it  with 
more  jullnefs  and  force.  Many  of  our  own 
writers  tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of 
vidlory:  yet  Addifon's  is  confclTedly  the  bed 
performance  ;  his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man 
not  bUnded  by  the  duft  of  learning  ;  his  images 
are  not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The 
fuperiorlty  which  he  confers  upon  his  hero  is 
not  perfonal  prowefs,  and  "  mighty  bone," 
but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a  calm  command 
of  his  paffions,  and  the  power  of  confulting 
his  own  mind  in  the  midft  of  danger.  The 
rejeftion  and  contempt  of  fiftion  is  rational 
and  manly. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  laft  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

Marlb'rough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright— 

Rais'd  of  themlelves  their  genuine  charms  they 
boali, 

And  thofc,  that  paint  themtrueft,  prairethemmoft. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts;  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  ufe  what  was  not  his  own,  he 
fpoilcd  the  thought  when  he  liad  borrowed  it : 

The 
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The  vvell-fiing  woes  flmll  foothe  my  ghoft  ; 
He  beil:  can  paint  them  who  fliall  feel  them  reoil. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted;  perhaps  woes 
may  be  painted :  but  they  are  furely  not  painted 
by  being  well-fung :  it  is  not  eafy  to  paint;  in 
fong,  or  to  fing  in  colours. 

No  paflage  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  fimile  of  the  Angel, 
which  is  faid  in  the  Tatler  to  be  "  one  of  the 
*'  nobleft  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the 
"  heart  of  man,"  and  is  therefore  n^orthy  of 
attentive  conlideration.  Let  it  be  firft  enquired 
whether  it  be  a  fimile.  A  poetical  fimile  is  the 
difcovery  of  likenefs  between  two  aflions,  in 
their  general  nature  diffimilar,  or  of  caufes  ter- 
minating by  different  operations  in  fome  re- 
femblance  of  effeft.  But  the  mention  of  ano- 
ther like  confequence  from  a  like  caufe,  or  of 
a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not 
a  limile,  but  an  exemplification.  It  is  not  a 
fimile  to  fay  that  the  Thames  waters  fields,  as 
the  Po  waters  fields  ;  or  that  as  Hecia  vomits 
flames  in  Iceland,  fo  ^tna  vomits  flames  in 
Sicily.  "When  Horace  fays  of  Pindar,  that  he 
pours    his  violence  and  rapidity  of  vcrfe,    as 

Vol.  III.  IM  a 
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a  river  fwoln  with  rain  rufties  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  or  of  himfelf,  that  his  genius  wanders  in 
queft  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wan- 
ders to  colleft  honey ;  he,  in  either  cafe,  pro- 
duces a  fimile  ;  the  mind  is  imprefled  with  the 
refemblance  of  things  generally  unlike,  as  un- 
like as  intelle*^  and  body.     But  if  Pindar  had 
been  defcribed  as  writing  with  the  copioufnefs 
and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told 
that  he  reviewed  and  finifhed  his  own  poetry 
with  the   fame  care  as  Ifocrates   poliflied  his 
orations,  inllcad  of  fuiiilitude,  he  would  have 
exhibited  almoft  identity  ;  he  would  have  given 
the  fame  portraits  with  different  names.     In 
the  poem   now  examined,   when  the  Englifli 
are  reprefented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pafs,  by 
repetition  of  attack  and  perfeverance  of  refolu- 
tion  ;  their  obflinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onfet  is  well  illuflrated  by  the  fea  that  breaks, 
with  inccffant  battery,   the   dikes  of  Holland. 
This  is  a  fimile:  but  when  Addifon,  having 
celebrated  the  beauty  of  Marlborough's  perfon, 
tells  us,  that  "  Achilles  tlius  was   formed  with 
*'  every  grace,"  here  is  no  fimile,  but  a  mere 
exemplification.     A  fimile    may  be  compared 
to  lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  dif- 
tance  :  an  exemplification  may  be  confidered 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together 
without  approximation,  never  far  feparated, 
and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  fo  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almoft  the  fame,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  fame  manner.  Marl- 
borough "  teaches  the  battle  to  rage;"  the  an- 
gel "  direfts  the  Itorm  :"  Marlborough  is 
*'  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel 
is  "  calm  and  ferene  ;"  Marlborough  ilands 
*'  unmoved  amidft  the  (hock,  of  holts;"  the  an- 
gel rides  "  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines 
on  Marlborough  are  juft  and  noble  ;  but  the 
fimile  gives  almoft  the  fame  images  a  fecond 
time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
fimile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions, 
and  required  great  labovir  of  refearch,  or  dex- 
terity of  application.  Of  this,  Dr.  Madden, 
a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  fet,"  faid  he 
*'  ten  fchool-boys  to  write  on  the  battle  of 
*^  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the 
"  Angel,  I  fiioiild  not  have  been  furprifed." 

M  2  The  ■ 
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The  opera  of  Rofamond,  though  it  is  fe\- 
dom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  firft  of  Addifon's 
compofitions.  The  fubje£l  is  well  chofen, 
the  fiftion  is  pleafing,  and  the  praife  of  Marl- 
borough, for  which  the  fcene  gives  an  opportu- 
nity, is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence 
muft  be,  the  produdl  of  good-luck,  improved 
by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  fometimes  great, 
and  fometimes  tender  ;  the  veriification  is  eafy 
and  gay.  There  is  doubtlefs  fome  advantage 
in  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  lines,  which  there  is 
little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets. 
The  dialogue  feems  commonly  better  than  the 
fongs.  The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trully 
and  Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are 
;yet  fuch  as  the  poet  intended.  Sir  Trufty's 
account  of  the  death  of  Rofamond  is,  I  think, 
too  grofsiy  abfurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy 
and  elegant  ;  engaging  in  its  procefs,  and 
pleafing  in  its  conclufion.  If  Addlfon  had  cul- 
tivated the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would 
probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule  obferved  in  fclcdting  the  works  of 
other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  charaftcr 
forced  its  wav  into  the  late  coUcClion,  is  un- 
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cjueftionably  the  noblell  produftion  of  Addi- 
fon's  genius.  Of  a  work  fo  much  read,  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  any  thing  new.  About  thin^rs 
on  which  the  publick  thinks  long,  it  commonly 
attains  to  think  right ;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been 
not  unjuftly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a  poem 
in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  fucceflion 
of  juil  fentiments  in  elegant  language,  than  a 
reprefentation  of  natural  affeftions,  or  of  any 
Itate  probable  or  poffible  in  human  life.  No- 
thing here  '■'  excites  or  affuages  emotion  :" 
here  is  "  no  magical  power  of  raifing  phan- 
*'  taftick  terror  or  wild  anxiety."  The  events 
are  expedted  without  folicitude,  and  are  re- 
membered without  joy  or  forrow.  Of  the 
agents  we  have  no  care:  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  fuffering;  we 
wiili  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  fay. 
Cato  is  a  being  above  our  folicitude  ;  a  man  of 
whom  the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave 
to  their  care  with  heedlefs  confidence.  To  the 
reft,  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  at- 
tention; for  there  is  not  oneamongll  them  that 
ftrongly  attradls  either  affeftion  or  efteem. 
But  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  fuch  fenti- 
ments and  fuch  expreffion,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
M  3  a  fccnc 
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a  fcenc  in  the  play  which  the  reader  docs  riot 
wifh  to  iinprefs  upon  his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  fliewn  to  Pope  *,  he  ad- 
vifed  the  author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
trical exhibition  ;  luppofing  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addifon 
declared  himfelf  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  ilage.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
it  fuccefsfal  beyond  expefration,  and  its  fuc- 
cefs  has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the 
life  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unafFccting 
elegance,  and  chill  philofophy. 

The  univerfality  of  applaufe,  however  it 
might  quell  the  cenfure  of  common  mortals, 
had  no  other  eiFeft  than  to  harden  Dennis  in 
fixed  diflike  ;  but  his  diflike  was  not  merely 
capricious.  He  found  and  fliewed  many  faults; 
he  fhewed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he 
found  them  with  acutenefs,  fuch  as  ought 
to  refcue  his  criticifm  from  oblivion  ;  though, 
at  lafl,  it  will  have  no  other  life  than  it  de- 
rives from  the  work  which  it  endeavours  to 
ppprefs. 

*  Spence. 

Why 
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Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
the  audience,  he  gives  his  reafon,  by  remark- 
ing, that 

"  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
*'  plaufe,  when  it  appears  that  that  applaufe  is 
"  natural  and  fpontaneous;  but  that  little  regard 
*'  is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  affefled  and 
**  artificial.  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his 
**  memorv  have  had  vaft  and  violent  runs,  not 
•'  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been  to- 
*'  lerable,  moll  have  been  fcandalous.  When 
*'  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has 
**  judgement,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius, 
"  that  poet  prefumes  upon  his  own  merit,  and 
*'  fcorns  to  make  a  cabal.  That  people  come 
*'  coolly  to  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  a  tragedy, 
**  without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delufive 
*'  imagination,  or  invincible  prepolTeflion  ;  that 
*'  fuch  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive  the  im- 
*'  preffions  w^hich  the  poem  fhall  naturally 
*'  make  on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own 
*'  reafon,  and  their  own  judgements,  and  that 
*'  reafon  and  judgement  are  calm  and  ferene, 
"  not  formed  by  nature  to  make  profelytes, 
"  and  to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  imagina- 
*'  tions  of  others.  But  that  when  an  author 
M  4  "  writes 
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'  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither 
'  genius  nor  judgement,  he  has  recourfe  to  the 
'  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
'  up  in  indullry  what  is  wanting  in  talent, 
'  and  to  fupply  by  poetical  craft  the  abfence  of 
'  poetical  art :  that  fuch  an  author  is  humbly 
'  contented  to  raife  men's  paffions  by  a  plot 
'  without  doors,  fince  he  defpairs  of  doing  it 
'  by  that  which  he  brings  upon  the  flage. 
'  That  party  and  paffion,  and  prepofTeffion, 
'  are  clamorous  and  tumultuous  things,  and  fo 
'  much  the  more  clamorous  and  tumultuous 
'  by  how  much  the  more  erroneous :  that  they 
'  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  the  imagina- 
'  tions  of  perfons  who  want  judgement,  and 
'  fometimes  too  of  thofe  who  have  it ;  and, 
'  like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear 
'  down  all  oppofition  before  them." 

He  then  condemns  the  negledl  of  poetical 
)ullice;  which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite 
principles. 

['■  'Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragick 
**  poet,  by  the  cxad  diftribution  of  poetical 
*'•  jullice,  to  imitate  the  Divine  Difpenfation, 
"  and  to  inculcate  a  particular  Providence. 
-  'lis   true,    iudeed,   upon   the   ilagc  of  the 

"  world. 
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"  world,  the  wicked  fometimes   profper,  and 
*'  the  guiltlels  I'uffer.    Bat  that  is  permitted  by 
*'  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  fhew,  from 
*'  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  juftice,  that  there 
*'  is  a  compenfation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the 
*'  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  cer- 
,*'  tainty  of  future   rewards  and  punilliments. 
"  But  the  poetical  perfons  in  tragedy  exift  no 
"  longer  than  the  reading,  or  the  reprefenta- 
*'  tion  ;    the  whole  extent  of  their   entity  is 
*'  circumfcribed  by  thofe ;  and  therefore,  dur- 
"  ing  that  reading  or  reprefentation,  according 
"  to  their  merits  or   demerits,    they  mufl    be 
"  puniflied  or  rewarded.      If  this  is  not  done, 
"  there  is  no  impartial  diftribution  of  poetical 
*'  juftice,  no  inftrudlive  le£lure  of  a  particular 
*'  Providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  Divine 
"  Difpenfation,     And  yet  the  author  of  this 
*'  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counter  to  this, 
"  in  the  fate  of  his  principal  charafter ;    but 
*' every   where,    throughout   it,    makes   virtue 
*'  fuffer,  and  vice  triumph :  for  not  only  Cato 
"  is  vanquifiied  by  Caefar,  but  the  treachery  and 
*'  perfidioufnefsofSyphax  prevail  over  thehoneft 
*'  limplicity  and  the  credulity  of  Juba;  and  the 
"  fly  fubtlety  and  diliimulation  of  Fortius  over 

"  tlie 
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=**  the  generous  franknefs  and  open-heartcdjiefs 
"  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleafure  there  may  be  in  feeing 
crimes  punifhed  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  fince 
wickednefs  often  profpcrs  in  real  life,  the  poet 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  profperity  on 
the  flage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of 
reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting 
the  world  in  its  true  form  t  The  Stage  may 
fomctimes  gratify  our  wilhes ;  but,  if  it  be  truly 
the  "  thin  or  of  lifcy^  it  ouglit  to  fliew  us 
fometimes  what  wc  are  to  cxpedl. 

Dennis  objefts  to  thecharadlers,  that  they  arc 
not  natural,  or  reafonable  ;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  feen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their 
condudl  fliall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not 
ufelefs  to  confider  what  he  fays  of  the  manner 
in  which  Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  fon's 
death. 

"  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  aft, 
**  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  that  of  his  fon 
'*'  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the 
**  news  of  his  fon's  death  not  only  with  dry 
^'  eyes,  but  Vvith  a  fort  of  fatisfadion  ;  and 
•*'  in  the  fame  page  Iheds  tears  for  the  calamity 
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**  of  his  country,  and  does  the  fame  thing  in 
"  the  next  page  upon  the  bare  appreheniion  of 
*'  the  danger  of  his  friends.  Now,  lince  the 
*'  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love  of  one's 
*'  countrymen,  as  1  have  ihewn  upon  another 
*'  occafion,  I  defire  to  aik  thefe  queftions  :  Of 
*'  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  moil, 
*'  thofe  whom  we  know,  or  thofe  whom  we 
^'  know  not  ?  And  of  thofe  v>  hom  we  know, 
"  which  do  we  cherilh  moft,  our  friends  or  our 
"  enemies  ?  And  of  our  friends,  which  are  tlie 
"  dearefl  to  us,  thofe  who  are  related  to  us, 
*'  or  thofe  who  are  not?  And  of  all  our  rela- 
*'  tions,  for  which  have  we  moft  tendernefs, 
*'  for  thofe  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  thofe 
"  who  are  remote?  And  of  our  near  relations, 
"  which  are  the  neareft,  and  confequently  the 
*' deareft  to  us,  our  offspring  or  others?  Our 
*'  offspring,  moft  certainly ;  as  nature,  or  in 
*'  other  words  Providence,  has  wifely  contrived 
*'  for  the  prefervation  of  mankind.  Now,  does 
*'  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
*'  for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  fon's 
*'  death  with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  fame 
"  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a 
*'  wretched  affedtation,  and  a  miferable  incon- 

"  liftency  I 
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•'  fiftency  ?  Is  not  that,  in  plain  Englifli,  to 
"  receive  with  dry  eves  the  news  of  the  deaths 
*'  of  thofe  for  whofe  fake  our  country  is  a  name 
"  fo  dear  to  us,  and  at  tlic  fame  time  to  flied 
*'  tears  for  thofe  for  whofe  fakes  our  country  is 
"  not  a  name  fo  dear  to  us  r" 

But  this  formidable  alTailant  is  lefs  refiftible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  tlie  adion, 
and  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  plan.  Every  cri- 
tical reader  muft  remark,  that  Addifon  has, 
with  a  fcrupuloiity  almoft  unexampled  on  the 
Englifli  ftage,  confined  himfclf  in  time  to  a 
fingle  day,  and  in  place  to  rigorous  unity. 
The  fcene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  adlion 
of  the  play  paffes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's 
houfe  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the 
hall,  for  which  any  other  place  had  been  more 
fit ;  and  this  impropriety  affords  Dennis  many 
hints  of  merriment,  and  opportunities  of 
triumph.  The  palTage  is  long ;  but  as  fuch 
difqulfitions  are  mt  common,  and  the  objec- 
tions are  fkilfully  formed  and  vigoroufly  urged, 
thcfe  who  delight  in  critical  controvcrfy  will 
not  think  it  tedious. 

"  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,   Scmpro- 
*'  nius  makes  but  one  foliloquy,   and  imme- 

*'  diately 
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'•'  diately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two 
*'  politicians  are  at  it  immediately.  They  lay 
*'  their  heads  together,  with  their  fnufF-boxes 
*'  in  their  hands,  as  Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and 
"  feague  it  away.  But,  in  the  midft  of  that 
"  wife  fcene,  Syphax  feems  to  give  a  feafonable 
*'  caution  to  Sempronius  : 

*'  Syph.  But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  fe- 

"  nate 
**  Iscall'd  together?  Gods!  thou  mufl  be  cautious ; 
*'  Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  fliewn  indeed, 
"  in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to  carry 
"  on  their  plot  againil  him.  Whatever  opi- 
"  nion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  fuppofe 
*'  they  had  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would 
"  never  have  talked  at  this  foolilh  rate  fo 
*'  near : 

♦'  Gods  !  thou  mufl:  be  cautious. 

*'  Oh!  yes,  very  cautious:  for  if  Cato  fhould 
"  overhear  you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politi- 
*'  cians,  Coefar  would  never  take  you  ■  no, 
"  Ca.-far  would  never  take  you. 

♦♦  When 
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*'  When  Cato,  A61  II.   turns   the  fcnatori 
"  out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting 
*'  Juba  with  the  refult  of  their  debates,  he  ap- 
*'  pears  to   me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither 
*'  reafonable  nor  civil.     Juba  might  certainly 
*'  have  better  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
*'  refult  of  that  debate  in  fome  private  apartment 
*'  of  the  palace.    But  the  poet  was  driven  upon 
"  this  abfurdity  to  make  way  for  another;  and 
"  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  de- 
*'  mand  Marcia  of  her  father.     But  the  quarrel 
*'  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax,  in  the  fame 
*'  Aft,    the  inveftives    of  Syphax  againft  the 
*'  Romans  and  Cato  ;  the  advice  that  he  gives 
*'  Juba,    in    her   father's    hall,    to    bear   away 
*'  IMarcia  by  force  ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamor- 
**  OU3  rage  upon  his  refufal,  and  at  a  time  when 
*'  Cato  was  fcarce  out  of  fight,   and  perhaps 
"  not  out   of  hearing,     at  Icaft,  fome   of  his 
*'  guards  or  domefticks  mufl  ncccflarily  be  fup- 
"  pofed  to  be  within  hearing  ;  is  a  thing  that  is 
*'  fo  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly 
*'  poffible. 

"  Sempronius,    in   the   fecond   Aft,    comes 
*'  back  once  more  in  the  f?mc  morning  to  the 

"  covcrnor's 
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*  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  confpiracv 
'  with  Syphax  againft  the  governor,  his  coun- 
'  trv,  and  his  family  ;  which  is  fo  ftupid,  that 
'  it  is  below  the  wifdom  of  the  O — 's,  the 
'  Mac's,  and  the  Teague's  ;  even  Euftace 
'  Commins  himfelf  would  never  have  gone  to 
'  Juftice-hall,    to  have   confpired   againft   the 

*  government.  If  officers  at  Portfmouthfhould 
'  lay  their   heads   together,    in   order  to    the 

*  carrying  off*  J —  G — 's  niece  or  daughter, 
'  would  they  meet  in  J —  G — 's  hall,  to  carry 
'  on  that  confpiracy  ?  There  would  be  no 
'  neceffity  for  their  meeting  there,  at  leaft  till 
'  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  he- 

*  caufe  there  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in. 
'  There  would  be  no  probability  that  they 
'  fhould  meet  there,  becaufe  there  would  be 
'  places  more  private  and  more  commodious. 

*  Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tra- 
'  gical  action  but  what  is  neceflary  or  pro- 
'  bable. 

*  The  perfon  meant  by  the  initials  J.  G.  is  Sir  John  Gibfon, 
Lieutenaut  Governor  of  Portfmouth  in  the  year  1 7  to,  and  after- 
wanls-  He  was  much  beloved  in  tlie  army,  and  by  the  common 
foldicrs  called  Johnny  Gibfon,    H, 

"  But 
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"  But  ticafon  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
*'  carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and 
*'  philofophy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without 
*'  any  manner  ot  neceflity  or  probability  occa- 
"  Honed  by  the  aftion,  as  duly  and  as  regularly, 
"  without  interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there 
*'  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
*'  mutual  agreement  that  each  fliould  give  place 
*'  to  and  make  way  for  the  other,  in  a  due  and 
*'  orderly  fucceffion. 

*'  We  now  come  to  the  third  Aft.  Sempro- 
*'  nius,  in  this  Aft,  comes  into  the  governor's 
*'  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  :  but  as 
*'  foon  as  Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who 
**  but  jull  before  had  afted  like  an  unparal- 
"  lel'd  knave,  difcovers  himfclf,  like  an  egre- 
"  gious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
*'  fpiracy. 

*'  Semp.  Know,  villains,  when  fuch  paltry  flaves 

prefume 
*'  To  mix  in  trcafon,  if  the  plot  fucceeds, 
•*  They're  thrown  neglected  by  ;  but,  if  it  fails, 
*'  The\  're  fnre  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  fliall  do. 
**  Here,  take  thefe  factious  n^onfters,  drag  them 

"  forth 
*'  To  fudden  death — 

"  'Tis 
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'*  'TIs  true,  indeed,  the  fecond  leader  fays, 
*'  there  are  none  there  but  friends  ;  but  is  that 
"  poffible  at  fuch  a  jimfture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
*'  rogues  attempt  to  affaffinate  the  governor  of  a 
*'  town  of  war,  in  his  own  houfe,  in  mid-dav, 
*'  and,  after  they  are  difcovered  and  defeated, 
*'  can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ? 
*'  Is  it  not  plain  from  thefe  words  of  Sempro- 
*'  nius, 

*'  Here,  take  thefe  faflious  monfters,  drag  them 

«'  forth 
•«  To  fudden  death — 

*'  and,  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
*'  word  of  command,  that  thofe  guards  were 
*'  within  ear-fhot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then 
*'  palpably  difcovered.  How  comes  it  to  pafs, 
"  then,  that,  inftcad  of  being  hanged  up  with 
"  the  reft,  he  remains  fecure  in  the  governor's 
**  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  confpiracy 
**  againft  the  government,  the  third  time  in  the 
*'  fame  day,  with  his  old  comrade  Syphax, 
*'  who  enters  at  the  fame  time  that  the  guards 
"  are  carrying  away  the  leaders,  big  with  the 
*'  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempronius ;  though 
*'  where  he  had  his  intelligence  fo  foon  is  diffi- 
VoL.  III.  N  ''•  cull 
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"cult  to  imag^ine?  And  now  the  reader  mav 
"  expe£l  a  ver)-  extraordinary  fcene  :  there  is 
"  not  abundance  of  fpirit  indeed,  nor  a  great 
*'  deal  of  paffion,  but  there  is  wifdom  more 
"  than  enough  to  fupply  all  defects. 
*'  Syph,    Our  lirft  defign,  my  friend,  has  prov'd 

*'  abortive ; 
"  Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play  : 
*'  IVJy  troops  are  mounted,  their  Numidian  ftecds 
*'  Snuft' up  the  winds,  and  long  tofcour  the  defart; 
**  Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  flight, 
*'  We'll  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his 

*'  guard, 
*'  And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppofe  our  pafl!age  j 
*'  A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caefar's  camp. 

*■•  Semp.  Confufion  I    I  have  fail'd  of  half  my 
-  .  r  .      *'  purpofe  ; 
**'Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind. 

*'  Well!  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  pur- 
"  pofe  ht  has  failed  of,  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
*'  half  that  he  has  carried.  But  what  does  he 
*'  mean  by 

*'  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind  ? 

*'  He  13  now  in  her  own  houfe  ;  and  we  have 
*'  neither  fcen  her  nor  heard  of  her  any  where 

♦'fife 
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'*  eife  fincc  t!ie  play  began.  But  now  let  ns 
*'  hear  Syphax  : 

*'  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out, 
*'  And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  lorce  ? 

"  But  what  docs  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding 
*'  her  out  ?  They  talk  as  if  Hie  were  as  hard 
*'  to  be  found  as  a  liare  in  a  frofiy  morning. 

•'  Scmp.     But  how  to  gain  admilTion  ! 

*'  Oh  !  flie  is  found  out  then,  it  feems. 

"  But  how  to  gain  admiffion  !  for  accefs 

*•'  Is  giv'nto  none,  bat  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

*'  But,  raillery  apart,  why  accefs  to  Juba?  For 
*'  he  was  owned  and  received  as  a  lover  neither 
*'  by  the  fatlier  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well  ! 
*'  but  let  that  rafs.  Syphax  puts  Scmpronius 
*'  out  of  pain  immediately  ;  and,  being  a  Nu- 
*'  midian,  abounding  in  wiles,  fupphes  him 
*'  with  a  ftratagem  for  admiffion,  that,  1  be- 
*'  lieve,  is  a  non-parei!le  : 

"  Sjph,     Thou  (halt  have  Juba's  drefs,  and  Juba's 

*'  guard:-  ; 
<•  The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
*'  Seems  to  appear  before  them'. 

N  2  **  Semprcnius 
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"  Sempronius  is,  it  feems,  to  pafs  for  Juba 
'  in  full  day  at  Cato's  houfe,  where  they  were 
'  both  fo  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba's 
'  drcfs  and  his  guards  ;  as  if  one  of  the  mar- 
*  flials  of  France  could  pafs  for  the  duke  of 
'  Bavaria,  at  noon-day  at  Verfaillcs,  by  hav- 
'  ing  his  drefs  and  liveries.  But  how  does 
'  Svphax  pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to  young 
'  Juba's  drefs  ?  Does  he  ferve  him  in  a  double 
'  capacity,  as  general  and  maftcr  of  his  ward- 
'  robe  }  But  why  Juba's  guards  ?  For  the  devil 
'  ot  any  guards  has  Juba  appeareid  with  yet. 
'Well!  though  this  is  a  mighty  politick  in- 
'  vention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have 
'  done  without  it :  for,  fince  the  advice  that 
'  Sypbax  gave  to  Sempronius  was, 

"  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  foice, 

'  in  my  opinion,  the  fhorteft  and  likelieft  way 
'  of  coming  at  the  lady  was  by  demolifliing, 
'  inilcad  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  difguife 
'  to  circumvent  two  or  three  flavcs.  Bat  Scm- 
'  pronius,  it  fcems,  is  of  another  o{)inion. 
'  He  extols  to  the  Ikie.^  tlie  invention  of  old 
'  Synhax  : 

"  Stm/ir.    Heavens !  what  a  thought  was  there  ! 

"  Now 
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"  Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not 
*'  been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did  I  not  tell 
**  liiin,  that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very 
*'  wife  fcene  ? 

"  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that 
*'  part  of  the  fcenery  of  the  Fourth  Aft,  v/hich 
*'  may  Ihew  the  abfurdities  which  the  author 
*'  has  run  into,  through  the  indifcreet  obfcrv- 
*'  ance  of  the  Unity  of  Place.  I  do  not  re- 
"  member  that  Ariftotle  has  faid  any  thing  ex- 
"  prefsly  concerning  the  Unity  of  Place.  'Tis 
"  true,  implicitly  he  has  faid  enough  in  tlie 
*'  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the  Chorus. 
"  For,  by  making  the  Chorus  an  eflential  part 
**  of  Tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on  the  flage 
*'  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  fcene, 
"  and  retaining  it  there  till  the  very  cataftro- 
*'  phe,  he  has  fo  determined  and  lixed  the  place 
"  of  a£lion,  that  it  was  impofTible  for  an  au- 
*'  thor  on  the  Grecian  flage  to  break  through 
"  that  unity.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  mo- 
"  dern  tragick  poet  can  preferve  the  uiiity  of 
*'  place,  without  deflroying  the  probability  of 
*'  the  incidents,  'tis  always  beft  for  him  to  do 
*'  it;  becaufe,  by  the  prefervation  of  that  unity 
*'  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds  grace, 
N   2  '•  and 
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"  and  cleannefs,  and  comelinefs,  to  the  repre- 
*'  fentation.  But  fiiice  there  are  no  exprefs 
•*  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  compul- 
*'  fion  to  keep  it,  fince  \vc  have  no  Chorus  as 
*'  the  Grecian  poet  had  ;  if  it  cannot  be  pre- 
*'  ferved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of 
*'  the  incidents  unrcafonable  and  abfurd,  and 
"  perhaps  fomctimes  monftrous,  'tis  certainly 
**  better  to  break  it. 

"  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically 
*'  accoutred  and  equipped  with  his  Numidian 
*'  drefs  and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the 
**  reader  attend  to  him  with  all  his  ears;  for  the 
*'  words  of  the  wife  are  precious  : 

♦'  Smpr.     The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I've  track'd  her  to 
"  her  covert. 

*'  Now  I  would  fv.in  know  why  this  deer  is 
**  faid  to  be  lodged,  lince  we  have  not  heard 
<'  one  word,  fince  the  play  began,  of  her  being 
*'  at  all  out  of  harbour ;  and  if  we  confider  the 
*'  difcourfe  with  which  flie  and  Lucia  begin  the 
*'  A£l,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  they  had 
"  hardly  been  talking  of  fuch  matters  in  the 
'*  rtrect.     However,  to  pica! urc  Sempronius,  let 

♦'  us 
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**  us    /iippofe,    for    once,    that    the    deer    is 
*'  lodged  : 

«'  The  deer  h  lodg'd,  I've  track'd  her  to  her  covert. 

"  If  he  had  feen  her  in  the  open  held,  what 
*'  occalioii  had  he  to  track  her,  when  he  had 
"  fo  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which, 
**  with  one  halloo,  he  might  have  fet  upon 
*'  her  haunches  ?  If  he  did  not  fee  her  in  the 
*'  open  field,  how  could  he  poffibly  track  her  ? 
"  If  he  had  feen  her  in  the  ftreet,  why  did  he 
"  not  fet  upon  her  in  the  llrect,  fincc  through 
*'  the  ftreet  flie  muft  be  carried  at  laft?  Now 
*'  here,  inilead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon 
*'  his  bufincfs,  and  upon  the  prefent  danger  ; 
"  inftead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
"  lliall  pafs  with  his  miftrefs  through  the 
*'  fouthern  gate,  where  her  brother  Marcus  is 
**  upon  the  guard,  and  where  he  would  cer- 
"  tainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which 
"  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  baggage;  inftead 
"  of  doing  this,  Sempronius  is  entertaining 
*'  himfelf  with  whimfies  : 

"  Scarpr.  Hovv  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  fee 
"  His  miftrefs  loft  I  If  aught  could  glad  my  foul, 
**  Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  fo  bright  a  prize, 

N  4  "  'Tvvould 
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**  'Twouid  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  Barbarian. 
*' But  hark!  what    nolle?    Death  to  my   hopes, 

"  'tis  he, 
*'  'Tis  Juba's  felf !  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
''  He  muil  be  murder'd,  and  a  palFage  cut 
*'  Through  thofe  his  guards. 

"  Pray,  what  arc  '  thofc  his  guards  ?'  I 
*'  thought  at  prefent,  that  Juba's  guards  had 
*'  been  Sempronius's  tools,  and  had  been  dang- 
•'  hng  after  his  heels. 

*'  But  now  let  us  fum  up  all  thefe  abfurdi- 
'"  tics  together.  Sempronius  goes  at  i\oon-day, 
"  in  Juba's  cloaths,  and  with  Juba's  guards, 
"  to  Cato's  palace,  in  order  to  pafs  for  Juba, 
'•  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  fo  very  well 
"known:  he  meets  Juba  there,  and  refolves 
•'  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon 
**  the  guards  appearing  a  little  bafiiful,  he 
^'  threatens  them  : 

"  Hah  !  Daftards,  do  you  tremble  ! 

*'  Or  3&  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heav'n  ! 

^'  But  the  guards  llill  remaining  reftive,  Sem- 
*'  pronius  himfelf  attacks  Juba,  while  each  of 
♦'  the  guards  is  rcprcfenting  Mr.  Spectator's 
^'  fi^n  of  the  Gaper,  awed,  it  feems,  ^nd  terri- 

<*iica 
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•'  fiecl  by  Scmpronius's  threats.  Juba  kills 
"  Sempronius,  and  takes  liis  own  army  pri- 
*'  foners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to 
*'  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain  know,  it"  any 
*'  part  of  iVlr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  fo  full  of  ab- 
**  furdity  as  this  ? 

"  Upon  hearing  the  clafh  of  fwords,  Liicia 
"  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  queftion  is,  whv 
*'  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noife  of 
"  fwords  in  the  governor's  hall?  Where  was 
*'  the  governor  himfelf  ?  Where  were  his  guards  ? 
*'  Where  Avere  his  fervants  ?  Such  an  attempt 
*'  as  this,  fo  near  the  perfon  of  a  governor  of  a 
*'  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole 
^'  garrifon :  and  yet,  for  almoll  half  an  hour 
*'  after  Sempronius  was  killed,  we  find  none 
*'  of  thofe  appear,  who  were  the  iikelieft  in  the 
*'  world  to  be  alarmed  ;  and  the  noife  of  fwords 
"  is  miade  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thi- 
*'  ther,  who  were  moll  certain  to  run  away 
"  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Marcia's  coming 
*'  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
*'  hyflerical  gentlewoman : 

♦'  Luc.    Sure  'twas  the  clafli  of  fwords !  my  trou- 
"  bled  heart 

♦•  Is  lb  calt  down,  and  funk  araidft  its  forrows, 

*'  It  thiobs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  found  ! 

"  And 
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*'  And  immediately  her  old  whimfy  return'^ 
"  upon  her  ; 

"  O  Marcia,  fliould  thy  brothers,  for  my  fake — 
"  I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

"  She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting-of- 
"  throats,  but  it  muft  be  for  her.  If  this  is 
"  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical, 
i'  Well !  upon  this  they  fpv  the  body  of  Sem- 
"  pronius  ;  and  Alarcia,  deluded  by  the  habit, 
*'  it  feems,  takes  him  for  Juba  ;  for,  fays 
"  Ihe, 

*'  The  face  is  mufTicd  up  within  the  garment. 

*'  Now  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with 
*'  his  face  muffled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I 
*'  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive  !  Befides, 
*'  Juba,  before  l\e  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be 
•'  Sempronius.  It  wa3  not  by  his  garment  that 
*'  he  knew  this;  it  was  by  his  face  then  :  his 
*'  frice  therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  feeing 
"  this  man  with  his  muffied  face,  Marcia  falls 
*'  a-raving;  and,  owning  her  paflion  for  the 
"  ftjppofed  defunft,  begins  to  make  his  fu- 
•"  neral  oration.  Upon  which  Juba  enters 
*'  lillening,  I  fuppofc  on  tip-toe  :  for  I  cannot 

**  imasririe 
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'  imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  liftening,  ia 
•  any  other  pofture.  I  would  fain  know  how 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  during  all  this  time  he 
had  fent  nobody,  no  not  fo  much  as  a  candle- 
fnufFer,  to  take  away  the  dead  bodv  of  Sem- 
pronius.  Well  !  but  let  us  regard  him 
liftening.  Having  left  his  apprehenlion  be- 
hind him,  he,  at  firft,  applies  what  Marcia 
fays  to  Sempronius.  But  finding  at  lail,  with 
much  ado,  that  he  himfelf  is  the  happy  .man, 
he  quits  his  eve-dropping,  and  difcovers  him- 
felf juft  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being 
cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom  the  mo- 
ment before  he  had  appeared  fo  jealous  ;  and 
greedily  intercepts  the  blifs,  which  was  fondly 
deligned  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
for  it.  But  here  I  mull  zik  a  queftion  : 
how  comes  Juba  to  lillen  here,  who  had  not 
liftened  before  throughout  the  play  ?  Or, 
how  comes  he  to  be  the  only  perfon  of  this 
tragedy  who  liftens,  when  love  and  trcafon 
were  fo  often  talked  in  fo  publick  a  place  as 
a  hall  r  1  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven 
upon  all  thefe  abfurdities  only  to  introduce 
this  mifcrable  miftake  of  Marcia,  which, 
after  all,  is  much  belov^'  the  dignity  of  tra- 

"  gedy, 
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*'  gcdv,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  effc£l  or 
*'  rcfult  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  fcenery  of  the  Fifth 
*'  A6t.  Cato  appears  fii-fl  upon  the  fccne, 
"  fitting  in  a  thoughtful  pofture  ;  in  his  hand 
*'  Plato's  treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
*'  Soul,  a  drawn  fword  on  the  table  by  him. 
*'  Now  let  us  confider  the  place  iii  which  this 
* '  fight  is  prefented  to  us.  The  place,  forfooth, 
*'  is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  any  one 
*'  fiiould  place  himfelf  in  this  pofture,  in  the 
"  midil  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that 
"  he  fhould  appear  folus^  in  a  fallen  pofture, 
"  a  drawn  fword  on  the  table  by  him  ;  in  his 
"  hand  Plato's  treatife  on  the  Immortality  of 
"  the  Soul,  tranflated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot; 
*'  I  dcfire  the  reader  to  conlider,  whether  fuch 
"  a  perfon  as  this  would  pafs  with  them  who 
*•  beheld  him  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philo- 
*'  fopher,  or  a  general,  or  for  fome  whimfical 
*'  perfon  who  fancied  himfelf  all  thefe ;  and 
"  whether  the  people,  who  belonged  to  the 
*'  familv,  would  think  that  fuch  a  perfon 
•'  had  a  defign  upon  their  midrifs  or  his 
*'  own  ? 

*'  In 
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*'  111  (liort,  that  Cato  fliould  fit  long  enough 
*'  in  the  aforefaid  pofture,  in  the  midll  of  this 
'*  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatife  on  the 
•'  Immortalitv  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  leiSlure 
*'  of  two  long  hours  ;  that  he  fhould  propofe  to 
"himfelfto  be  private  there  upon  that  occa- 
*'  (ion  ;  that  he  fhould  be  angry  with  his  fon 
*' for  intruding  there;  then,  that  he  Ihould 
*'  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pretence  of  fleep, 
*'  give  himfelf  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bed- 
"  chamber,  and  then  be  brought  back  into 
"  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  Ihew  his  good- 
*'  breeding,  and  fave  his  friends  the  trouble  of 
*'  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber  ;  all  this  ap- 
"  pears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible, 
*'  impolTible.'* 

Such  is  the  cenfure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  exprelles  it,  perhaps  "  too  muchhorfe- 
*'  play  in  his  raillery  ;"  but  if  his  jefts  are 
coarfe,  his  arguments  are  llrong.  Yet  as  we 
love  better  to  be  pleafed  than  to  be  taught, 
Cato  is  read,  and  the  critick.  is  negle>5ted. 

Fluflied  with  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  detec- 
tions of  abfurdity  in  the  conduft,  he  afterwards 
attacked  the  fcntiments  of  Cato;  but  he  then 

amuled 
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amufcd  hiaifcif  with  petty  cavils,  and  minut 
objedtions. 

Of  Addifon's  fmaller  poems,  no  particuku 
incntion  is  necelTary ;  thev  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critick.  The  parallel  of 
the  Princes  and  God?,  in  his  verfes  to  Knel- 
ler,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to 
be  quoted. 

His  tranflations,  fo  far  as  I  have  compared 
them,  want  the  exa£lnefs  of  a  fcholar.  That 
he  underftood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  his  veriions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
Hand  them,  being  too  licentioufly  paraphrafti- 
cal.  They  are  however,  for  the  moft  part, 
fmocth  and  eafy ;  and,  what  is  the  firft  excel- 
lence of  a  tranilator,  fuch  as  may  be  read 
with  pleafure  by  thofe  who  do  not  know  the 
originals. 

His  poetry  is  poliflied  and  pure  ;  the  product 
of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  fufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  fomctimes  a  ftriking  line,  or  a  fliining 
paragraph  -,  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  ap.d  fhews  more  dexterity  than 
flrength.  He  was  however  one  of  our  earlieft 
examples  of  corredncfs.  The 
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The  verfification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Drydeu  he  debafed  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  diffonant ;  in  his  Georgick 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  ufes  both  triplets 
and  alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  tranflation  than  his  other  works.  The 
mere  llrufture  of  verfes  feems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  Eut  his  lines  are  very 
fmooth  in  Rofaraond,  and  too  fmooth  in  Cato. 

Addifon  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  a  cri- 
tick  ;  a  name  which  the  prefent  generation  is 
fcarccly  willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticifm 
is  condemned  as  tentative  or  experimental, 
rather  than  fcientifick,  and  he  is  conlidcred 
as  deciding  by  tafte  rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  thofe  who  have 
grown  wife  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a 
little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  mailers, 
Addifon  is  now  defplfed  by  feme  v»ho  perhaps 
would  never  have  feen  his  defeats,  but  bv 
the  lights  which  he  afforded  them.  That  he 
always  wrote  as  he  would  think  it  necefiar)-  to 
write  now,  cannot  be  afFiimcd ;  his  inftruc- 
tions  were  fuch  as  the  characters  of  his  readers 
".'^ic  proper.     That  general  knowledge  which 

novv 
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now  circulates  in  common  talk,  was  in  his 
time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  profciTing 
Icarniiig  were  not  afnamed  of  ignorance  ;  and 
in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance  with 
books  was  diftinguifhed  only  to  be  cenfured. 
His  purpofe  was  to  infufe  literary  curiofity,  by 
gentle  and  unfufpefted  conveyance,  into  the 
gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy;  he  therefore 
prefented  knowledge  in  the  mofl  alluring  form, 
not  loftvand  auftcre,  but  acceflible  and  familiar. 
When  he  fhcwed  them  their  defefts,  he 
Ihewed  them  likewife  that  they  might  be  cafily 
fuppUed.  His  attempt  fucceeded  ;  enquiry  was 
awakened,  and  compreheniion  expanded.  An 
emulation  of  intelledual  elegance  was  excited, 
and  from  this  time  to  our  own,  life  has  been 
gradually  exalted,  and  converfation  purified 
and  enlarged. 

Drydcn  had,  not  many  years  before,  fcat- 
tered  criticifm  over  his  Prefaces  with  very 
little  parfimony ;  but,  though  he  fometimes 
condefcended  to  be  fomewhat  familiar,  his 
manner  v*'as  in  general  too  fcholaftick  for  thofe 
who  had  yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and 
found  it  not  ealy  to  underftand  their  mafter. 
Kis  obkrvations  were  framed  rather  for  thofe 

that 
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that  were  learning  to  write,  than  for  thofe  that 
read  only  to  talk. 

An  inftrudlor  like  Addifon  was  now  want-^ 
ing,  whofe  remarks  being  fuperficial  might  be 
eafily  underllood,  and  being  juft  might  prepare 
the  mind  for  more  attainments.  Had  he  pre- 
fented  Paradife  Loft  to  the  publick  with  all  the 
pomp  of  fyftem  and  feverity  of  fcience,  the  cri- 
ticifm  would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and 
the  poem  ftill  have  been  neglected  ;  but  by  the 
blandilhments  of  gentlenefs  and  facility,  he  has 
made  Milton  an  univerfal  favourite  with  whom 
readers  of  every  clafs  think  it  neceflary  to  be 
plcafed. 

He  dcfcended  now  and  then  to  lower  difqui  • 
litioiis  ;  and  by  a  ferious  difplay  of  the  beauties 
of  Chivy  Ckcfe,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  ridicule 
of  WagilafF,  who  beflowed  a  like  pompous 
character  on  Tom  Thumb ;  and  to  the  contempt 
of  Dennis,  Vvho,  confidering  the  fundamental 
polxtion  of  his  criticifra,  that  Chevy  Chafe  pleafes, 
and  ought  to  pleafe,  becaufe  it  is  natural, 
obfervcs,  *'  that  there  is  a  way  of  deviating 
from  nature,  by  bombaft  or  tumour,  which 
foars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images  beyond 
their  real  bulk ;  by  aiFeftation,  which  forfakei 
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nature  in  queft  of  fomething  'unfuitable  ;  and 
by  imbecillity,  which  degrades  nature  by  faint- 
nefs  and  diminution,  by  obfcuring  its  appear- 
ances, and  weakening  its  effedls."  In  Chevy 
Chafe  there  is  not  much  of  either  bombaft  or 
afFe£tation;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifelefs  imbe- 
cillity. The  flory  cannot  poffibly  be  told  in  a 
manner  that  Ihall  make  lefs  impreffion  on  the 
mind. 

Before  the  profound  obfervers  of  the  prefent 
race  rcpofe  too  fecurely  on  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  fuperiority  to  Addifon,  let  them  coniidcr 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
fpecimens  of  criticifm  fufficiently  fubtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  them  perufe  likewifc  his  Eflays  on 
Witt  and  on  the  Pleafwes  of  Imiglnation^  in 
which  he  founds  art  on  the  bafe  of  nature,  and 
draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  difpoli- 
tions  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  ikill 
and  elegance,  fuch  as  his  contemners  will  not 
eafily  attain. 

As  a  defcriber  of  life  and.  manners,  he  mull 
be  allowed  to  {land  perhaps  the  firft  of  tlic  lirfl 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  obferves, 
is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffufed  as 
to  give  tlie  grace  of  noYclty  to  domeltick  fcenes 

and 
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and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  "  outflcps  the 
•*'  modefty  of  nature,"  nor  raifes  merriment  or 
wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures 
neither  divert  by  diftortion,  nor  amaze  by 
aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo  much 
fidelity,  that  he  can  be  hardly  faid  to  in- 
vent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air  fo 
tnuch  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe 
them  not  merely  the  produfl  of  imagination. 
As  a  teacher  of  wifdom,  he  may  be  confi- 
dently followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in 
it  enthufiafiick  or  fuperftitious  '  he  appears 
neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  fcep- 
tical ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangeroufly  lax, 
nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of 
fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument,  are  em- 
ployed to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  inte- 
refi:,  the  care  of  pleafing  the  Author  of  his  being. 
Truth  is  fiiewn  fometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a 
vifion ;  fometimes  appears  half- veiled  in  an  al- 
legory; fometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes 
of  fancy ;  and  fometimes-  fi;eps  forth  in  the  con  • 
fidencc  of  reafon.  She  wears  a  thoufand  dreffes, 
and  in  all  is-  pleafing. 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decentcr  habet. 

O  z  His 
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His  proi'e  is  the  model  of  the  middle  llyle  -, 
on  grave  i'ubjefts  not  formal,  on  light  occafions 
not  grovelling  •,  pure  without  fcrupulolity,  and 
exa£t  without  apparent  elaboration  ;  always 
equable,  and  always  eafy,  without  glowing 
words  or  pointed  fentences.  Addifon  never 
deviates  from  his  track  to  fnatch  a  grace ; 
he  fecks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no 
hazardous  innovations.  His  page  is  always 
luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unexpe£le<J 
fplendour. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour 
to  avoid  all  harfhnefs  and  feverity  of  diftion ; 
he  is  therefore  fometimes  verbofe  in  his  tran- 
sitions and  connexions,  and  fometimes  de- 
fcends  too  much  to  the  language  of  convcr- 
fation  ;  yet  if  his  language  had  been  lefs  idio- 
matical,  it  might  have  loft  .fomewhat  cf  its 
genuine  Anglicifm.  What  he  attempted,  \:z 
performed ;  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did 
not  wifh  to  be  encrgetick  ;  he  is  never  rapid, 
and  he  never  ftagnates.  His  fentences  have 
neither  ftudied  amplitude,  nor  affecfted  brevi- 
ty: his  periods,  though  not  diligently  rounded, 
are    voluble   and    eafy.       Whoever   wiflies    to 
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attain  an  Englifh  ftyle,  familiar  but  not 
coarfe,  and  elegant  but  not  oftentatious,  muft 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
AdUifon. 
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JOHN  HUGHES,  the  Ion  of  a  citizen 
in  London,  and  of  Anne  Buigefs,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Wiltfhire,  was  born  at  Marl- 
borough, July  29,  1677.  He  was  educated 
at  a  private  fchool;  and  though  his  advances 
in  literature  ^re,  in  the  Biograpbia,  very  oftenta- 
tiouily  diiplayed,  the  name  of  his  mailer  is 
fomevvhat  ungratefully  concealed  '-'•• 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  , 
and  pr.raphrafcd,  rather  too  difFufely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  "  Integer  Vita;."  To 
poetry  he   added   the  fcicnce   of  mufick,    in 

*  He  was  ediicnteil  in  a  ilifTentiiig  acai'emy,  of  which  the 
i"ev.  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe  was  tutor;  and  was  a  fellow  ft  mien  ^ 
there  with  Dr.  Jfaac  Watts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and  other  pcrfons 
of  eminence.  In  t^ie  "  HoracXyricse"  of  Dr.  Watts  is  a  poem 
to  ihe  memory  of  Mr.  Rowe.        H. 

which 
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which  he  feems  to  have  attained  conficlerable 
fkill,  together  with  the  praftice  of  defign,  or 
rudiments  of  painting. 

His  ftudies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  bufinefs,  nor  did  bufinefs  hinder  him 
from  ftudy.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of 
ordnance;  and  was  fecretary  to  feveral  com- 
miffions  for  purchaling  lands  neceiTary  to  fecure 
the  royal  docks  at  Chatham  and  Portfmouth ; 
yet  found  time  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  modern 
languages. 

In  1697  he  publifhed  a  poem  on  the  Peace 
of  Ryfivick ;  and  in  1699  another  piece,  called 
The  Court  of  Neptune,  on  the  return  of  king 
William,  which  he  addrelled  to  Mr.  Monta- 
gue, the  general  patron  of  the  followers  of  the 
Mufes.  The  fame  year  he  produced  a  fong  on 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  birth-day. 

He  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  poetry,  but 
cultivated  other  kinds  of  writing  with  great 
fuccefs ;  and  about  this  time  Ihewed  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  by  an  EJJay  on  the  Plea- 
fure  of  being  deceived.  In  1702  he  publiflied, 
o\\  the  death  of  king  William,  a  Pindarick  ode 
called  The  Houfe  of  Naffau ;  and  wrote  another 
paraphrafe  on  the  Otium  Divos  of  Horace. 

O  4  In 
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In  1703  his  ode  on  Mulick  was  performed 
at  Stationers  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards 
fix  cantatas,  which  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the 
greateft  mailer  of  that  time,  and  fecm  intended 
to  oppofe  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exo- 
tick  and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has 
been  always  combated,  and  always  has  pre- 
vailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  fo  far  advanced,  that 
the  publick  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his 
name ;  and  he  was  folicited  to  prefix  a  preface 
to  the  tranilation  of  Bsccalinl,  a  writer  whofe 
fatirical  vein  coll  him  his.  I'rfe  in  Italy ;  but 
who  never,  I  believe,  found  many  readers  in 
this  country,  even  though  introduced  by  fucli 
povv'erful  recommendation. 

He  tranflated  Fontenelle's  Dialogue  of  the 
Dead;  and  his  verfion  was  perhaps  read  at  that 
time,  but  is  now  negle£led ;  for  by  a  book  not 
siecelfary,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly  to 
its  turn  of  di£tion,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  thofe  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original.  To  the  dialogues  of  Fontenelle  he 
added  two  corapofed  by  himfelf ;  and,  though 
not  only  an  honed  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  carl  of  Wharton.     He  judged 
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fkllfully  enough  of  his  own  interefl ;  for  Whar- 
ton, when  he  went  lord  heutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him,  and  cilablifh 
him ;  but  Hugaes,  having  hopes  or  promifes, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  fome  provifion 
more  fuitable  to  his  inchnation,  decHned 
Wharton's  offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from 
tjie  other. 

He  tranflated  the  Mifer  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  Stage  ;  and  occafionally 
araufed  himfelf  with  making  verfions  of  fa^ 
vourite  fcenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  affn^ed  both  the  Tatler,  SpeaoW,  and 
Guardian.     In  17 12  he  tranflated  Vertot's  Hif- 
toryofthe  Revolution  of  Portugal;  produced  an 
Ode  to  the  Creator  of  the   JVorli,  from   the  Frag- 
ments of  Orpheus  ;  and  brought  upon   the   Stage 
an  opera  called  Calypfi  and  Telemachus,  intended 
to  Ihcw   that  the  Enghlh  language  might  be 
very  happily  adapted  to  mufick.     This  was  im- 
pudently oppofed  by  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  the  Italian  opera;  and,  what  cannot  be  told 
without   indignation,    the  intruders  had   fuch 
iiUerell  with  the  duke  of  Shrewfoury,    then 

lord 
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lord  chamberlain,  who  had  married  an  Italian, 
as  to  obtain  an  obilruftion  of  the  profits, 
though  not  an  inhibition  of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  proje6l  formed  by 
Tonfon  for  a  tranfiation  of  the  Pharfalia,  by 
feveral  hands ;  and  Hughes  englifhed  the  tentii 
book.  But  this  defign,  as  muil  often  happen 
where  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necellary, 
fell  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  whole  work  was 
afterwards  performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  w^ritcrs  of 
liis  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addifon  there  is  a  re- 
n'.arkable  proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority, 
that  Ctto  was  finifned  and  played  by  his  perfua- 
fion.  It  had  long  wanted  the  lail  a6l,  which 
he  was  defired  by  Addifon  to  fupply.  If  the  re- 
queft  was  fincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opi- 
nion, whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  laft  long; 
for  when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  lliew  him 
liis  firll  attempt,  he  found  half  an  a£l  written 
by  Addifon  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  publifhed  the  w^orks  of  Spcn- 
f.r,  with  his  Life,  a  Glollary,  and  a  Difcourfc 
on  Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for  which  he 
was  well  quajiiied,  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties 

of 
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of  writing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiqua- 
ry's knowledge  of  the  obfolete  words.  He  did 
not  much  revive  the  curioiity  of  the  publick ; 
for  near  thirty  years  elapfed  before  his  edition 
was  reprinted.  The  fame  year  produced  his 
jipollo  and  Daphne,  of  which  the  fuccefs  was 
very  earneftly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when 
the  rage  of  party  did  not  mifguide  him,  fecms 
to  have  been  a  man  of  boundlefs  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  fuffered  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  narrow  fortune ;  but  in  1 7 1 7  the 
lord  chancellor  Cowper  fet  him  at  eafe,  by 
making  him  fecretary  to  the  Commiffions  of 
the  Peace ;  in  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  par- 
ticular requeft,  delired  his  fuccelibr  lord  Par- 
ker to  continue  him.  He  had  now  affluence; 
but  fuch  is  human -life,  that  he  had  it  when 
his  declining  health  could  neither  alloA\r  him 
long  poffeffion  nor  quick  enjoyment. 

His  laft  work  v^ras  his  tragedy,  The  Siege  of 
Damajcm  ,  after  which  a  Siege  became  a  popular 
title.  This  play,  which  ftill  continues  on  the 
,  Stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  add  a 
private  voice  to  fuch  continuance  of  approba- 
tion, is  not  acled  or  printed  according  to  the 
author's  original  draught,  or  his  fettled  mten- 

tion. 
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tion.  He  had  made  Phocyas  apoftatize  from  his 
religion  ;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of  Eudnia 
would  have  been  reafonable,  his  mifery  would 
have  been  juft,  and  the  horrors  of  his  repen- 
tance exemplary.  The  players,  however,  re- 
quired that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  fhould  terminate 
in  defertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes,  un- 
willing that  his  relations  fliould  lofe  the  benefit 
of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

Ke  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  con- 
fumption,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearfal , 
yet  was  fo  vigorous  in  his  faculties,  that  only 
ten  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  patron  lord  Cowper.  On  February 
17,  1719-20,  the  play  was  reprefented,  and 
the  author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was 
well  received ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intel- 
ligence, being  then  wholly  employed  in  the 
meditations  of  a  departing  Chriftian. 

A  man  of  his  chara£ter  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted ;  and  Steele  devoted  an  cffay,  in  the 
paper  called  The  Theatre,  to  the  memory  of  his 
virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the  Biograpbia 
with  fome  degree  of  favourable  partiality;  and 
an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to  his  works,  by 
his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Duncombc,  a  man 

whofe 
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whofe  blamelefs  elegance  deferved  the  fame  re- 
fpeft. 

Thechara£ter  of  his  genius  I  Ihall  tranfcribe 
from  the  correfpondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  fays  Swift,  "  was  fent  mc 
"  over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of 
"  John  Hughes.,  Efquire.  They  are  in  profe 
*'  and  verfe,  I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my 
*'  hfe,  yet  I  find  your  name  as  a  fubfcriber. 
*'  He  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think. 
«'  among  the  mediocrijh,  in  profe  as  well  as 
"  verfe." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  *'  To  anfwer  your 
*'  queftion  as  to  Mr.  Hughes ;  what  he  wanted 
*'  in  genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honeft  man; 
*'  but  he  was  of  the  clafs  you  think  him." 

In  Spence's  ColIe6lions  Pope  is  made  to 
fpeak  of  him  with  ftill  lefs  refpeft,  as  having 
no  claim  to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his 
tragedy. 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE      OF 
B  U  C  K  I  N  G  H  A  M  S  M  I  R  E. 


'OHN  SHEFFIELD,  defcended  from 
a  long  feries  of  illuftrious  ancellors,  was 
bora  in  1649,  the  fon  of  Edmund  earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  who  died  1658.  The  young  lord  was 
put  into  the  Iw-nds  of  a  tutor,  with  whom  he 
was  fo  little  fatisfied,  that  he  got  rid  of  him  in 
a  fliprt  time,  and,  at  an  age  not  exceeding 
f 'vclvc  years,  refolved  to  educate  himfelf.  Sucli 
a  purpofe,  formed  at  fuch  an  age,  and  fucceff- 
fully  profecuted,  delights  as  it  is  llrange,  and 
inflrufVs  as  it  is  real. 

His  literary  acquilitions  arc  more  wonderful, 
as  thofe  years  in  which  they  are  commonly 
made  were  fpent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  mi- 
litary 
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lltary  life,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  court.  When  \v?.r 
was  declared  againft  the  Dutch,  he  went  at  fe- 
venteen  on  board  the  fhip  in  which  prince  Ru- 
pert and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  failed,  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet ;  but  by  contrariety  of 
winds  they  were  reftrained  from  aftion.  His  zeal 
for  the  king's  fervice  was  recompenfed  by  the 
command  of  one  of  the  independent  troops  of 
horfe,  then  raifed  to  protefl  the  coaft. 

Next  year  he  received  a  fummons  to  parlia- 
ment, which  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  cenfured  as  at 
leafl  indecent,  and  his  objeftion  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  R.ochefler, 
which- he  has  perhaps  too  oftentatioully  related, 
as  Rochefter's  furviving  fifter,  the  lady  Sand- 
wich, is  faid  to  have  told  him  with  very  flikrp 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  fnip  which 
the  celebrated  lord  Offory  commanded;  and 
there  made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  re- 
marks. 

"  1  have  obfcrved  two  things,  which  I  dare 
*•'  affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One 
*'  was,    that   the   wind    of  a    cannon-bullet, 

**  thouo;h 
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"  though  flying  never  fo  near,  is  incapable  of 
"  doing  the  leaft  harm  ;  and  indeed,  were  it 
*'  other  wife,  no  man  above  deck  would  cfcape. 
*'  The  other  was,  that  a  great  fliot  may  be 
*'  fometimes  avoided,  even  as  it  flies,  by 
"  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for,  when 
*'  the  wind  fometimes  blew  away  the  fmoke, 
*'  it  was  fo  clear  a  fun-fhiny  day,  that  we  could 
*'  eafily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half- 
"  fpent)  fall  into  the  water,  and  from  thence 
•'  bound  up  again  among  us,  which  gives  fuf- 
*'  ficient  time  for  making  a  flep  or  two  on  any 
*'  lide ;  though  in  fo  fwift  a  motion,  'tis  hard 
*'  to  iudge  well  in  what  line  the  bullet  comes, 
**  which,  if  miftaken,  may  by  removing  coll 
*'  a  man  his  life,  inflead  of  faving  it." 

His  behaviour  was  fo  favourably  reprcfented 
by  lord  Oflbry,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Katherine,  the  bcfl:  fecond- 
rate  fliip  in  the  navy. 

He  afterwards  raifeJ  a  regiment  of  foot,  and 
commanded  it  as  colonel.  Tlie  land-forces 
were  fcnt  ailiore  by  pvincc  Rupert;  and  he 
lived  in  the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schom- 
berg.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the 
old  Holland  regiment,  together  with  his  own  , 

and 
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and  had  the  promife  of  a  garter,  which  he  ob- 
tained in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  Ukc- 
wife  made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber. 

He  afterwards  went  into  the  French  fervice, 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  but 
Itaid  only  a  Ihort  time.  Being  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  oppofcd  in  his  pretenfions  to  the 
firll  troop  of  horfe-guards,  he,  in  return,  made 
Monmouth  fufpefled  by  the  duke  of  York. 
He  was  not  long  after,  when  the  unlucky  Mon- 
mouth fell  into  difgrace,  recompenfed  with  the 
lieutenancy  of  Yorkfhirc  and  the  government 
ofHulL 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  and  civil  honours  and  employments ; 
yet,  bufy  as  he  was,  he  did  not  negleft  his 
lludies,  but  at  leaft  cultivated  poetry  ;  in  which 
he  muft  have  been  early  conlidered  as  uncom- 
monly fkilful,  if  it  be  true  which  is  reported, 
that,  when  he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old, 
his  recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the 
laurel. 

The  Moors  having  belieged  Tangier,  he 
was  fent  (1680)  with  two  thoufand  men  to 
its  relief.    A  flrange  llory  is  told  of  danger  to 

Vol.  in.  P  which 
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which  he  was  intentionally  expofed  in  a  leaky 
fhip,  to  gratify  fome  refentful  jealoufy  of  the 
king,  whofe  health  he  therefore  would  never 
permit  at  his  table,  till  he  faw  himfelf  in  a 
fafer  place.  His  voyage  was  profperoufly  per- 
formed in  three  weeks,  and  the  Moors  without 
a  conteft  retired  before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  compofed  the  Vifion ;  a  li- 
centious poem,  fuch  as  was  fafliionable  in  thofe 
times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or  pro- 
priety of  fentiment. 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry  ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  fucceffion  of  king  James,  to  whom 
he  was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he 
thought  himfelf  beloved,  he  naturally  expefled 
flill  brighter  fun-fliine  ;  but  all  know  how  foon 
that  reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expec- 
tations were  not  difappointed  ;  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and 
made  lord  chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place 
in  the  high  commifiion,  without  knowledge, 
as  he  declared  after  the  Revolution,  of  its  ille- 
gality. Having  few  religious  fcruplcs,  he  at- 
tei\ded  the  king  to  m^fs,  and  kneeled  with  tl»(j 

rell; 
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refl ;  but  had  no  difpenfation  to  receive  the 
Romifh  Faith,  or  to  force  it  upon  others  ;  for 
when  the  priefts,  encouraged  by  his  appear- 
ances of  comphance,  attempted  to  convert  him, 
he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  recorded,  that  he 
was  willing  to  receive  inrtruftion,  and  that  he 
had  taken  much  pains  to  believe  in  God  who 
made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it ;  but  that  he 
Ihould  not  be  ealily  perfuaded  that  man  was 
qu!ts,  and  made  God  again. 

A  pointed  fentcnce  is  beftowed  by  fuccellive 
tranfmiffion  on  the  laft  whom  it  will  fit ;  this 
cenfure  of  tranfubftantiation,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Afkew, 
one  of  the  firft  fufferers  for  the  Proteflant  Re- 
ligion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
tortured  in  the  Tower;  concerning  which 
there  is  reafon  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known 
to  the  Hiftorian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiefced,  though  he 
did  not  promote  it.  There  was  once  a  defign 
of  alTociating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  but  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury 
difcouraged  the  attempt,  by  declaring  that 
Muleirave  would  never  concur.  This  kine 
"William  afterwards  told  him,  and  afked  what 
P  2  he 
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he  would  have  done  If  the  propofal  had  been 
made.  *'  Sir,"  laid  he,  "  I  would  have  dif- 
*'  covered  it  to  the  king  whom  I  then  ferved." 
To  which  king  WiUiam  replied,  "  I  cannot 
"  blame  you." 

Finding  king  James  Irremediably  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunftive  fovereignty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  titles  of  the 
prince  and  his  confort  equal,  and  it  would 
plcafe  the  prince  their  protestor  to  have  a  fhare 
in  the  fovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  king 
William ;  yet,  either  by  the  king's  diftruft  or 
his  own  difcoiitent,  he  lived  fome  years  with- 
out employment.  He  looked  on  the  king  with 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verfcs  or  his  pvofe 
maybe  credited,  with  contempt.  He  was,  not- 
withftandingthis  averfion  or  indifference,  made 
marquis  of  Normanby  (1694)  ,  but  ftill  op- 
pofed  the  court  on  fome  important  quellions  ; 
vet  at  laft  he  was  received  into  tb.e  cabinet 
council,  with  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
pounds. 

At  the  acceflioH  of  queen  Anne,  whom  he 
is  faid  to  have  courted  when  they  were  both 
voung,  he  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her 
coronation  (17C2)   the   made   him    lord   privy 

feaL 
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feal,  and  foon  after  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
North-riding  of  Yorkfliire.  He  was  then 
named  commiffioner  for  treating  with  the  Scots 
about  the  Union  ;  and  w^as  made  next  vear  firft 
duke  of  Normanby,  and  then  of  Buckingham- 
Ihire,  there  being  fufpected  to  be  fomewhere 
a  latent  claim  to  the  title  of  Buckingham. 

Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  refigned  the  privy  feal,  and 
joined  the  difcontented  Tories  in  a  motion  ex- 
tremely ofFenfive  to  the  Queen,  for  inviting 
the  princefs  Sophia  to  England.  The  Queen 
courted  him  back  with  an  offer  no  lefs  than, 
that  of  the  chanccllorlhip ;  wHich  he  refufed. 
He  now  retired  from  bulinefs,  and  built  that 
houfc  in  the  Park,  which  is  now  the  Queen's, 
upon  ground  granted  by  the  Crown. 

When  the  miniflry  was  changed  (17 10), 
he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfe- 
hold,  and  concurred  in  all  tranfaftions  of  that 
time,  except  that  he  endeavoured  to  proteft  the 
Catalans.  After  the  Queen's  death,  he  be- 
came a  conftant  opponent  of  the  Court;  and, 
having  no  public  bulinefs,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
amufcd  himfelf  by  writing  his  two  tragedies. 
He  died  February  24,   1720-21. 

P  3  He 
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He  was  thrice  married ;  by  his  two  iirft 
wives  he  had  no  children ;  by  his  third,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  king  James  by  the  countefs 
of  Dorchefter,  and  the  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Anglefey,  he  had,  bcfidcs  other  children  that 
died  early,  a  fon  born  in  1716,  who  died  in 
1735,  and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield. 
It  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives 
were  all  widows.     The  Dutchefs  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  propofcd  as  wor- 
thy of  imitvition.  His  religion  he  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes;  and  his 
morality  was  fuch  as  naturally  proceeds  from 
loofe  opinions.  His  fentiments  with  refpeft 
to  women  he  picked  up  in  the  court  of  Charles ; 
and  his  principles  concerning  property  were 
fuch  as  a  gaming-table  fupplies,  He  was  cen- 
fured  as  covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by 
fin  inftance  of  inattention  to  his  affairs,  as  if  a 
man  might  not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice 
and  idlenefs.  He  is  faid,  however,  to  have 
had  much  tcndernefs,  and  to  have  been  very 
ready  to  apologifc  for  his  violences  of  paflion. 

He  Is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  as 
a  poet ;  and,  if  wc  credit  the  teltiraony  of  his 

con- 
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contemporaries,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar 
rank.  But  favour  and  flattery  are  now  at  an 
end ;  critlcifm  is  no  longer  foftened  by  his 
bounties  or  awed  by  his  fplendor,  and,  being 
able  to  take  a  more  fteadv  view,  difcovers  him 
to  be  a  writer  that  fometimes  glimmers,  but 
rarely  fhines,  feebly  laborious,  and  at  bell  but 
pretty.  His  fongs  are  upon  common  topicks ; 
he  hopes,  and  grieves,  and  repents,  anddefpairs, 
and  rejoices,  like  any  other  maker  of  little 
ftanzas :  to  be  great,  he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be 
gay,  is  hardly  in  his  power. 

In  the  EfTay  on  Satire  he  was  always  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  His 
Effay  on  Poetry  is  the  great  work,  for  which 
he  was  praifed  by  Rofcommon,  Dryden,  and 
Pope,  and  doubtlefs  by  many  more  whofe  eu- 
logies have  perifhed. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  fet  a  high 
value ;  for  he  was  all  his  life  improving  it  by 
fuccelTive  revifals,  fo  that  there  is  fcarcely  any 
poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  laft  edition  dif- 
fers more  from  the  firft.  Amongft  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  fome  compofi- 
tions  of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  Eflay. 

P  4  At 
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At  the  time  when  this  work  firfl  appeared, 
Milton's  fame  was  not  yet  fully  eftabliflied, 
and  therefore  TafTo  and  Spenfer  were  fct  before 
him.  The  two  laft  lines  w^ere  thefe.  The 
Epic  Poet,  fays  he, 

Mufl:  above  Milton's  lofty  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  great  Torquato,  and  where  greater 
Spenfer  fail. 

The  laft  line  in  fucceeding  editions  waslhorten- 
ed,  and  the  order  of  names  continued  ;  but 
now  Milton  is  at  laft  advanced  to  the  higheft 
place,  and  the  paftage  thus  adjufted, 

Muft  above  TaflJp's  loftv  flights  prevail. 
Succeed  where  Spenfer,  and  ev'n  Milton  fail. 

Amendments  are  feldom  made  without  fomc 
token  of  a  rent :  hfty  does  not  fuit  Taffo  fo 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  feems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Effay  calls  a  perfeft  charafter 

A  faultlefs  mouflcr  which  the  world  ne'er  faw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  fine  labe 
tn-jnfirMm,  Sheffield  can  fcarccly  be  fuppofed 
to  have  read  Scaligcr's  poetry,  perhaps  he 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of 
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Of  this  Eflay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  fo 
hlghlv,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  fometimes  new,  and  often  hap- 
pily exprelled ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the 
emendations,  many  weak  lines,  and  fome 
ftrange  appearances  of  negligence ;  as,  when 
he  gives  the  laws  of  elegy,  he  infiits  upon 
connexion  and  coherence ;  without  which, 
fays  he, 

'Tis  epigram,  'tis  point,  'tis  what  you  will ; 
But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  flcill. 
No  Panegyrick,  nor  a  Cooper's  Hiil. 

Who  would  not  fuppofe  that  Waller's  Panegy- 
rick and  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill  were  Elegies  ? 

His  verfes  are  often  infipid ;  but  his  memoiis 
are  lively  and  agreeable  ;  he  had  the  perfpicuity 
and  elegance  of  an  hiilorian,  but  not  the  fire 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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ATTHEW  PRIOR  is  one  of 
tho-fe  that  have  burft  out  from  an  ob- 
fcure  original  to  great  eminence.  He  was  born 
July  21,  1664,  according  to  fome,  at  Win- 
burne  in  Dorfetfhire,  of  I  know  not  what  pa«< 
rents ;  others  fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a 
Joiner  of  London :  he  was  perhaps  willing 
enough  to  leave  his  birth  imfettled*,  in  hope, 
like  Don  Qiiixote,  that  the  hiftorian  of  hisaCi* 
tions  might  find  him  fome  illuflrious  alliance. 

*  The  difficul  y  of  fettling  Pilor's  birth-plnce  is  great.  In 
the  regifter  of  his  College  he  is  called,  at  his  ailmiflion  by  the 
Prefident,  Mat'tew  Prior  of  U'inburn  in  M:dd!ejix ;  by  himfelf 
next  d^y,  Mutthnu  Prior  of  Dwfetjljirc,  in  which  county,  not 
in  Middlefex,  Winborn,  or  IVimborne  as  it  flands  in  tlie  VilLre, 
is  found.  When  he  flood  c;indidate  for  his  fellovvfhip,  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  regiflered  again  by  himfelf  as  of  Mid- 
dlefex. The  lafl  record  ought  to  be  preferred,  hecaufe  it  was 
made  upon  oath.  It  is  obfervable,  that,  as  a  native  of  tVinbomf, 
he  is  ftiled  Filiut  GeorgH  Prior,  ger.eroji ;  not  confiftently  with  the 
eommon  account  of  the  meaiviefs  of  his  birth.        Dr.  J. 

He 
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He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fallen,  by  his  father's 
death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vintner  * 
near  Charing-crofs,  who  fent  him  for  fome 
time  to  Dr.  Bufby  at  Weflminfter;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond  that 
of  the  fchool,  took  him,  when  he  was  well 
advanced  in  hterature,  to  his  own  houfe, 
where  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  celebrated  for  pa- 
tronage of  genius,  found  him  by  chance,  as 
Burnet  relates,  reading  Horace,  and  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  his  proficiency,  that  he  un- 
dertook the  care  and  coft  of  his  academical  edu- 
cation. 

He  entered  his  name  in  St.  John's  College 
at  Cambridge  ni  1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year  ; 
and  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  he  was 
diftinguifhed  among  his  contemporaries.  He 
became  a  Bachelor,  as  is  ufual,  in  four  years  t ; 
and  tv,ro  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  oa 
the  Deity,  which  {lands  firft  in  his  volume. 

*  Samuel  Prior  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  near  Charing 
Crofs  in  1 685.  The  annual  feaft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  liv- 
ing in  the  pariih  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  was  held  at  his 
lioufe,  0(5t.  14,  that  year.        N. 

f  He  was  admitted  to  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1686,  and  to 
his  Miifter's,  by  mandate,  in  1700.        H. 

It 
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It  is  the  eflablifhed  pra£lice  of  that  College, 
to  fend  every  year  to  the  earl  of  Exeter  fome 
poems  upon  facred  fubjedts,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  benefaftion  enjoyed  by  them  from 
the  bounty  of  his  anceftor.  On  this  occafion 
were  thofe  verfes  written,  which,  though  no- 
thing is  faid  of  their  fuccefs,  feem  to  have  re- 
commended him  to  fome  notice  ;  for  his  praife 
of  the  countefs's  mufick,  and  his  hnes  on  the 
famous  pifture  of  Seneca,  afford  reafon  for 
imagining  that  he  was  more  or  lefs  converfant 
with  that  family. 

The  fame  year  he  puhlifhed  the  City  Moufe 
and  Country  A/Ioufe,  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind 
and  Panther,  in  conjunftjon  with  Mr.  Monta- 
gue. There  is  a  ftory*  of  great  pain  fuffered, 
and  of  tears  flied,  on  this  occafion,  by  Dry_ 
den,  who  thought  it  hard  that  "  an  old  man 
*'  fliould  be  fo  treated  by  thofe  to  whom  he 
*'  had  always  been  civil."  By  tales  like  thefe 
is  the  envy,  raifed  by  fuperior  abilities,  every 
day  gratified :  when  they  are  attacked,  every 
one  hopes  to  fee  them  humbled  ;  what  is  hoped 
is  readily  believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  con- 
fidently told.     Dryden  had  been  more  accuf- 

*  Speuce. 
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tomed  to  hoflilities,  than  that  fuch  enemies 
fhould  break  his  quiet;  and  if  we  can  fuppofe 
him  vexed,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  fenfe 
enough  to  conceal  his  uneafinefs. 

The  City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe  procured 
its   authors   more    folid    advantages   than    the 
pleafure   of  fretting  Dryden ;    for  they  were 
both   fpeedily  preferred.      Montague,  indeed, 
obtained  the  lirft  notice,  with   fome  degree  of 
difcontent,  as  it  feeras,  in  Prior,  who  proba- 
bly knew  that  his  own  part  of  the  performance 
was   the  beft.     He  had  not,  however,   much 
reafon  to  complain  ;  for  he  came  to  London, 
and  obtained  fuch  notice,  that  (in   i6gi)   he 
was  fent  to  the  Congrefs  at  the  Hague  as  fecre- 
tary   to   the    embafl'y.       In    this    alTembly  •  of 
princes  and  nobles,  to  which  Europe  has   per- 
haps fcarcelv  feen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed 
the  grand  alliance  againft  Lewis ;  which  at  lad 
did  not  produce    effeds   proportionate  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  tranfaftion. 

The  condu£l  of  Prior,  in  this  fplendid  ini- 
tiation into  public  bufinefs,  was  fo  pleaiing  to 
king  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber ;  and  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  paifed  fome  of  the  next  years  in 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The 
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The  death  of  Qi^cea  Mary  (in  1695)  pro- 
duced a  iubjefl  for  all  the  writers:  perhaps  no 
funeral  was  ever  fo  poetically  attended.  Dry- 
den,  indeed,  as  a  man  difcountenanced  and 
deprived,  was  iilent ;  but  fcarcely  any  other 
maker  of  verfes  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of 
tuneful  forrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was 
unlverfal.  Maria's  praife  was  not  confined  to 
the  Englifh  language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of 
the  Mti/a  y^ngUcanis. 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier » 
was  too  diligent  to  mifs  this  opportunity  of  re- 
fpeft.  He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  fecretary  to  another  em- 
baiTy  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  (in  1697*)  ;  and 
next  year  had  the  fame  office  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  been  confi- 
dercd  with  great  diftinftion. 

As  he  was  one  day  furvcying  the  apartments 
at  Verfailles,  being  Ihcwn  the  Viftorics  of 
Lewis,  painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  alked  whe- 
ther the  king  of  England's  palace  had  any  fuch 

*  He  receiveil,  in  September  1697,  a  prefeiit  of  2Co  jjiiiuens 
from  the  lords  juftices,  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  over  tlie 
treaty  of  peace.        N. 

dc- 
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decorations;  "  The  monuments  of  my  Maf- 
*'  ter's  a£tions,"  faid  he,  "  are  to  be  feen  every 
*'  where  but  in  his  own  houfe."  The  pictures 
of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in  themfclves  fuffici- 
ently  ollentatious,  but  were  explained  bv  in- 
fcriptions  fo  arrogant,  that  Boileau  and  Racine 
thought  it  neceflary  to  make  them  more  fimple. 

He  was  in  the  following  year  at  Loo  with 
the  king ;  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience, 
he  carried  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival became  under-fecretary  of  ftate  in  the 
earl  of  Jerfey's  office  ;  a  poll  which  he  did  not 
retain  long,  becaufe  Jerfey  was  removed  ;  but 
he  was  foon  made  commiffioner  of  Trade. 

This  year  (1700)  produced  one  of  his  long- 
eft  and  mofl  fplendid  compoiitions,  the  Carmtn 
Secula^e,  in  which  he  exhaufts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accufe  him  of 
flattery  ;  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  writ, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  pro- 
perly exafted  from  a  poet  profelTedly  encomia f- 
tic.  King  William  fupplied  copious  materials 
for  either  verfe  or  profe.  His  whole  life,  had 
been  aftion,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the 
refplendent  qualities  of  fteady  refolution  and 
perfonal  courage.      He   v;a3   really  in   Prior's 

\  mind 
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mind  what  he  reprefents  him  in  his  verfes ;  he 
confidered  him  as  a  hero,  and  was  accuftomcd 
to  fay,  that  he  praifed  others  in  compliance 
with  the  flxfhion,  but  that  in  celebrating  king 
William  he  followed  his  inclination.  To 
Prior  gratitude  would  diftate  praife,  which 
reafon  would  not  refufe. 

Among  the  advantages  to  arife  from  the  fu- 
ture years  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a 
Socieiy  for  uftful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  fliall  teach. 
And  to  juft  idioms  Hx  our  doubtful  fpeech  ; 
That  from  our  writers  didant  realms  may  know 

The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe. 
And  fchools  profefs  our  tongue  through  every  land, 
That  has  invok'd  his  aid,  or  blefs'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  Profpe^  of  Peace,  has  the 
fame  hope  of  a  new  academy  : 

In  happy  chains  our  daring  language  bound, 
Shall  fport  no  more  in  arbitrary  found. 

Whether  the  fmillitudc  of  tliofe  pafiages  which 
exhibit  the  fame  thought  on  the  fame  occaiioa 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not 
cafy  to  determine.     Tickell  might  have  been 

im- 
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iinpfeffcd  with  his  expeftation  by  Swift's  Pio- 
pofalfor  afcertaining  the  Englljb  Language^  then 
lately  publilhed. 

In.  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  he  was 
chofen  reprefentative  of  Eaft  Grinftead.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
thofe  lords  who  had  perfuaded  the  king  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him-^ 
felf  been  minilleriallv  employed. 

A  great  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
ment for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leifure  to  make  or  to  polilli  verfes.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  the  verfe- 
men,  Prior,  among  the  reft,  took  care  to  Ihew 
his  delight  in  the  incrcafing  honour  of  his 
country  bv  an  Epiftle  to  Boileau. 

He  ptibliflied,  foon  afterwards,  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiaftic  charafter  of  his 
deceafed  patron  the  duke  of  Dorfet :  it  began 
with  the  College  Exercife,  and  ended  with  the 
Nnt-brcton  Afaid. 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  foon  afterwards  (in 
1706)  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 
On  this  occafion  he  bad  fewer  or  lefs  formida- 
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ble  rivals ;  and  it  would  be  not  eafy  to  name 
any  other  compofition  produced  by  that  event 
which  is  now  remembered. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne  no  profperous 
event  paffed  undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  laft 
war,  when  France  was  difgraced  and  overpow- 
ered in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  Spain, 
coming  to  her  affiftance,  only  fliared  her  cala- 
mities, and  the  name  of  an  Englifliman  was 
reverenced  through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard 
amidft  the  general  acclamation ;  the  fame  of 
our  counfellors  and  heroes  was  intrufted  to  the 
Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war, 
and  the  queen  grew  weary  of  her  niinillers. 
The  war  was  burdenfome,  and  the  miniflers 
were  infolent.  Harley  and  his  friends  began  to 
hope  that  they  might,  by  driving  the  Whigs 
from  court  and  from  power,  gratify  at  once 
the  queen  and  the  people.  There  was  now  a 
call  for  writers,  who  might  convey  intelligence 
ofpaft  abufes,  and  flicw  the  wafle  of  public 
money,  the  unreafonable  Conduii  of  the  AUies^ 
the  avarice  of  generals,  the  tyranny  of  minions, 
and  the  general  danger  of  approaching  ruin. 

For 
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For  this  purpofe  a  paper  called  the  Examiner 
Was  periodically  publiflied,  written  asithappened, 
byany  wit  of  the  party,  and  fome  times  as  is  faid 
by  Mrs  Manley.  Some  are  owned  by  Swift ; 
and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's  verfes  to  Go- 
dolphin  upon  the  lofs  of  his  place,  was  written 
by  Prior,  and  anfwered  by  Addifon,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  known  the  author  either  by  con- 
jeflure  or  intelligence. 

The  Tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were 
in  hafte  to  end  the  war ;  and  Prior,  being  re- 
called (1710)  to  his  former  employment  of 
making  treaties,  was  fent  (July  17 11)  privately 
to  Paris  wnth  propofitions  of  peace.  He  was 
remembered  at  the  French  court ;  and  return- 
ing In  about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the 
Abbe  Gaultier,  and  M.  Mefnager,  a  mlnlfler 
from  France,  invefled  with  full  powers. 

This  tranfaftion  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  mailer  of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either 
zealoufly  or  officioufly,  feized  Prior  and  his 
aflbciates  at  Canterbury.  It  is  eafiiy  fuppofed 
that  they  were  foon  releafed. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  houfe, 

where   the   Queen's    minillers   met   Mefnager 

(September    20,    17 11)    and  entered  privately 

Q  2  upon 
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upon  the  great  bufinefs.  The  mportaiice  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him 
by  St.  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen. 

*'  My  Lord  Treafurer  moved,  and  all  my 
*'  Lords  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  that  Mr. 
"  Prior  fhould  be  added  to  thofe  who  are  em- 
*'  powered  to  fign ;  the  reafon  for  which  is, 
"  becaufe  he,  having  perfonally  treated  with 
"  Monficur  de  Torcy,  is  the  bell  witnefs  wc 
"  can  produce  of  the  fenfe  in  which  the  gene- 
"  ral  preliminary  engagements  are  entered  into  ; 
*'  befides  which,  as  he  is  the  beft  verfed  in 
*'  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majefty's  fervants 
*'  w^ho  have  been  trufted  in  this  fecret,  if  you 
*'  fliall  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
*'  treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  confequence 
"  that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  con- 
•'  eluding  that  convention,  which  muft  be  the 
*'  rule  of  this  treaty." 

The  alTembly  of  this  important  night  was  in 
fome  degree  clandeftine,  the  defign  of  treating 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  the 
Whigs  returned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
charge  of  high  treafon  ;  though,  as  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  anfwcr  to  the  Report  of 
the    Committee  of  Secrecy^    no   treaty   ever  was 

made 
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made  without  private  interviews  and  prelimi- 
nary difcuffions. 

My  bulinefs  is  not  the  hiftory  of  the  peace, 
but  the  hfe  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began 
at  Utrecht  on  the  firft  of  January  (1711-12), 
and  the  Enghfh  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on 
the  fifteenth.  The  miniilers  of  the  different 
potentates  conferred  and  conferred ;  but  the 
peace  advanced  fo  flovvly,  that  fpeedier  me- 
thods were  found  neceffary  ;  and  Bolingbroice 
was  fent  to  Paris  to  adjull  differences  with  lefs 
formality;  Prior  either  accompanied  him  or 
followed  him ;  and  after  his  departure  had  the 
appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambaffador, 
though  no  public  charafter. 

By  fome  miflake  of  the  Queen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  difgufled ;  and  Bo  - 
lingbroke  fays  in  his  Letter,  "  Dear  Alat,  hide 
*'  the  nakednefs  of  thy  country,  and  give  the 
*'  bell  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnilh  thee 
*'  witli  to  the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who 
*'  are  not  much  better  politicians  than  the 
*'  French  are  poets.'* 

Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury  went  on 

a  formal  embaffy  to  Paris.     It  is  related  by 

Beyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 

Q  3  Prior 
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Prior  in  the  commiffion,  but  that  Shrewfbury 
refufed  to  be  affociated  with  a  man  fo  meanly 
born.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  adl  with- 
out a  title  till  the  duke  returned  next  year  to 
England,  and  then  he  afTumed  the  flyle  and 
dignity  of  embaflador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearancea  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  with  confidence  by 
Lewis,  who  fenthim  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
written  in  favour  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria.  *'  I 
**  fliall  expeft,"  fays  he,  *'  with  impatience, 
*'  the  return  of  Mr.  Prior,  whofe  conduft  is 
"  very  agreeable  to  me."  And  while  the  Duke 
of  Shrewfbury  was  fiill  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke 
wrote  to  Prior  thus :  "  Monlieur  de  Torcy  has 
"  a  confidence  in  you  ;  make  ufe  of  it,  once 
*'  for  all,  upon  this  occafion,  and  convince 
*'  him  thoroughly,  that  we  muft  give  a  differ- 
*'  ent  turn  to  our  parliament  and  our  people, 
*'  according  to  their  refolution  at  this  crifis," 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  fplendour  com- 
menced in  Auguft  1 7 1 3,  and  continued  till  the 
Auguft  following;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  fate  of  greatnefs,  it  was  at- 
tended with  fome  perplexities  and  mortifica- 
tions.    He  had  not  all  that  is  cui^omariiy  given 

to 
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to  ambafTadors :  he  hints  to  the  Queen,  in  an 
imperfeft  poem,  that  he  had  no  fervice  of 
plate;  and  it  appeared,  by  the  debts  which  he 
contra»Eled,  that  his  remittances  were  not 
punftually  made. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  17 14,  enfued  the 
downfall  of  the  Tories,  and  the  degradation  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled ;  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  contraft,  and  which 
were  not  difcharged  before  March,  though  his 
old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  treafury. 

He  returned  then  as  foon  as  he  could,  and 
was  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March  by  a 
warrant,  but  was,  however,  fuffered  to  live  in 
his  own  houfe,  under  the  cullody  of  the  mef - 
fenger,  till  he  was  examined  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  chairman,  and  Lord  Coningfby,  Mr. 
Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  princi- 
pal interrogators ;  who,  in  this  examination,  of 
which  there  is  printed  an  account  not  unenter- 
taining,  behaved  with  the  boifteroufnefs  of  men 
elated  by  recent  authority.  They  are  repre- 
fented  as  alking  queftions  fometimes  vague, 
0,4  fome- 
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ibmetlmes  infidious,  and  writing  anfwers  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  they  received.  Prior, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  overpowered  by 
their  turbulence  ;  for  he  confeffes  that  he  ligned 
what,  if  he  had  ever  come  before  a  legal  judi- 
cature, he  fliouldhave  contradifled  or  explained 
away.  The  oath  was  adminiflered  by  Bof- 
cawen,  a  Middlefex  juilice,  who  at  lafl  was 
going  to  write  his  attellation  on  the  wrong  fide 
of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  induftrious  to  find  fome 
charge  againil  Oxford ;  and  ailced  Prior,  with 
great  earncftnefs,  who  was  prefent  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  figned  at 
his  lioule  ?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  earl 
of  Oxford  or  the  duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  ab- 
fent,  but  he  could  not  remember  which ;  an 
anfwer  which  perplexed  them,  becaufe  it  fup- 
plied  no  accufation  againil:  either.  "  Could 
"  any  thing  be  more  abiurd,"  fays  he,  *'  or 
*'  more  inhuman,  than  to  propofeto  me  a  quef- 
^'  tion,  by  the  anfwering  of  which  1  might, 
*' according  to  them,  prove  myfelf  a  traitor? 
*'  And  notwithftanding  their  folemn  promife, 
*  that  nothing  whicji  I  could  fay  fliould  hurt 
*'  jTiyfelf,  1  had  no  re^fon  to  trull  them:  for 

"  they 
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"  they  violated  that  pro  mile  about  five  hours 
"  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pre- 
*'  fent.  Whether  this  was  wifely  done  or  no 
*'  I  leave  to  my  friends  to  determine." 

When  he  had  figned  the  paper,  he  was  told 
by  Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  fuch 
an  account  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might 
merit  favour ;  and  that  they  now  thought  a 
llr icier  confinement  neceiTary  than  to  his  own 
houfe.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  "  Eofcav/en  played 
**  the  moralift,  and  Coningfby  the  chridian, 
*'  but  both  very  aukwardly."  The  melTenger, 
in  whofe  cuftody  he  was  to  be  placed,  was 
then  called,  and  very  decently  afked  by  Con- 
ingfby, *'  if  his  houfe  was  fecured  by  bars  and 
*'  bolts  ?"  The  meffenger  anfwered,  "  No," 
with  aflonilhment.  At  which  Coningfby  very 
angrily  faid,  "  Sir,  you  raufl  fecure  this  pri- 
"  foner;  it  is  for  the  fafety  of  the  nation:  if 
*'  he  efcape,  you  fliall  anfwer  for  it." 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  fome  time 
an4  Mr.  Walpole  (Jime  10,   17 15)  moved  for 

an 
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an  impeachment  againfl  him.  What  made 
him  fo  acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was 
by  nature  no  thirfter  for  blood.  Prior  was  a 
week  after  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  with 
orders  that  "  no  perfon  Ihould  be  admitted 
*'  to  fee  him  without  leave  from  the  Speaker." 

When,  two  years  after,  an  A£l  of  Grace 
was  palTcd,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued 
Hill  in  cuftody,  which  he  had  made  lefs  tedious 
by  writing  his  Alma.  He  was,  however,  fooii 
after  difcharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
elfe.  Whatever  the  profit  of  his  employments 
might  have  been,  he  had  always  fpent  it ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was,  with  all  his  abili- 
ties, in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  folid 
revenue  but  from  the  fellowfhip  of  his  college, 
which,  when  in  his  exaltation  he  was  cenfured 
for  retaining  it,  he  faid,  he  could  live  upon 
at  lafl. 

Being  however  generally  known  and  efteemed, 
he  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  thofe 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publifli  them  by 
fubfcription.  The  expedient  fucceeded  by  the 
induftry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 

propofals, 
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propofals*,  and  the  care  of  fome,  who,  it  is 
faid,  withheld  the  money  from  him  left  he 
fhould  fquader  it.  The  price  of  the  volume 
was  two  guineas ;  the  whole  colle£lion  was  four 
thoufand ;  to  which  lord  Harley,  the  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  in- 
variably adhered,  added  an  equal  fum  for  the 
purchafe  of  Down-hall,  which  Prior  was  to 
enjoy  during  life,  and  Harley  after  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philofophers 
have  often  wifhed,  the  power  of  palling  the  day 
in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  feems 
that  bufy  men  feldom  live  long  in  a  ftate  of 
quiet.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  health 
declined.  He  complains  of  deafnefs  ;  "for," 
fays  he,  "  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears  while  I 
*'  was  not  fure  if  my  head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life  I 
have  found  no  account.  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
*'  I  have,"  fays  he,  *'  treated  lady  Harriot  at 
*'  Cambridge;  (a  Fellow  of  a  College  treat  !) 
*'  and  fpoke  verfes  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap  ! 
*'  What,  the  plenipotentiary,  fo  far  concerned 

*  Swift  obtained  many  Subfcriptions  for  him  in  Ireland.     H. 

"  in 
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*'  in  the  damned  peace  at  Utrecht !  the  man 
*'  that  makes  up  half  the  volume  of  terfc  profe, 
*'  that  makes  up  the  report  of  the  committee, 
*'  fpeaking  verfes  !   Sic  eji,  homo  jum^'' 

He  died  at  IVimpol ,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, on  the  eighteenth  of  September  1721, 
and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter;  where  on  a 
monument,  for  which,  as  the  "  lafl  piece  of 
*'  human  vanity,"  he  left  five  hundred  pounds, 
is  engraven  this  epitaph  : 

Sui  Temporis  Hiftoriam  meditanti, 

Paulatim  obrepens  Febris 

Operi  fimul  &  Vitae  filum  abrupit, 

Sept.  18.  An.  Dom.  1721,  yEtat.  57. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Eximius 

Sereniffimis 

Regi  Gui-iELMO  Reginasque  Marine 

In  Congreffione  Foederatorum 

HagK  anno  i6go  celebrata, 

Deinde  Magnae  Britanniae  Legatis 

Turn  lis. 

Qui  anno  1697  Pacem  Ryswicki  confecerunt, 

Turn  lis. 

Qui  .ipudGallos  annis  proximisLegationemobienint; 

Eodemetiam  anno  1697  in  Hibernia 

Secrktarjus; 

Nee 
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-  Necnon  in  utroque  Honorabili  confefTu 

Eorum, 

Qiii  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negotiis 

Qiiique  anno  1711  dirigendis  Portorii  rebus, 

Praefidebant, 

COMMISSIONARIUS; 

Pollremo 

Ab  Anna 

Feliciffinnae  memorins  Regina 

Ad  LuDovicuM  XIV.  Galli^e  Regem 

Miflus  anno  17x1 

De  Pace  ftabilienda, 

(Pace  etiamnum  durante 

Diuque  ut  boni  jam  omnes  fperant  duratura) 

Cun7  fumma  poteftate  Legatus. 

MATTHiEUS  PRIOR  Armiger; 

Qui 

Hos  omnes,  quibus  cumulatus  eft,  Titulos 

I-Iiunanitatis,  Ingenii,  Eruditionis  laude 

Siiperavit ; 

Cui  enim  nafcenti  faclles  arriferant  IVIufs?, 

Hunc  Puerum  Schola  hie  Regia  perpolivit;^ 

Juvenem  in  CoUegio  S'ti  Johannis 

Cantabrigia  optimis  Scientiis  inflruxit ; 

Virum  denique  auxit ;  Sc  perfecit 
IMulta  cum  viris  Principibus  confuetudo  j 

Ita  natus,  ita  infiitutus, 

A  Vatum  Choro  avelli  nunquam  potuit, 

Sed  folebat  fspe  rerum  Civilium  gravitatem 

Aii.ceiiiorum 
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Amceniorum  Literarum  Studiis  condire : 

Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poetices  genus 

Hand  infeliciter  tentaret, 

Turn  in  Fabellis  concinne  lepideque  texendis 

Mirus  Artifex 

Neminem  habuit  parem. 

Hasc  liberalis  animi  obleftamenta : 

Quam  nuUo  llli  labore  confliterint, 

Facile  ii  perfpexere,  quibus  ufus  eft  Amici ; 

Apud  quos  Urbanitatum  &c  Leporum  plenua 

Cum  ad  rem,  quaecunque  forte  inciderat, 

Apte  varic  copiofeque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  quxfitum,  nihil  vi  expreflum 

Videbatur, 

Sed  omnia  ukro  efiluere, 

Et  quafi  jugi  e  fonte  afFatim  exuberare, 

Ita  fuos  tandem  dubios  reliquit, 

Efletne  in  Scriptis,  Poeta  Elegantior, 

An  in  Conviftii,  Comes  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his 
abilities  and  ftatlon,  very  few  memorials  have 
been  left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account 
therefore  mull  now  be  deftitute  of  his  private 
chara£ter  and  fahiiliar  practices.  He  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  rage  of  party  detefted  all  which 
it  was  any  man's  interefl  to  hide  ;  and  as  little 
ill  is  heard  of  Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much 

was 
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was  known.  He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  cen- 
fure  •,  for  when  he  forfook  the  Whigs  *,  under 
whofe  patronage  he  firft  entered  the  world,  he 
became  a  Tory  fo  ardent  and  determinate,  that 
he  did  not  wihingly  confort  with  men  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  He  was  one  of  the  fixteen 
Tories  who  met  weekly,  and  agreed  to  addrefs 
each  other  by  the  title  of  Brother ;  and  feems 
to  have  adhered,  not  only  by  concurrence  of 
political  defigns,  but  by  peculiar  afFeftion,  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family.  With  how 
much  confidence  he  was  trulled,  has  been 
already  told. 

He  was  however,  in  Pope's  *  opinion,  fit 
only  to  make  verfes,  and  lefs  qualified  for  bufi- 
nefs  than  Addifon  himfelf.  This  was  furely 
faid  without  confideration.  Addifon,  exalted 
to  a  high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by 
the  fenfe  of  his  own  incapacity  ;  Prior,  who 
was  employed  by  men  very  capable  of  eflimat- 
ing  his  value,  having  been  fecretary  to  one  eni- 
bafiy,  had,  when  great  abilities  were  again 
wanted,  the  fame  office  another  time ;  and 
was,  after  fo  much  experience  of  his  knowledge 

*  Spence. 

and 
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and  dexterity,  at  lail  font  to  tranfaft  a  negotia- 
tion in  the  highefl  degree  arduous  and  im- 
portant ;  for  which  he  was  qualified,  among 
other  requifites,  in  the  opinion  of  Bohngbroke, 
by  his  influence  upon  the  French  minifter, 
and  by  fkill  in  queftions  of  commerce  above 
other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life, 
it  is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.     One  of 
his  anfwers  to  a  boallful  Frenchman  has  been 
related,  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another 
equally  proper.     During  his  embaffy,  he  fat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  ac- 
companied wath   his  own  voice  the   principal 
linger.     Prior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer 
with  all  the  terms   of  reproach  that  he  could 
collect,  till   the  Frenchman  ceaiing  from  his 
fong,  began   to   expoftulate  with  him  for  his 
harfli  cenfure  of  a  man  who  was  confefledly  the 
ornament  of  the  llage.     "  I  know  that,"  fays 
the  ambalTador,   "  mais  il  chante  fi  haut,  que 
*'  je  ne  fcaurois  vous  entendre." 

In  a  gay  French  company,  where  every  one 
fung  a  little  fong  or  Hanza,  of  which  the  bur- 
den was,  *'  Bannifons  la  Melancholic ;"  when 
it  came  to  his  turn  to  fmg,  after  the  perform- 
ance 
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ance  of  a  young  lady  that  fat  next  him,  he  pro- 
duced thefe  extemporary  lines  : 

Mais  celle  voix,  et  ces  beaux  yeux. 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dangereux, 
Et  je  fuis  trifle  quand  je  crie 
Banniflbns  la  Melancholic. 

Tradition  reprefents  him  as  willing  to  de- 
fcend  from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  ilatefman 
to  the  low  delights  of  mean  companv-  His 
Chloe  probably  was  fometimes  ideal :  but  the 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  defpi- 
cable  drab*  of  the  lowefl  fpecies.  One  of  his 
wenches,- perhaps  Chloe,  while  he  was  abfent 
from  his  houfe,  Hole  his  plate,  and  ran  away  . 
as  was  related  by  a  woman  who  had  been  his 
fervant.  Of  this  propenfity  to  fordid  converfe 
I  have  feen  an  account  fo  ferioufly  ridiculous, 
that  it  feems  to  deferve  infertion  f. 

"  1  have  been  affured  that  Prior,  after  hav- 
*'  ing  fpent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Boling- 
*'  broke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  would  go  and  fmoke 
**  a  pipe,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  com- 
**  mon  foldier   and  his   wife,    in   Long- Acre, 

*  Spence  ;  [and  fee  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  IC39.] 
f  Richardlbniana. 

Vol.  III.  R  *'  before 
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"  before  he  went  to  bed  ;  not  from  any  remains 
*'  of  the  lownefs  of  his  original,  as  one  faid, 
*'  but,  I  fuppofe,  that  his  facukies, 

'*  — Strain'd  to  the  height, 
**  In  that  celeftial  colloquy  fublime, 
*'  Dazzled  and  fpenr,  funk  down,  and  fought  repair." 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  fo  Jirained,  and  in 
fuch  want  of  repair,  after  a  converfation  with 
men  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wifcr  than  himfelf  ?  But  fuch  are  the  conceits 
of  fpeculatifts,  who  Jlra'm  their  faculties  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  the  furface. 

His  opinions,  fo  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  left  us,  feem  to  have  been  right ;  but  his 
life  was,  it  fcems,  irregular,  negligent,  and 
fenfual. 

PRIOR  has  written  with  great  variety,  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has 
tried  all  ftylcs  from  the  grotefque  to  the  folemn, 
apd  has  not  fo  failed  in  any  as  to  mcur  derifion 
or  difgrace. 

His  works  may  be  diftinftly  confidered  as 
comprifing  Talcs,  Love-verfcs,  Occafional 
Poems,  Alma,  and  Solomon. 

His 
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His  Tales  have  obtained  general  approbation, 
being  written  with  great  familiarity  and  great 
fpritclinefs ;  the  language  is  eafy,  but  feldoin 
grofs,  and  the  numbers  fmooth,  without  ap- 
pearance of  care.  Of  thefe  tales  there  are  only 
four.  The  Ladlc^  which  is  introduced  by  a 
Preface,  neither  neceflary  nor  plcafing,  neither 
grave  nor  merry.  Paulo  Purganti ;  which  has 
likewife  a  Preface,  but  of  more  value  than  the 
Tale.  Ha7is  Carvel,  not  over  decent  ;  and 
Protogems  and  Apelles^  an  old  ftory,  mingled, 
by  an  afFeftation  not  difagreeable,  with  modern 
images.  The  Young  Gentleman  in  Love  has  hardly 
a  juft  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Tale.  1  know  not 
whether  he  be  tlie  original  author  of  any  Ta!e 
which  he  has  given  us.  The  Adventure  of 
Uans  Carvel  has  palled  through  many  fuccef- 
■fions  of  merry  wits ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Ariofto's  Satires,  and  is  perhaps  yet  older. 
But  the  merit  of  fach  ftories  is  the  art  of  telling 
them. 

In  his  Amorous  EfFufions  he  is  lefs  happy; 
for  they  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  paflion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tcndernefs.  They 
have  the  coldnefs  of  Cowley,  without  his  wit, 
the  dull  exercifcs  of  a  fkillful  verifier,  refolved 
R  2  at 
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at  all  adventures  to  write  fomething  about 
Chloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint  of 
fludv.  His  fidlions  therefore  are  mythological. 
Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek.  Epi- 
gram, afks  when  fhe  was  feen  naked  and  bathing. 
Then  Cupid  is  mijiahn  ;  then  Cupid  is  difarmed; 
then  he  lofes  his  darts  to  Ganymede ;  then  Ju- 
piter fends  him  a  fummons  by  Mercury.  Then 
Chloe  goes  a-hunting,  with  an  ivory  quiver  grace- 
ful at  her  fide ;  Diana  millak.es  her  for  one  of 
her  nymphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at  the  blunder. 
All  this  is  fuxely  defpicable ;  and  even  when 
he  tries  to  a6l  the  lover,  without  the  help  of 
gods  or  goddeffes,  his  thoughts  are  unafFefting 
or  remote.  He  talks  not  "  hke  a  man  of  this 
"  world." 

The  greateft  of  all  his  amorous  eflays  is 
Henry  and  Emma  ;  a  dull  and  tedious  dialo- 
gue, which  excites  neither  efleem  for  the 
man,  nor  tendernefs  for  the  woman.  The 
example  of  Emma,  who  refolves  to  follow  an 
outlawed  murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt 
fliall  drive  him,  defcrves  no  imitation  ;  and 
the  experiment  by  which  Henry  tries  the 
lady's   conflancy    is    fuch   as   muft  end  either 

in 
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in    infamy   to   her,    or   in   difappointment  to 
himfelf. 

His  occalional  poems  neceflarily  loft  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occafions,  being  lefs  re- 
membered, raifed  lefs  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preferved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlefque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on  Na- 
mur  has,  infomc  parts,  fuch  airinefs  and  levity, 
as  will  alwavs  procure  it  readers,  even  among 
thofe  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the  original. 
The  Epiflle  to  Boileau  is  not  fo  happy.  The 
Poems  to  the  King  are  now  perufed  only  by 
young  ftudents,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  Car/nen  Seculare^ 
I  cannot  but  fufpeft  that  I  might  praife  or  cen- 
fure  it  by  caprice,  without  danger  of  deteftion  ; 
for  who  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  laboured 
through  it  ?  Yet  the  time  has  been  when 
this  neglefted  work  was  fo  popijlar,  that  it 
was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  no  common 
mafter. 

His  Poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  ne- 
ceffarily  tedious  by  the  form  of  the  llanza  :  an 
uniform  mafs  of  ten  lines,  thirty-five  times 
repeated,  inconfequential  and  llightly  connected, 
muft  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  underftanding, 
R  3  His 
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His  imitation  of  Spenfer,  which  confifts  pria- 
cipally  in  /  iveen  and  /  weet^  v.'ithout  exclufion 
of  later  modes  of  fpeech,  makes  his  poem  nei- 
ther  ancient   nor   modern.      His    mention  of 
Mars  and  Belbna,  and  his  comparifon  of  Marl- 
borough to  the  Eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of 
yupitir,  are  all   puerile  and  unafFe£ling  ;    and 
yet   more   defpicable    is  the  long  tale  told  by 
Lewis,  in  his  defpair,  of  Brute  and  Troynovanty 
and  the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  fimilies  of 
the  raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.     By 
the   help    of    fuch   eafy   fi£tions,    and    vulgar 
topicks,  without  acquaintance   with -life,   and 
without  knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of 
any  length,  cold  and  lifelefs  like  this,  may  be 
eallly  written  on  any  fubjeft. 

In  his  Epilogues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lucius, 
he  is  very  happily  facetious  ;  but  in  the  Pro- 
logue before  the  Queen,  the  pedant  has  found 
his  way,  with  Minerva,  Perfeus,  and  Andro- 
meda. 

His  Epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  arc,  like 
thofe  of  others,  fometimes  elegant,  fometimes 
trifling,  and  fometimes  dull ;  among  the  beft 
are  the  Cameliin,  and  the  epitaph  on  'John  and 
Joan, 

Scarcely 
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Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  fo 
much,  and  tranflated  fo  little  :  the  verfion 
of  Callimachus  is  fufficicntly  licentious  ;  the 
paraphrafe  on  St.  Paul's  Exhortation  to  Charity 
is  eminently  beautiful. 

Alma  is  written  in  profefled  imitation  of 
Hudibras,  and  has  at  leaft  one  accidental  re- 
femblance  :  Hudibras  wants  a  plan,  becaufe  it 
is  left  imperfed  ;  Alma  is  imperfeft,  becaufe  it 
feems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior  appears 
not  to  have  propofed  to  himfelf  any  drift  or 
defign,  but  to  have  written  the  cafual  diftates 
of  the  prefent  moment. 

What  Horace  faid  when  he  imitated  Lucilius 
might  be  faid  of  Butler  by  Prior,  his  numbers 
were  not  fmooth  or  neat :  Prior  excelled  him 
in  verlification  ;  but  he  was,  like  Horace,'  in- 
vemore  minor ;  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illuflration.  The 
fpangles  of  n'it  which  he  could  afford,  he  knew 
how  to  polifh  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of 
his  mafter.  Butler  pours  out  a  negligent  profu- 
sion, certain  of  tlie  weight,  but  carelefs  of  the 
llamp.  Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with 
that  little  he  makes  a  fine  Ihew.  Alma  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
R  4  Prior's 
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Priov's  works  of  which  Pope  faid  that  he  fhould 

wifh  to  be  the  author, 

Solomon  is  the  work  to  which  he  entrufled 
the  proteftion  of  his  name,  and  which  he  ex- 
pedled  fucceeding  ages  to  regard  with  venera- 
tion. His  afteftion  was  natural;  it  had  un- 
doubtedly been  written  with  great  labour ; 
and  who  is  willihg  to  think  that  he  has  been 
labouring  in  vain?  He  had  infufed  into  it  much 
knowledge  and  much  thought ;  had  often  po- 
liflied  it  to  elegance,  often  dignified  it  with 
fpleiidour,  and  fometimes  heightened  it  to  fub- 
limity  :  he  perceived  in  it  many  excellences, 
and  did  not  difcover  that  it  wanted  that  with- 
out which  all  others  are  of  fmall  avail,  the 
power  of  engaging  attention  and  alluring  cu- 
riofity. 

Tedioufnefs  is  the  mofl:  fatal  of  all  faults ; 
negligences  or  errors  arc  fingle  and  local,  but 
tedioufnefs  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
cenfured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  te- 
dioufnefs propagates  itfelf.  He  that  is  weary 
the  firft  hour  is  more  weary  the  fecond  ;  as 
bodies  forced  into  motion,  contrary  to  their 
tendency,  pafs  more  and  more  flowly  through 
every  fucceffivc  interval  of  fpacc. 

Unhappily 
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Unhappily  this  pernicious  failure  is  that 
which  an  author  is  leafl  able  to  difcover.  We 
are  feldom  tirefome  to  ourfelves  ;  and  the  aft 
of  compofition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  fucceffion  of  images ; 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  no- 
velty is  the  great  fource  of  pleafure.  Perhaps 
no  man  ever  thought  a  line  fuperfiuous  when 
he  firft  wrote  it,  or  contrafted  his  work  till 
his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  fubfided.  And 
even  if  he  fhould  controul  his  dcfire  of  imme- 
diate renown,  and  keep  his  work  nine  years 
tinpubliflied,  he  will  be  ftill  the  author,  and  {till 
in  danger  of  deceiving  himfelf ;  and  if  he 
confults  his  friends,  he  will  probably  find 
men  who  have  more  kindnefs  than  judge- 
ment, or  more  fear  to  offend  than  defire  to 
inllruft. 

The  tedioufnefs  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  fubjeft,  for  it  is 
fufficiently  diverfified,  but  from  the  continued 
tenonr  of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon 
relates  the  fuccelTive  viciflitudes  of  his  own 
mind,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
fpeaker,  or  the  mention  of  any  other  agent, 
unlefs  itbeAbra;  the  reader  is  only  to  learn 

what 
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what  he  thought,  and  to  be  told  that  he  thought 
wrong.  The  event  of  every  experiment  is  forc- 
feen,  and  therefore  the  procefs  is  not  much  re- 
garded. 

Yet  the  work  is  far  from  deferving  to  be 
negle6lcd.  He  that  fhall  perufe  it  will  be  able 
to  mark  many  paffages,  to  which  he  may  re- 
cur for  inllrudlion  or  delight  ;  many  from 
which  the  poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the 
philofopher  to  reafon. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  confidered,  his 
praife  will  be  that  of  correftnefs  and  induftry, 
rather  than  of  compafs  of  comprehenfion,  or 
aftivity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention  :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tilTues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  and  his  fmaller,  which 
conlift  of  light  images  or  lingle  conceits,  are 
not  always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among 
the  French  Epigrammatifts,  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  poached  for  prey  among  ob- 
fcure  authors.  The  Thief  ard  Cordelier  is,  I 
fuppofe,  generally  confidered  as  z\\  original 
produftion ;  with  how  much  juftice  this  Epi- 
gram may  tell,  which  was  written  by  Geor- 
gius    Sabinus,    a  poet   now   little  known  or 

read, 
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read,    though  once  the  friend  of  Luther  and 
Melandhon : 

De  Sacerdote  Furem  confolante. 
Qiiidam  facrificus  furem  camitatus  euntem 

Hue  ubi  dat  fontes  carnificina  neci, 
Ne  (is  moeftus,  ait ;  fummi  conviva  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  ccelitibus  (fi  modo  credis)  eris. 
lile  gemens,  fi  vera  mihi  folatia  pr^ebes, 

Hofpes  apud  fuperos  fis  meus  oro,  referf. 
Sacrificus  contra;  mihi  non  convivia  fas  eft 

Ducere,  jejunans  hac  edo  luce  nihil. 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to  his  dili- 
gence and  his  judgement.  His  diligence  has 
juftly  placed  him  amongil  the  mofl  corre£l  of 
the  Englilh  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
that  refolutely  endeavoured  at  correftnefs.  He 
never  facrifices  accuracy  to  hafte,  nor  indulges 
himfelf  in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impa- 
tient idlenefs  ;  he  has  no  carelefs  lines,  or  en- 
tangled fentiments  ;  his  words  are  nicely  fe- 
lecled,  and  his  thoughts  fully  expanded.  If 
this  part  of  his  character  fufters  any  abatement, 
it  muft  be  from  tlie  difproportionof  his  rhymes, 
which  have  not  always  fufficientconfonance,  and 
from  the  admiffion  of  broken  lines  into  his 
Solomon  ;  but  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley, 

that 
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that  hemiftlchs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  fuch  reftitude  of  judge- 
ment as  fecured  him  from  every  thing  that  ap- 
proached to  the  ridiculous  or  abfurd  ;  but  as 
laws  operate  in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excite- 
ment of  virtue,  but  the  repreffion  of  wickedncfs, 
fo  judgement  in  the  operations  of  intelleft  can 
hinder  faults,  but  not  produce  excellence. 
Prior  is  never  low^,  nor  very  often  fublime. 
It  is  faid  by  Longinus  of  Euripides,  that  he 
forces  himfelf  fometimes  into  grandeur  by 
violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion  kindles  his  fury 
by  the  lafhes  of  his  own  tail.  Whatever  Prior 
obtains  above  mediocrity  fecms  the  effort  of 
ftruggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many  vigorous 
but  few  happy  lines  ;  he  has  every  thing  by 
purchafe,  and  nothing  by  gift;  he  had  no  nightly 
vi/itatlons  of  the  Mufc,  no  infufions  of  fenti- 
ment  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  di£lion,  however,  is  more  his  own  than 
that  of  any  among  the  fuccefTors  of  Dryden ; 
he  borrows  no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious 
modes  of  language  from  his  predeccflbrs.  His 
phrafes  are  original,  but  they  are  fometimes 
harlli ;  as  he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has 

he 
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he  bequeathed.  His  expreffion  has  every  mark 
of  laborious  lludy :  tlie  Hne  feldom  feems  to 
have  been  formed  at  once  ;  the  words  did  not 
come  till  they  were  called,  and  were  then  put 
by  conftraint  into  their  places,  where  they  do 
their  duty,  but  do  it  fullenly.  In  his  greater 
compofitions  there  may  be  found  more  rigid 
llatelinefs  than  graceful  dignity. 

Of  verhfication  he  was  not  negligent :  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lofe  ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increafe  the  difficulty  of  writing 
by  unnecefTary  feverity,  but  ufes  Triplets  and 
Alexandrines  without  fcruple.  In  his  preface 
to  Solomon  he  propofes  fome  improvements,  by 
extending  the  fenfe  from  one  couplet  to  ano- 
ther, with  variety  of  paufes.  This  he  has  at- 
tempted ;  but  without  fuccefs  ;  his  interrupted 
lines  are  unpleafing,  and  his  fenfe  as  Icfs  dif- 
tin6l  is  lefs  ftriking. 

He  has  akered  the  Stanza  of  Spenfer,  as 
a  houfe  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its 
place  of  a  different  form.  With  how  little 
refemblance  he  has  formed  his  new  Stanza  to 
that  of  his  mafler,  thefe  fpecimens  will  Ihcw. 

SPEN- 
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SPENSER. 

She  flying  faft  from  heaven's  hated  face, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  difcover'd  wide. 
Fled  to  the  wafteful  wildernefs  apace, 
From  living  eyes  her  open  fhame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unefpy'd. 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair. 
Did  in  that  callle  afterwards  abide. 
To  reft  themfelves,  and  weary  powers  repair. 
Where  ftore  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and 
rare. 

PRIOR. 

To  the  clofe  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  rifmg  eagle  cuts  the  air  : 
The  fliaggy  wolf  unfeen  and  trembling  lies, 
When  the  hoarfe  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
**  ni-ftarr'd  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forfake. 
To  dare  our  Britifli  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conqueft  we  by  ftratagem  fliould  make  : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
'Tis  ours,  by  craft  and  by  furprife  to  gain  : 
*Ti3  theirs,  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

Bv   this   new  flrufture   of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difBcuIties ;  nor  am  I  fure  that  he  has 

loft 
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loft  any  of  the  power  of  pleafing ;  but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenfer. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  meafures  ;  for  wiien  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindarick 
infatuation  ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  effence  of  verfe  is  order  and 
confonance. 

His  numbers  are  fuch  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  feldom  offend  the  ear,  and  feldom 
footh  it ;  they  commonly  want  airinefs,  light- 
nefs,  and  facility  :  what  is  fmooth,  is  not  foft. 
His  verfes  always  roll,  but  they  feldom  flow. 

A  furvey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior 
may  exemplify  a  fentence  which  he  doubtlefs 
underftood  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle's  ;  *'  the  veffel  long  retains  the  fcent 
"  which  it  firll  receives."  In  his  private  re- 
laxation he  revived  the  tavern,  and  in  his 
amorous  pedantry  he  exhibited  the  college. 
But  ou  higher  occafions  and  nobler  fubjedls, 
when  habit  was  overpowered  by  the  neceflity  of 
reflexion,  he  wanted  not  wifdoni  as  a  ilatef- 
man,  nor  elegance  as  a  poet. 

CON- 
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I  L  L  r  A  AI  CONGREVE  de- 
fcended  from  a  family  in  StafFordlhire, 
of  fo  great  antiquity  that  it  claims  a  place 
among  the  few  that  extend  their  line  beyond 
the  Norman  Conqueft ;  and  was  the  fon  of 
William  Congreve,  fecond  fon  of  Richard 
Congreve  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  vi- 
fited,  once  at  leafi,  the  refidence  of  his  an- 
ceftors  ;  and,  I  believe,  more  places  than 
one  are  flili  fliewn,  in  groves  and  gardens, 
where  he  is  related  to  have  written  his  Old  Bat- 
ch do*. 

Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are 
certainly  known  ;  if  the  infcription  upon  his 
monument  be  true,  he  was  born  in  1672.  For 
the  place  ;  it  was  faid  by  himfelf,  that  he  owed 

his 
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his  nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body 
elfe  that  he  v/as  born  in  Ireland.,  Southern 
mentioned  him  with  Iharp  cenfure,  as  a  man 
that  meanly  difowned  his  native  country.  The 
biographers  alligned  his  nativity  to  Bardfa,  near 
Leeds  in  Yorkfliire,  from  the  account  given 
by  himfelf,  as  they  fuppofe,  to  Jacob. 

To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has 
told  the  truth  about  his  own  birth,  is,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  be  very  deficient  in  candour;  vet 
nobody  can  live  long  without  knowing  that 
falfehoods  of  convenience  or  vanity,  falfehoods 
from  which  no  evil  immediately  vilib'e  enfues, 
except  the  general  degradation  of  human  tefti- 
mony,  are  very  lightly  uttered,  and  once  ut- 
tered, are  fuUenly  lupported.  Boileau,  w"hq 
defired  to  be  thought  a  rigorous  and  fleady 
moralift,  having  told  a  petty  lie  to  Lewis  XIV. 
continued  it  afterwards  by  falfe  dates ;  thinking 
himfelf  obliged  in  hsncw,  fays  his  admirer,  to 
maintain  what,  when  he  faid  it,  was  fo  well 
received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  born,  he  was  edu- 
cated firfl  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, his  father  having  fome  military  employ- 
ment that  ftationed  him  in  Ireland:  but  after 

Vol.  III.  S  having 
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•having  paffed  througli  the  ufual  preparatory 
fludies,  as  may  be  rcafonably  fuppofed,  with 
great  celerity  and  fuccefs,  his  father  thought  it 
proper  to  afTign  him  a  profeflion,  by  which 
fomcthing  proper  might  be  gotten  ;  and  about 
the  time  of  the  Rcvohition  fent  him,  at  tlie 
•  age  of  fixteen,  to  ftudy  lav/  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  lived  for  fcveral  years, 
but  with  very  little  attention  to  Statutes  or 
Reports. 

His  difpofition  to  become  an  author  ap- 
peared very  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that 
force  of  imagination,  and  pofTefTtd  that  copi- 
oufnefs  of  fentiment,  by  which  intelleOnal 
pleafure  can  be  given.  His  tirft  performance 
was  a  novel,  called  I icognita,  or  Lo-<e  .ma  Duty 
reconciled:  It  is  praifed  by  the  biographers,  who 
quote  fome  part  of  the  preface,  that  is  indeed, 
for  fuch  a  time  of  lile,  uncommonly  judicious. 
I  would  rather  praife  it  than  read  it. 

His  firft  dramatick  labour  was  the  Old  Bat- 
chelor ;  of  which  he  fays,  in  his  defence  againft 
Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  feveral 
*'  know,  fome  years  before  it  was  afted.  W  hen 
**  I  wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  ftage  ; 
*'  but  did  it,  to  amufe  myfcif  in  a  flow  recovery 

*'  from 
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<'  from  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  Afterwards,  through 
*'  my  indifcretion,  it  was  feen,  and  in  feme 
*'  little  time  more  it  was  a>^ed ;  and  I,  through 
**  the  remainder  of  my  indifcretion,  fuffered 
**  myfelf  to  be  drawn  in,  to  the  profecution  of 
*'  a  difficult  and  thanklefs  {ludy,  and  to  be 
*'  involved  in  a  perpetual  war  vvith  knaves  and 
*'  fools." 

There  feems  to  be  a  flrange  affe£tation  in 
authors  of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing 
by  chance.  The  Old  Batchelor  was  written  for 
amufement,  in  the  languor  of  convalefcence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  compofed  with  great  ela- 
boratenefs  of  dialogue,  and  incelTant  ambition, 
of  wit.  The  age  of  the  writer  confidered,  it 
is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance  ;  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  a£led  (1693)  when 
he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old ; 
and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Drydcn, 
Mr.  Southern,  and  Mr.  Maynwaring.  Dryden 
faid  that  he  never  had  feen  fuch  a  firfl  play  ; 
but  they  found  it  deficient  in  fome  things  re- 
quifite  to  the  fuccefs  of  its  exhibition,  and  by 
their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for  the  ilage. 
Southern  ufed  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  pro- 
bably of  this,  that  when  Congreve  read  it  to 
S  2  the 
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the  players,  he  pronotinced  it  fo  wretchedly, 
that  they  had  almoft  rejefted  it ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  fo  well  perfuaded  of  its  excellence, 
that,  for  half  a  year  before  it  was  adled,  the 
manager  allowed  its  author  the  privilege  of  the 
houfc. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  fo  beneficial  to  the 
writer  ;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commiiTioncrs  for  licenling  coaches,  and  foon 
after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  cuftoms  of  fix  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Congreve's  converfation  rauft  furely 
have  been  at  leaft  equally  pleafing  with  his 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  fuch  an  age,  re- 
quires fome  confideration.  As  the  lighter 
fpecies  of  dramatick  poetry  profefies  the  imita- 
tion of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and 
daily  incidents,  it  apparently  prefuppofes  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  many  characters,  and 
exa£l  obfervation  of  the  paffing  world ;  the  dif- 
ficulty therefore  is.  to  conceive  how  this  know- 
ledge can  be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  the  Old  B'ttchehr  be  more  nearly  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  to   be  one  of  thofe 

comedies 
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comedies  which  may  be  made  bv  a  mind  vi- 
gorous and  acute,  and  furniflied  with  comick 
charatSlers  by  the  perufal  of  other  poets,  with- 
out much  aflual  commerce  with  mankind. 
The  dialogue  is  one  conftant  reciprocation  of 
conceits,  or  clafli  of  wit,  in  which  nothing 
flows  neceflarily  from  the  occafion,  or  is  dic- 
tated by  nature.  The  charafters  both  of  men 
and  women  are  either  fiftitious  and  artificial, 
as  thofe  of  Heartwell  and  the  Ladies  ;  or  eafy 
and  common,  as  Wittol  a  tame  idiot,  Bluff'  a 
fwaggering  coward,  and  Fondhmife  a  jealous 
puritan  ;  and  the  cataftrophe  arifes  from  a  mif- 
take  not  very  probably  produced,  by  marrying 
a  woman  in  a  mafk. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  thefe  deduc- 
tions are  made,  will  ftill  remain  the  work  of 
very  powerful  and  fertile  faculties  :  the  dia- 
logue is  quick  and  fparkling,  the  incidents  fuch, 
as  feize  the  attention,  and  the  wit  fo  exuberant 
that  it  "  o'er-informs  its  tenement." 

Next  year  he  gave  another  fpecimen  of  his 
abilities  in  The  Douhle  Dealer^  v/hich  was  not 
received  with  equal  kindnefs.  He  writes  to  his 
patron  the  lord  Halifax  a  dedication,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to  that 
S  3  which 
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which  found  few  friends  among  the  audience". 
Thcfe  apologies  are  always  ufclcfs :  "  de  gufti- 
"  bus  \}on  eft  difputandum;"  men  may  be  con- 
vinced, but  they  cannot  be  pleafcd,  againlt 
their  will.  But  though  tafte  is  obftinate,  it  is 
very  variable,  and  time  often  prevails  when  ar- 
guments have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  thofe  plays 
the  honour  of  her  prefence  ;  and  when  fhe 
died,  foon  after  Coiigreve  teftificd  his  gratitude 
by  a  defpicable  effulion  of  elegiac  paftoral ;  a 
ccmpofition  in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet 
nothing  is  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolifick  pen  pro- 
duced Lrcs  for  Love  \  a  comedy  of  nearer  alli- 
ance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners, 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  charadler  of 
Forefiiht  was  then  common.  Dryden  calcu- 
lated nativities ;  both  Cromwell  and  king  Wil- 
liam had  their  lucky  days  ;  and  Shaftefbury 
himfelf,  though  he  had  no  religion,  was  faid 
to  regard  prediftions.  The  Sailor  is  not  ac- 
counted very  natural,  but  he  is  very  pleafant. 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  new  Thea- 
tre, under  the  diredion  of  Betterton  the  trage- 
dian ;  where  he  exhibited  two  years  afterwards 

(1697) 
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(1697)  The  Mourn'.yig  Bnde^  a  tragedy,  fo  writ- 
ten as  to  fhevv  him  fufficiently  qualified  for 
either  kind  of  dramatick.  poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
revifed  it,  he  reduced  the  verfification  to  greater 
regularity,  there  is  more  buftle  than  fentiment; 
the  plot  is  bufy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but,  except  a  very 
few  paffages,  we  are  rather  amufed  with  noife, 
and  perplexed  with  ilratagem,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  bene- 
volence than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  Itill 
continues  to  be  a6ted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  obje£tions  may  be  made 
either  to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they 
are  loft  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  produced 
thefe  four  plays  before  he  had  palTed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year ,  before  other  men,  even  fuch  as  are 
fome  time  to  fhine  in  eminence,  have  paiied 
their  probation  of  literature,  or  prefume  to 
hope  for  any  other  notice  than  fuch  as  is  be- 
ftowed  on  diligence  and  enquiry.  Among  all 
the  efforts  of  early  genius  which  literary  hif- 
tory  records,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can 
S  4  be 
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be  produced  that  more  furpaflfes  the  com- 
mon limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued 
controverfy  between  Collier  and  the  poets. 
}n  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Flrft  the  Puritans 
had  raifed  a  violent  clamour  againft  the  drama, 
which  they  confidered  as  an  entertainment  not 
lawful  to  Chriftians,  an  opinion  held  by  them 
in  common  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
Prvnne  publilhed  Hl/lrio-majiix,  a  huge  vo- 
lume, in  Vvhich  Hage  plays  were  cenfured. 
The  outrages  and  crimes  of  the  Puritans 
brought  afterwards  their  whole  fyilem  of  doc- 
trine into  difrepute,  and  from  the  Reftoration 
the  poets  and  players  were  left  at  quiet ;  for 
to  have  raolefted  them  would  have  had  the 
appearance  of  tendency  to  puritanical  malig- 
nity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
timx;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  Non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
w^ould  never  make  him  fufpefted  for  a  puritan » 
he  therefore  (1698)  publilhed  A  Jhort  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Frofancnefs  of  the  Englijh 
Str.ge^  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  zeal  and  honeft  indignation.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertifl  ;  with  fufficient 
learning  ;  with  didlion  vehement  and  pointed, 
though  often  vulgar  and  incorredl  ;  with  un- 
conquerable pertinacity;  with  wit  in  thehigheft 
degree  keen  and  farcaftick  ;  and  with  all  thofe 
powers  exalted  and  invigorated  by  jull  confi- 
dence in  his  caufe. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  alTailed  at  once  mod  of  the 
living  writers,  from  Dryde:i  to  Durfey.  His 
onfet  was  violent  :  thofe  paffages,  which  while 
they  Hood  fingle  had  pafled  with  little  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  expofed  toge- 
gether,  excited  horror ;  the  wife  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm,  and  the  nation  wondered 
why  it  had  fo  long  fuiTered  irreligion  and  li- 
centioufnefs  to  be  openly  taught  at  the  publick 
charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to 
refift  or  fly.  Dryden's  confcience  or  his  pru- 
dence, angry  as  he  was,  withheld  him  from 
the  confli£l:  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  attempted 
anlwers,  Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated 
with  fuccefs,  and  impatient  of  cenfure,  aifumed 
an  air  of  confidence  and  fecurity.     His  chief 

artifice 
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artifice  of  controverfy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
verfary  his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  wea- 
pons, allows  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  every  term 
of  contumely  and  contempt ;  but  he  has  the 
fword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg  ;  he  has 
his  antagoniil's  coarfenefs,  but  not  his  ftrength. 
Collier  replied  ;  for  conteft  was  his  delight,  he 
was  not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpofe  or  his 
prey. 

The  caufe  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  gloiTes  he  might  ufe  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  fingle  paffages,  the  general  tenour 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  muft  always  be  con- 
tlemned.  It  is  acknowledged,  with  univerfal 
convi£lion,  that  the  perufal  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better  ;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effe£t  is  to  reprefcnt  pleafure  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  thofe  obligations  by  which 
life  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  flage  found  other  advocates,  and  the 
difpute  was  protrafted  through  ten  years ;  but 
at  laft  Comedv  grew  more  modeft  ;  and  Collier 
Jived  to  fee  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of 
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Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vic- 
tory was  atchieved,  a  quotation  from  Lcve  for 
Love,  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afford  a 
fpecimen. 

Sir  Sampf.  "  Sampfon's  a  verv  good  name; 
*'  for  your  Sampfons  were  ftrong  dogs  from  the 
"  beginning." 

Angel.  "  Have  a  care — If  you  remember, 
*'  the  ftrongeft  Sampfon  of  your  name  pull'd 
*'  an  old  houfe  over  his  head  at  laft." 

*'  Here  you  have  the  Sacred  Hiftory  bur- 
"  lefqued ;  and  Sampfon  once  more  brought 
*'  into  the  houfe  of  Dagon,  to  make  fport  for 
««  the  Phiiiftlnes  !" 

Congreve's  laft  play  was  The  Way  of  the  World\ 
which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedication 
it  was  written  with  great  labour  and  much 
thought,  was  received  with  fo  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and 
difgufted,  he  refolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and 
his  fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  au- 
dience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceafed  to  be  publick'; 
he  lived  for  himfelf  and  for  his  friends  ;  and 
among  his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man, 
of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raifed 

to 
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to  reputation.  It  may  be  therefore  reafonably 
fuppofed  that  his  manners  were  pohtc,  and  his 
converfation  pleafing. 

He  feems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleafure 
in  writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  the 
Spectator,  and  only  one  paper  to  the  Tatler^ 
though  pubhfhed  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  fuppofed  willing  to  aflbciate  ;  and  though 
he  lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
Mifcellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence  ;  en- 
gaged in  no  controverfy,  contending  with  no 
rival,  neither  foliciting  flattery  by  publick  com- 
mendations, nor  provoking  enmity  by  malig- 
nant criticifm,  but  paffing  his  time  among  the 
great  and  fplendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of 
his  fame  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  con- 
tinued always  of  his  patron's  party,  but,  as  it 
feems,  without  violence  or  acrimony  ;  and  his 
firmnefs  was  naturally  efteemcd,  as  his  abilities 
were  reverenced.  His  fecurity  therefore  was 
never  violated  ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrufion 
of  the  Whigs,  fome  interceflion  was  ufed  left 
Congreve  iliould  be  difplaccd,  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford made  this  anfwer : 

*'  Non 
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*'  Nonobtufa  adeo  geftamus  pectora  Pceni. 

«'  Nee  tarn  averfusequos  Tyria  Ibl  jungit  ab  urbe." 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  advcrfe 
party,  might  naturally  expeft  to  be  advanced 
when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he 
was  accordingly  made  fecretary  for  the  illand 
of  Jamaica  ;  a  place,  I  fuppofe,  without  truft 
or  care,  but  which,  with  his  poll  in  the  cuf- 
toms,  is  faid  to  have  afforded  him  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his 
profits.  Every  writer  mentioned  him  with  re- 
fpeft  ;  and,  among  other  teflimonies  to  his 
merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Mif- 
ccllanv,  and  Pope  infcribed  to  him  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Iliad. 

But  he  treated  the  Mufes  with  ingratitude ; 
for,  having  long  converfed  familiarly  with  the 
great,  he  wifhed  to  be  conlidered  rather  as  a 
man  of  fafhion  than  of  wit;  and,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  viiit  from  Voltaire,  difgulled  him  by 
the  defpicable  fopperv  of  def.ring  to  be  confi- 
dercd  not  as  an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to 
which  the  Frenchman  replied,  *'  that  if  he  had 
"  been  only  a  gentleman,  he  fliould  not  have 
"  come  to  viiit  him." 

In 
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In  his  retirement  he  maybe  fuppofed  to  have 
apphed  himfelf  to  books ;  for  he  difcovers  more 
literature  than  the  poets  have  commonly  at- 
tained.    But  his  ftudies  were  in  his  latter  days 
obftrufted  by  catarafts  in  his  eyes,  which  at 
laft  terminated  in  blindnefs.     This  melancholy 
Hate  was  aggravated   by  the   gout,   for  which 
he   fought  relief  by  a  journey  to   Bath ;    but 
being  overturned   in   his  chariot,    complained 
from  that  time  of  a  pain  in  his  fide,  and  died, 
at  his    houfe    in   Surrey-llrcet   in   the  Strand, 
Jan.  29,    1728-9.     Having  lain  in  ftate  in  the 
Jerufalem-chamber,   he  was   buried  in  Well- 
minfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erefted 
to  his  memory  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough,   to   whom,    for   reafons   either   not 
known   or    not    mentioned,   he    bequeathed  a 
legacy   of  about   ten  thoufand   pounds  ;    the 
accumulation  of  attentive  parfimony,    which, 
though  to  her  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs,  might 
have  given  great  aifiilance  to  the  ancient  family 
from  which  he  defcended,  at  that  time  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  relation  reduced  to  difficul- 
ties and  dillrefs. 

CON- 
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CONGREVE  has  merit  of  the  higheft 
kind  ;  he  is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed 
neither  the  models  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner 
of  his  dialogue.  Of  his  plays  I  cannot  fpeak 
diftindly  ;  for  fmce  I  infpefted  them  many- 
years  have  paflcd  ;  but  what  remains  upon  my 
memory  is,  that  his  charafters  are  commonly 
fictitious  and  artificial,  with  very  little  of  na- 
ture, and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a  pe- 
culiar idea  of  comick  excellence,  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  confift  in  gay  remarks  and  unexpe6ted 
anfwers  ;  but  that  which  he  endeavoured,  he 
feldom  failed  of  performing  His  fcenes  ex- 
hibit not  much  of  humour,  imagery,  or  paf- 
fion :  his  perfonages  are  a  kind  of  intelledtual 
gladiators ;  everv  fentence  is  to  ward  or  ftrike  ; 
the  conteft  of  fmartnefs  is  never  intermitted  ; 
his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  fro  with  al- 
ternate corufcations.  His  comedies  have  there- 
fore, in  fome  degree,  the  operation  of  tra- 
gedies ;  they  furpriie  rather  than  divert,  and 
raife  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
images,  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  mifceilaneous  poetry,  I  cannot  fay 
any  thing   very   favourable.     The   powers  of 

Congreve 
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Congreve  feem  to  clefert  him  when  he  leaves 
the  ftage,  as  Antceus  was  no  longer  ftrong  thai! 
when  he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot 
be  obferved  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  fo 
vigorous  and  fertile  in  dramatick  compofitions 
Ihould  on  any  other  occafion  difcover  nothing 
but  impotence  and  poverty.  He  has  in  thefe 
little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  feleftion 
of  language,  nor  fkill  in  vcrfification  :  yet, 
if  I  were  required  to  feledi:  from  the  whole  mafs 
of  Englidi  poetry  the  moll  poetical  paragraph* 
I  know  not  what  I  could  pefcr  to  an  exclama- 
tion in  The  Alourning  Bride : 

Almeria. 
It  was  a  fancy 'd  noife ;  for  all  is  hufli'd, 

Leonora. 
It  bore  the  accent  of  a  hum:m  voice. 

Almeria. 
It  was  thy  fear,  or  elfe  fome  tranlient  u-ind 
Whiftling  thro'  iiollows  of  this  vaulted  ide  : 
We'll  liftcn— 

Leonora. 
Hark ! 

Almeria. 
No,  all  is  hufli'd,  :ind  Hill  as  death  — Tis  dreadful ! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whofe 
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Whofe  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedFall:  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity  !  It  ftrikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  fight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  flioot  a  chilnefs  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  fpeak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

He  who  reads  thefe  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment 
the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he  remem- 
bers to  have  felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it  with 
great  increafc  of  fenfibility  ;  he  recognizes  a 
familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified  and 
expanded,  embellillied  with  beauty,  and  enlarged 
with  majefly. 

Yet  could  the  author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoy'd  the  confidence  of  nature,  lament 
the  death  of  queen  Mary  in  lines  like  thefe: 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-defcending  rills 
Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th'  impending  hills. 
The  water-gods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn, 
And  each,  with  ilreauiing  eyes,  fupplies  his  wantincr 
urn. 

Vol.  III.  T  The 
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The  Fauns  forfake  the  woods,  the  Nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  fad  dirtraclions  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear, 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  fliarp  nails,  themfelves  the  Satyrs  wound, 
And  tug  their  fliaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the 

g-ound. 
Lo  Pan  himfelf,  beneath  a  blafted  oak, 
Dejefted  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 
See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  defpair, 
A'ld  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bofom  bare. 
And  fee  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  all  bath'd  in  flowing  tears  ; 
See  how  flie  wrings  her  hands,  and  beats  her  brcali, 
And  tears  her  ufelefs  girdle  from  her  waili : 
Hear  the  fad  murmurs  of  her  fighing  doves ! 
For  grief  they  f.gh,  forgetful  of  their  loves. 

And,  many  years  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that 
time  had  improved  his  wifdom  or  his  wit;  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  this 
was  his  fong , 

And  now  the  winds,  which  had  fo  long  been  ftill. 
Began  thefwelling  air  with  fighs  to  fill ; 
The  water-nymphs,  who  motionlefs  remain'd, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  (he  complain'd. 
Now  loos'd  their  ilreams  :  as  when  defcending  rainS 
Roll  the  ftcep  torrents  headlong  o'er  the  plains. 

The 
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The  prone  creation,  who  fo  long  had  gaz'd, 
Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz'd, 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yeil> 
Difmal  to  hear,  and  terrible  to  tell  I 
Nothing  hut  groans  and  fighs  were  heard  around. 
And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  found. 

In  both  thefe  funeral  poems,  when  he  has 
yelled  out  many  fyllables  of  fenfelefs  dolour,  he 
difmilTes  his  reader  with  fenfelefs  confolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Paftora  rifes  a  hght  that 
forms  a  ftar ;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  fprung  up  a  violet. 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  Williaui  he 
will  fing. 

The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  fhall  wait  around, 
And  catch,  andwaft  to  foreign  lands,  theflying  found. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  fliew  what  theyihall 
have  to  catch  and  carry : 

'Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  profpe^t  made, 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  foreft  fhade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  lovelieil  of  the  herd, 
Stood  feeding  by  ;  whiie  t.vo  fierce  bulls  prepar'd 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight ;  by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair-one's  love. 
Unthought  prefage  of  what  met  next  my  view  ; 
For  foon  the  ftiady  fcene  withdrew. 

T  2  And 
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And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  fpringing  flowers, 

Behold  a  town  arife,  buKvaik'd  with  walls  and  lofty 

towers ; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erfpread, 
Each  in  battalia  rang'd,  and  fliiningarms  array'd; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Namur,  the  prize  and  miftrefs  of  the  war. 

The  Bhth  of  The  Mufe  is  a  miferable  fi£lion. 
One  good  line  it  has,  which  was  borrowed 
from  Dryden.  The  concluding  verfes  are 
thefe  : 

Thisfaid,  no  more  remain'd.     Th'  etherial  hoft 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  cryftal  coaft. 
Ihe  father,  now,  within  his  fpacious  hands, 
Encompafs'd  all  the  mingled  mafs  of  feas  and  lands  ; 
And,  having  heav'd  alofc  the  ponderous  fphere, 
He  iaunch'd  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Hunt  fcerns  to  be  the  befl :  his  ode  for 
Cecilia's  Day,  however,  has  fome  lines  wiiich 
Pope  had    -  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitativns  of  Horace  arc  feebly  paraphraf- 
tical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makes  are  of 
little  value.  He  lomcfimes  retains  what  were 
more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of 
vervain  an  1  gums  to  propitiate  Venus. 

O' 
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Of  his  tranflations,  the  fatire  of  Juvenal 
was  written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be 
forgiven,  though  it  had  not  the  maffinefs  and 
vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his  versions 
ftrength  and  fpritelinefs  are  wanting  :  his 
Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps 
the  beft.  His  lines  are  weakened  with  exple^ 
tives,  and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfeft. 

His  petty  poems  are  feldom  worth  the  coft 
of  criticifm  ;  fometimes  the  thoughts  are  falfe, 
and  fometimes  common.  In  his  verfes  on  lady 
Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  an  imitation  of  Dry- 
den's  ode  on  Mrs.  Killigrew  ;  and  Doris,  that 
has  been  fo  laviihly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  in- 
deed fome  lively  ftanzas,  but  the  expreffiou 
might  be  mended  ;  and  the  mofl  ftriking  part  of 
the  chara£ler  had  been  already  fhewn  in  Love  for 
Love.  His  ^rt  of  F leafing  is  founded  on  a  vul- 
gar, but  perhaps  impradlicable  principle,  and 
the  ftalenefs  of  the  fenfe  is  not  concealed  by 
any  novelty  of  illuftration  or  elegance  of  dic- 
tion. 

This  tiflue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  feems 
to  have  hoped  a  lafling  name,  is  totally  negledled, 
and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his  plays. 

T  3  While 
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While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  read  ;  but,  except 
what  relates  to  the  ftage,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  ever  written  a  llanza  that  is  Aing,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  chara£ler 
of  his  Mifcellanies  is,  that  they  Ihew  little  wit, 
and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  muft  be  confelTed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correftion  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindarick  madnefs. 
He  firft  taught  the  Englilh  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular :  and  though  certainly  he  had 
not  the  fire  requifite  for  the  higher  fpecies  of 
lyrick  poetry,  he  has  fhewn  us  that  enthufiafm 
has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confufion  there 
is  neither  grace  nor  greatnefs. 


BLACK- 
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BLACKMORE. 


SIR  RICHARD  BLACKMORE 
is  one  of  thofe  men  whofe  writings  have 
attrafted  much  notice,  but  of  whofe  life  and 
manners  very  little  has  been  communicated, 
and  whofe  lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  oftener 
mentioned  by  enemies  than  by  friends. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Blackmore  of 
Corlliam  in  Wiltfhire,  llyled  by  Wood  Gentle- 
wan,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  attorney  : 
having  been  for  fome  time  educated  in  a  coun- 
try-fchool,  he  was  fent  at  thirteen  to  Weftmin- 
fter;  and  in  1668  was  entered  at  Edmund-Hall 
in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A, 
June  3,  1676,  and  refided  thirteen  years  ;  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  is  ufual  to  fpend  at 
the  univerlity ;  and  which  he  feems  to  have 
T  4  paffed 
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paiTed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  place  ;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  in- 
troduces, arc  pronounced  by  chance.  He  after- 
wards travelled  :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doftor 
of  phyfick  ;  and,  after  having  w^andered  about 
a  year  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
home. 

In  fome  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known 
>ivhen,  his  indigence  compelled  him  to  teach  a 
fchool,  an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it 
certainly  lafted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies 
did  not  forget  to  reproach  him,  when  he  be- 
came confpicuous  enough  to  excite  malevo- 
lence; and  let  it  be  remembered  for  his  honour, 
Jiiat  to  have  been  once  a  fchool-mafler  is  the 
only  reproach  which  all  the  perfpicacity  of  ma- 
lice, animated  by  wit,  has  ever  lixcd  upon  his 
private  life. 

When  he  firll  engaged  in  the  {ludvof  phyfic, 
he  enquired,  as  he  fays,  of  Dr.  Sydenham 
what  authors  he  fhould  read,  and  was  direfted 
by  Sydenham,  to  Don  Quixote  ;  "  which," 
faid  he,  "  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  ftill." 
The  perverfenefs  of  mankind  makes  it  often 
piifchievous  In  men  of  eminence  to  give  way 

to 
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to  merriment,  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will 
long  fhelter  themfclves  \mder  this  foolifh  apo- 
phthegm. 

Whether  he  refted  fatisfled  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  fought  for  better,  he  commenced 
phy-fician,  and  obtained  high  eminence  and  ex- 
tenfive  pradlice.  Ke  became  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one 
of  the  thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of 
king  James,  were  added  to  the  former  Fellows. 
His  refidence  was  in  Cheapfide  *,  and  his 
friends  were  chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early 
part  of  Blackmore's  time,  a  citizen  was  a  term 
of  reproach  ;  and  his  place  of  abode  was  ano- 
ther topick  to  which  his  adverfaries  had  re- 
courfe  in  the  penury  of  fcandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  neceffity  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not 
for  a  livelihood  but  for  fame  ;  or,  if  he  may 
tell  his  own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpofe,  to 
engage  poetrv  in  the  caufe  of  Virtue. 

1  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  firft 
publick  work  was  an  heroick  poem.  He  was 
not  known  as  a  maker  of  verfes,  till  he  pub- 

*  At  Sadler's  HalL 

lifhed 
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liflied  (in  1695)  Prince  Jrthur,  in  ten  books, 
written,  as  he  relates,  "  by  fuch  catches  and 
"  Harts,  and  in  fuch  occafional  uncertain  hours 
*'  as  his  profeffion  afforded,  and  for  the  greateft 
*'  part  in  cofFee-houfes,  or  in  pafling  up  and 
*'  down  the  ftreets."  For  the  latter  part  ot 
this  apology  he  was  accufed  of  writing  "  to  the 
"  rumbling  of  his  chariot-wheels."  He  had 
read,  he  fays,  '*  but  little  poetry  throughout 
*' his  whole  life;  and  for  fifteen  years  be- 
**  fore  had  not  written  an  hundred  verfes,  ex- 
*'  cept  one  copy  of  Latin  verfes  in  praife  ot 
"  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  fonic  rcafon,  that  from 
fuch  a  perforipance  perfection  cannot  be  ex- 
pe£ted  ;  but  he  finds  another  reafon  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  cenfurers,  which  he  exprefles  in 
language  fuch  as  Cheapfide  eafily  furnifhed. 
*'  1  am  not  free  of  the  Poets  Company,  having 
*'  nevfr  kitfed  the  governor's  hands ;  mine  is 
*'  therefore  not  fo  much  as  a  permiflion  poem, 
*'  but  a  downright  interloper.  Thofe  gcntlc- 
"  men  who  carry  on  their  poetical  trade  in  a 
*'  joint  Hock,  v/ould  certainly  do  what  they 
**  could  to  fink  and  ruin  an  unliccnfed  adven- 
*'  turcr,  notwithflanding  I  diflurbed  none  of 

**  tlieir 
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*'  their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they 
*'  had  ever  dcah  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city 
till  he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  Prince  Arthur  found  many  readers,  is 
certain  ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions  ; 
a  very  uncommon  inftance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literarv  curiofity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  clafTes  of  the  nation.  Such 
fuccefs  naturally  raifed  animolity  ;  and  Dennis 
attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticifm,  more  tedious 
and  difgufling  than  the  work  which  he  con- 
demns. To  this  cenfure  may  be  oppofed  the 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  of 
Moiineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed 
Letters.  Moiineux  is  particularly  delighted 
with  the  fong  of  Alopas,  which  is  therefore  fub- 
joined  to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raifes 
"  the  hero  often  finks  the  man."  Of  Black- 
more  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  the  poet  finks,  the 
man  rifes  ;  the  animadverfions  of  Dennis,  in- 
folent  and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raifed 
in  him  no  implacable  refentm.ent :  he  and  his 
critick  were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of 
his  latter  works  he  praifes  Dennis  as  "  equal 

*'  tQ 
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*'  to  Bolleau  in  poetry,  and  fuperlor  to  him  in 

*'  critical  abilities. 

He  feems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praife  than  pained  by  cenfure,  and,  inftead  of 
flackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in 
two  years  produced  ten  books  of  Prince  Arthur^ 
in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  fent  into  the 
world  King  Arthur  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now^  doubled,  and  the  refentment  of  wits 
and  criticks  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  encreafed 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advan- 
tages more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages ; 
he  was  this  year  made  one  of  the  phylicians  in 
ordinary  to  king  William,  and  advanced  by 
him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem;  but  king  Wil- 
liam was  not  very  ftudious  of  poetry,  and 
Blackmore  perhaps  had  other  merit:  for  he 
fays,  in  his  Dedication  to  Alfred^  that  "  he 
"  had  a  greater  part  in  the  fuccefhon  of  the 
*'  houfe  of  Hanover  that  ever  he  had  boafted,'* 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the 
Succefficn,  or  what  he  imagined  himfclf  to 
have    contributed,    cannot    now   be    known. 

That 
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That  he  had  been  of  conliderable  ufe,  I  doub 
not  but  he  beheved,  for  I  hold  him  to  have 
been  very  honeft  ;  but  he  might  eafily  make  a 
falfe  eftimate  of  his  own  importance :  thofe 
whom  their  virtue  reflrains  from  deceiving 
others,  are  often  difpofed  by  their  vanity  to 
deceive  themfelves.  Whether  he  promoted 
tlie  Succeffion  or  not,  he  at  lealt  approved  it, 
and  adhered  invariably  to  his  principles  and 
party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  {lill  continued  ;  and 
not  long  after  ( 1 700)  he  publifhed  a  Faraphiafe 
on  the  Book  ofjb,  and  other  parts  of  the  fcrip- 
ture.  1"his  performance  Dryden,  who  purfued 
him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough 
to  ridicule  in  a  Prologue. 

The  wits  ealily  confederated  againft  him,  as; 
Dryden,  v.'hofe  favour  they  almoft  all  courted, 
Avas  his  profefTed  adverfary.  He  had  befides 
given  them  reafon  for  refentment,  as,  in  his 
Preface  to  Prince  Arthur^  he  had  faid  of  the 
Dramatick  Writers  almoll:  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier ;  but  Blackmore's  cenfure 
was  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  perfonal 
and  ardent  ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reader  to 
diilike,  what  CoUier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In 
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In  his  Preface  to  King  Arthur  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  at  leaft  one  friend,  and  propi- 
tiated Conpreve  bv  higher  praife  of  his  Mourn- 
ing Bride  than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other 
critick. 

The  fame  year  he  pubhflied  a  Satire  on  Wit ; 
a  proclamation  of  defiance  which  united  the 
poets  almoft  all  againft  him,  and  which  brought 
upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from  every 
fide.  This  he  doubtlefs  forcfaw,  and  evidently 
dcfpifed  ■,  nor  fhould  his  dignity  of  mind  be 
without  its  praife,  had  he  not  paid  the  homage 
to  grcatnefs  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
degraded  himfelf  by  conferring  that  authority 
over  the  national  tafte,  which  he  takes  from 
the  poets,  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide 
influence,  but  of  lefs  wit,  and  not  greater 
virtue. 

Here  is  again  difcovcrcd  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapfide,  whofe  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intel- 
Icftual  bankruptcy  which  he  affefts  to  fear,  he 
will  ereft  a  Bank  for  IFit. 

In  this  poem  he  juftly  cenfured  Dryden's 
impurities,  but  praifed  his  powers  ;  though 
in  a  fubfcquent  edition  he  retained  the  fatire 

and 
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and  omitted  the  praife.  What  was  his  reafon 
I  know  not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in 
his  way. 

His  head  Hill  teemed  with  heroic  poetry, 
and  (1705)  he  pubHilied  E/iza  in  ten  books. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of 
contending  about  Blackmore's  heroes  ;  for  I 
do  not  remember  that  by  any  author,  ferious 
or  comical,  I  have  found  Eliz3  either  praifed  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  feems,  "  dead  ■■ 
"  born  from  the  prefs."  It  is  never  mentioned, 
and  was  never  feen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it 
for  the  prefent  occaiion.  Jacob  fays,  "  it  is 
"  correfted,  and  revifed  for  another  impref- 
*'  lion  ;"  but  the  labour  of  revilion  was  thrown 
away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  fome  of  his 
thoughts  to  the  celebration  of  living  characters; 
and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and 
Advice  to  the  Poets  h^w  to  a h hate  th  Duke  of 
Marlborouoh ;  but  on  cccafion  of  another  year 
of  fuccefs,  thinking  himfelf  qualified  to  give 
more  inftruftion,  he  again  wrote  a  poem  of 
jdduice  to  a  iP'eaver  ofTopfJiry.  Steele  was  then 
publifliing  the  Toiler  ;  and  looking  round  him 
for  fomething  at  which  he  might  laugh,  un- 
luckily 
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luckily  lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and 
treated  it  with  fuch  contempt,  that,  as  Fcnton 
oblerves,  he  put  an  end  to  the  fpccies  of  wri- 
ters that  gave  Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  loi\g  after  (17 12)  he  pubhllied  Creation^ 
a  phil:fopbicul  Poem^  which  has  been,  by  my  re- 
commendation, inferted  in  the  late  colleftion. 
Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other  of  Black- 
more's  performances,  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praife  giyenitbyAddifon  ('!>/''^' 339)  istoowell 
known  to  be  tranfcribed  ;  but  fome  notice  is 
due  to  the  teftiraony  of  Dennis,  who  call:;  it 
a  "  philofophical  Poem,  which  has  equalled 
*'  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  verfi- 
"  hcation,  and  infinitely  furpafled  it  in  the 
**  folidity  and  ilrength  of  its  reafoning." 

Why  an  author  furpafies  himfelf,  it  is  na- 
tural to  enquire.  1  have  heard  from  Mr.  Dra- 
per, an  eminent  bookfeller,  an  account  received 
by  him  from  Ambrofe  Philips,  "  That  Black- 
*'  more,  as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his 
*'  manufcript  from  time  to  time  before  a  club 
*'  of  wits  with  whom  he  alTociated  ;  and  that 
*'  every  man  contributed,  as  he  could,  either 
*'  improvement  or  correilion :  fo  that,"  faid 
Philips,    '•  tlieie  are  peihaps  110  where  in  the 

*■  book 
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**  book  thirty  lines  together  that  now  fland  as 
*'  they  were  originally  written." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  fuppofe,  Avas  true  i 
but  when  all  reafonable,  all  credible  allowance 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revlfion,  the  author 
will  ftill  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praife ; 
for  to  him  muil  always  be  alligned  the  plan  of 
the  work,  the  diftribution  of  its  parts,  the 
choice  of  topicks,  the  train  of  argument,  ^nd, 
what  is  yet  more,  the  general  predominance  of 
philofophical  judgement  and  poetical  fpirit. 
Correftion  feldom  effects  more  than  the  fup- 
preflion  of  faults :  a  happy  line,  or  a  iingle 
elegance,  may  perhaps  be  added  ;  but  of  a  large 
work  the  general  charaifler  mull  always  remain; 
the  original  conftitution  can  be  very  little  helped 
by  local  remedies ;  inherent  and  radical  dullnefs 
will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  extrinlick 
animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  elfe, 
would  have  tranfmitted  him  to  pofterity  among 
the  firft  favourites  of  the  Englilh  Mufe  ;  but  to 
make  verfes  was  his  tranfcendent  pleafure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  cenfure,  he  was  not 
fatiated  with  praife. 

Vol.  III.  U  He 
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He  deviated,  however,  fomctimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condefcended  to  enter- 
tain his  readers  with  plain  profe.  When  the 
SpeSIator  flopped,  he  conlidered  the  polite  world 
as  deftitutc  of  entertainment ;  and  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third  paper, 
publiflied  three  times  a  week  the  Lay  Monajieryy 
founded  on  the  fuppolition  that  fome  literary- 
men,  whofe  characters  are  dcfcrlbed,  had  re- 
tired to  a  houfe  in  the  country  to  enjoy  philo- 
fophical  leifure,  and  refolved  to  inftrutH:  the 
public,  by  communicating  their  difquifltions 
and  amufements.  Whether  any  real  perfons 
W'cre  concealed  under  ficlitious  names,  is  not 
known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnfon  ;  fuch  a  conflellaticn  of  excellence, 
that  his  character  fliall  not  be  fupprefied, 
though  there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  defign, 
nor  Ikill  in  the  delineation. 

"  The  firft  1  fhall  name  is  Mr.  Johnfon,  a 
*'  gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  fa- 
'•  culties  and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  in- 
*'■  duftrv  and  application  many  acquired  ac- 
"  complilhmcnts.  His  tafte.  is  diflinguifliing, 
*'  juft,  and  delicate  ;  his  judgement  clear,  and 
*'  his  reafon  flrong,  accompanied  with  an  ima- 

*'  gination 
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"  ginatlon  full  of  fpirit,  of  great  compafs,  and 
*'  ftored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a  critick  of 
*'  the  firft  rank :  and,  what  is  his  pecuHar  or- 
*'  nament,  he  is  dehvered  from  the  oflentation, 
"  malevolence,  and  fupercilious  temper,  tliat 
*'  fo  often  blemifli  men  of  that  charafter.  His 
**  remarks  rcfult  from  the  nature  and  reafon  of 
*'  things,  and  arc  formed  by  a  judgement  free, 
*'  and  unbiafled  by  the  authority  of  thofe  who 
*'  have  lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  fame 
*'  beaten  track  of  tliinking,  and  are  arrived 
*'  only  at  the  reputation  of  acute  grammarians 
*'  and  commentators  ;  m^n,  who  have  been 
*'  copying  one  another  many  hundred  years, 
*'  without  any  improvement ;  or,  if  they  have 
*'  ventured  farther,  have  only  applied  in  a  rae- 
*'  chanical  manner  the  rules  of  antient  criticks 
"  to  modern  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
*'  difcovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of 
*'  judgement  and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnfon 
*'  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  his  fubjecl,  by 
*'  which  means  his  obfervations  are  folid  and 
*'  natural,  as  well  as  delicate,  fo  his  delign  is 
*'  always  to  bring  to  light  fomething  ufeful  and 
"  ornamental  ;  whence  his  charafter  is  the  re- 
*'  verfe  to  theirs,  who  have  eminent  abilities 
U  2  "in 
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*'  in  liifignificant  knowledge,  and  a  great  fell- 
*'  city  in  finding  out  trifles.  He  is  no  lefs  in- 
*'  duflnous  to  fearch  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
"  thor,  than  fagacious  in  difcerning  his  errors 
*'  and  defeats ;  and  takes  more  pleafure  in  com- 
*'  mending  the  beauties  than  expoling  the  blc- 
*'  miflies  of  a  laudable  writing :  like  Horace, 
*'  in  a  long  work,  he  can  bear  fome  deformi- 
"  ties,  and  juftly  lay  them  on  the  imperfection 
*'  of  human  nature,  which  is  incapable  of 
*'  faultlefs  productions.  When  an  excellent 
*'  Drama  appears  in  publick,  and  by  its  intrin- 
"  lick  worth  attrafts  a  general  applaufe,  he  is 
f  not  flung  with  envy  and  fpieen  ;  nor  does  he 
**  exprefs  a  favage  nature,  in  faftening  upon 
*'  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his 
"  imaginary  dcfefts,  and  paffing  over  his  con- 
"  fpicuous  excellences.  He  treats  all  writers 
*'  upon  the  fame  impartial  foot;  and  is  not, 
*'  like  the  little  criticks,  taken  up  entirely  in 
*'  finding  out  only  the  beauties  of  the  ancient, 
*'  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the  modern 
*'  writers.  Never  did  any  one  exprefs  more 
*'  kindnefs  and  good-nature  to  young  and  unfi- 
*'  nifhed  authors;  he  promotes  tlifir  interefts, 
*'  protedls  their   reputation,    extenuates    their 

*'  faults, 
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*<=  faults,  and  fets  ofF  their  virtues,  and  by  his 
"  candour  guards  them  from  the  feverity  of 
**  his  judgement.  He  is  not  like  thofe  dry 
"  criticks,  who  are  morofe  becaufe  they  cannot  • 
"  write  themfelve*,  but  is  himfelf  mafter  of  a 
*'  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and  though  he  does 
"  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has  fometimes 
*'  entertained  his  friends  with  his  unpublilhed 
*'  performances." 

The  reft  of  the  Lay  Monks  fecm  to  be  but 
feeble  Mortals,  in  comparifon  with  the  gigan- 
tic Johnfon ;  who  yet,  with  all  his  abilities, 
and  the  help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the 
publication  but  to  forty  papers,  which  were 
afterwards  collefted  into  a  volume,  and  called 
in  the  title  A  Sequel  to  the  Speilators. 

Some  years  afterwards  (17 16  and  17 17)  he 
publiihed  two  volumes  of  Eflays  in  profe, 
which  can  be  commended  only  as  they  are 
\VTitten  for  the  higheft  and  noblcll  purpofe,  the 
promotion  of  religion.  Blackmore's  profe  is 
not  the  profe  of  a  poet;  for  it  is  languid, 
fluggifh,  and  lifelefs  ;  his  di£tion  is  neither 
daring  nor  exaft,  his  flow  neither  rapid  nor 
eafy,  and  his  periods  neither  fmooth  nor 
llrong.  His  account  of  IVit  will  Ihew  with 
U  3  how 
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how  little  clcarnefs  he  is  content  to  think,  and 
how  little  his  thoughts  are  recommended  by 
his  language. 

*'  As  to  its  efficient  caufe,  IFit  owes  Its 
"  produftion  to  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
"  temperament  in  the  conftitution  of  the  pof- 
«'  feiTor  of  it,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence 
'*  of  regular  and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  af- 
*'  fluence  of  animal  fpirits,  refined  and  re£tiiied 
*'  to  a  great  degree  of  purity  ;  whence,  being 
*'  endowed  with  vivacity,  brig'tnefs,  and  ce- 
*'  leritv,  as  well  in  their  reflections  as  diredl 
♦'  motions,  they  become  proper  inllruments 
"  for  the  fpritelv  operations  of  the  mind  ;  by 
"  which  means  the  imagination  can  with  great 
*'  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  Nature,  con- 
"  template  an  infinite  variety  of  objefts,  and, 
"  by  obferving  the  fimilitude  and  difagrecmcnt 
"  of  their  fcveral  qualities,  fingle  out  and  ab- 
♦'  liraft,  and  then  fuit  and  unite  thofe  ideas 
"  which  will  beft  fcrve  its  purpofe.  Hence 
*'  beautiful  allufions,  furprifing  metaphors,  and 
♦'  admirable  fentiments,  are  always  ready  at 
**  hand  :  and  while  tlie  fancy  is  full  of  images 
♦  '  collefted  from  innumerable  objefts  and  their 
ff  diffcreiit  qualities,  relations,  and  habitudes, 

*'  it 
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*  it  can  at  pleafure  drefs  a  common  notion  in 
'  a  ftrange  but  becoming  garb  ;  by  which,  as 
'  before  obferved,  the  fame  thought  will  ap- 
'  pear  a  new  one,  to  the  great  delight  and 
'  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call  genius 
'  refults  from  this  particular  happy  complexion 
'  in  the  firft  formation  of  the  perfon  that  en- 

*  joys  it,  and  is  Nature's  gift,  but  diverlified 
'  by  various    fpecifick  charadlcrs   and  limita- 

*  tions,  as  its  active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed 
'  by  different  proportions  of  phlegm,  or  re- 
'  duced  and  regulated  by  the  contraft  of  oppo- 
'  fite  ferments.  Therefore,  as  there  happens 
'  in  the  compofition  of  facetious  genius  a 
'  greater  or  lefs,  though  Hill  an  inferior,  de- 
'  gree  of  judgement  and  prudence,  one  man 
'  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  dillinguillied  from 
'  another." 

In  thefe  EfTays  he  took  little  care  to 
propitiate  the  wits  ;  for  he  fcorns  to  avert 
their  malice  at  the  expence  of  virtue  or  of 
truth. 

*'  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  farcaf- 

*'  tical  and  fpiteful  llrokes  at  religion  in   ge- 

*'  neral;  while  others  make  themfelves  pleafant 

"  with  the  principles  of  the  Chriilian.      Of 

U  4  "  the 
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*•  the  laft  kind,  this  age  has  feen  a  moll  auda- 
**  cious  example  in  the  book  intitled  A  Tale 
*'  of  a  Tub.  Had  this  writing  been  publifhed 
*'  in  a  pagan  or  popilh  nation,  who  are  juftly 
*'  impatient  of  all  indignity  offered  to  the  eflab- 
*'  lifhed  religion  of  their  country,  no  doubt  but 
"  the  author  would  have  received  the  punilh- 
'-'■  ment  he  deferved.  But  the  fate  of  this  im- 
* '  pious  buffoon  is  very  different ;  for  in  a  pro- 
*'  tellant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and 
*'  religious  immunities,  he  has  not  onlyefcaped 
*'  affronts  and  the  effects  of  public  refentment, 
*'  but  has  been  careffed  and  patronized  by  per- 
"  fons  of  great  figure,  and  of  all  denominations. 
*'  Violent  party-men,  who  differed  in  all  things 
*'  befides,  agreed  in  their  turn  to  fhew  particu- 
*'  lar  refpeft  and  friendfhip  to  this  infolent 
*'  derider  of  the  worfhip  of  his  country,  till  at 
*'  laft  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off 
*'  v;ith  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity 
''  and  preferment.  I  do  not  know  that  any  in- 
"  quiry  or  fearchwasevermadeafter  this  writing, 
"  or  that  anv  reward  was  ever  offered  for  tlie 
*'  difcovery  of  the  author,  or  that  the  iji- 
"  famous  book  was  ever  condemned  to  be 
^'  burnt   in   publick  :    w^hethcr  this   proceeds 

"  iV-om. 
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**  from  the  exceffive  efteem  and  love  that  men 
*'  ill  power,  during  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit, 
*'  or  their  defeft  of  zeal  and  concern,  for  the 
'*  Chriftian  religion,  will  be  determined  beft 
"  by  thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  their 
*'  charaaer." 

In  another  place  he  fpeaks  with  becom.ing 
abhorrence  of  a  godlefs  author  who  has  bur- 
lefqued  a  Pfalm.  This  author  was  fuppofed 
to  be  Pope,  who  publiflied  a  revard  for  any 
one  that  would  produce  the  coiner  of  the  accu  ■ 
fation,  but  nev-er  denied  it ;  and  was  after- 
wards the  perpetual  and  inceffant  enemy  of 
Blackmore. 

One  of  his  Eflays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which 
is  treated  by  him  fo  much  to  his  own  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  he  has  publifhed  the  fame  thoughts 
in  the  fame  words  ;  firft  in  the  Lay  MonaJiery\ 
then  in  the  Eflay  ;  and  then  in  the  Preface  to  a 
Medical  Treatife  on  the  Spleen.  One  paf- 
fage,  which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I 
will  here  exhibit,  becaufe  I  think,  it  better 
imagined,  and  better  exprefled,  than  could 
be  expefted  from  the  common  tenour  of  his 
profe  : 

"—As 
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"  — As  the  feveral  combinations  of  fplenetic 

*'  madnefs  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety 
"  of  irregular  undcrftanding,  fo  the  amicable 
*'  accommodation  and  alliance  between  feveral 
*'  virtues  and  vices  produce  an  equal  diverfity 
"  in  tlie  difpofitions  and  manners  of  mankind  ; 
"  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  as  many  mon- 
*'  ftrous  and  abfurd  productions  are  found  in 
*'  the  moral  as  in  the  intelledual  world.  How 
*'  furprifing  is  it  to  obferve  among  the  Icaft 
"  culpable  men,  fome  whofe  minds  are  at- 
*'  trailed  by  heaven  and  earth,  with  a  feeming 
*'  equal  force  ;  fome  who  are  proud  of  humi- 
"  lity  ;  others  who  are  cenforious  and  unchari- 
*'  table,  yet  felf-denying  and  devout  ;  fome 
*'  who  join  contempt  of  the  world  with  fordid 
*'  avarice  ;  and  others,  who  preferve  a  great 
"  degree  of  piety,  with  ill-nature  and  ungo- 
"  verned  paiTions ;  nor  are  inilances  of  this  in- 
*'  confiftcnt  mixture  lefs  frequent  among  bad 
*'  men,  where  we  often,  with  admiration,  fee 
*'  perfonsat  once  generous  and  unjull,  impious 
*'  lovers  of  their  country,  and  flagitious  heroes, 
*'  good-natured  iharpcrs,  immoral  men  of  ho- 
•'  nour,  and  libertines  who  will  fooner  die  than 
"  change  their  religion  ;  and  though  it  is  true 

"  that 
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.*'  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  fo  high  a  degree 
*'  are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankind,  yet  none 
"  of  the  whole  mafs,  cither  good  or  bad,  are 
*'  intirely  exempted  from  fome  abfurd  mix- 
*'  ture." 

He  about  this  time  (Aug,  22,  17 16)  became 
*'  one  cf  the  Ele^s  of  the  College  of  Phyfi- 
*'  cians  ;  and  was  foon  after  (Oft,  i.)  chofen 
Cenfor.  He  feems  to  have  arrived  late,  what- 
ever w^as  the  reafon,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  book  on 
Creation,  by  which  he  eftablilhed  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  all  Religion,  he  thought  his  undertak- 
ing imperfeft,  unlefs  he  likewife  enforced  the 
truth  of  Revelation  ;  and  for  ihat  purpofe  added 
another  poem  on  Redemption.  He  had  likewife 
written,  before  his  Creation^  three  books  on 
the  Nature  cf  man. 

The  lovers  of  mufical  devotion  have  always 
willied  for  a  more  happy  metrical  verfion  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  book  of  Pfalms  ; 
this  wifn  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify;  and  he  produced  (172 1)  a  nciv  Verfion 
of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  fitted  lo  the  Tunes  ufed 
in  Churches  \  which,  being  recommended  by  the 
archbifliops  and  many  billiops,  obtained  a  li- 
cence 
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cence  for  its  admiffion  into  publick  worfhip ; 
but  no  admiffion  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has 
it  anv  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate 
have  got  poffeffion.  Blackmorc's  name  muft 
be  added  to  thofe  of  many  others,  who,  by  the 
fame  attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praife 
of  meaning  well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroick  poetry; 
there  was  another  monarch  of  this  ifland,  for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, whom  he  confidered  as  worthy  of  the 
Epic  mufe,  and  he  dignified  Alfred  (1723)  with 
twelve  books.  But  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion was  now  fettled  ;  a  hero  introduced  by 
Blackmore  was  not  likely  to  find  either  refpeft 
or  kindnefs  ;  Alfred  took  his  place  by  Eliza  in 
filcnce  and  darknefs  :  benevolence  was  afhamed 
to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of  infulting. 
Of  his  four  Epic  Poems,  the  firfl  had  fuch  re- 
putation and  popularity  as  enraged  the  criticks ; 
the  fecond  was  at  leaft  known  enough  to  be 
ridiculed  ;  the  two  lafl  had  neither  friends  nor 
enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  which  if  it 
feizes  one  part  of  a  charader  corrupts  all  the 
reft  by  degrees.     Blackmore,  being  defpifed  as 

a  poet. 
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a  poet,  was  in  time  neglefted  as  a  phyfician  ; 
his  prafticc,  which  was  once  invidioufly  great, 
forfook  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ,  but 
being  by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averfe  from 
idlcnefs,  he  employed  his  nnwelcome  leifure 
in  writing  books  on  phyfick,  and  teaching 
others  to  cure  thofe  whom  he  could  himfelf 
cure  no  longer.  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
enumerate  all  the  treatiles  by  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  difFufe  the  heart  of  healing  ;  for 
there  is  fcarcely  any  diftemper,  of  dreadful 
name,  which  he  has  not  taught  the  reader  how 
10  oppofe.  He  has  written  on  the  fmall-pox, 
with  a  vehement  inveftive  agaiaft  inoculation  ; 
on  confumptions,  the  fpleen,  the  gout,  the 
rheumatifm,  the  king's-evil,  the  dropfy,  the 
jaundice,  the  ftone,  the  diabetes,  and  the 
plague. 

Of  thofe  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  It  could 
not  be  expefted  that  1  fliould  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
fomething  in  them  of  vexation  and  difcontent, 
difcovered  by  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
phyfick  from  its  fublimity,  and  to  reprcfent  it 
as  attainable  without  much  previous  or  conco- 
mitant learning.   By  the  tranfient  glances  which 

I  have 
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I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  obfervcd  an 
afFedled  contempt  of  the  Ancients,  and  a  fupci- 
cilious  derifion  of  tranfmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  Treatife  on  the  Small- 
pox will  afford  a  fpecimcn  ;  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  when 
he  was  cenfuring  Hippocrates  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  aphorifm  and  apophthegm^ 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determina- 
tions concerning  ancient  learning. 

*'  As  for  this  book  of  Aphorifms,  it  is  like 
"  my  lord  Bacon's  of  the  fame  title,  a  book  of 
*'  jefts,  or  a  grave  collcftion  of  trite  and  trifling 
*'  obfervatiorts ;  of  which  tliough  many  are  true 
*'  and  certain,  yet  they  fignify  nothing,  and 
*'  may  afford  diverfion,  but  no  inftiuftion;  moft 
*'  of  them  being  much  inferior  to  the  fayings 
*'  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  {o 
"  lov/  and  mean,  lliat  we  are  entertained  every 
*'  day  with  more  valuable  fentiments  at  the 
*'  table-converfation  of  ingenious  and  learned 
*'  men." 

1  am  unwilling,  hov^^cver,  to  leave  him  in 
total  difgrace,  and  v;ill  therefore  quote  from 
another  Preface  a  palTagc  Icfs  reprehenfible. 

"  Some 
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*'  Some  gentlemen  have  been  difingenuous 
*'  and  unjuft  to  me,  by  wrefting  and  forcing 
"  mv  meaning  in  the  Preface  to  another  book, 
*'  as  if  I  condemned  and  expofed  all  learning, 
**  though  they  knew  I  declared  that  I  greatly 
*'  honoured  and  efleemed  all  men  of  fuperior 
*'  literature  and  erudition ;  and  that  I  only  un- 
*'  dervalued  falfe  or  fuperficial  learning,  that 
**  fignifies  nothing  for  the  fervice  of  mankind  ; 
*'  and  that,  as  to  phyiick,  1  exprefflv  affirmed 
*'  that  learning  muft  be  joined  with  native 
*'  genius  to  make  a  phyfician  of  the  firfl  rank; 
**  but  if  thofe  talents  are  feparated,  I  aflerted, 
*'  and  do  ftill  infifl,  that  a  man  of  native 
*'  fagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more  able 
*'  and  ufeful  praftifer,  than  a  heavy  notional 
"  fcholar,  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confufed 
*'  ideas." 

He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  phyfician,  but 
produced  likewife  a  work  of  a  different  kind, 
ji  true  and  impartial  Hijiory  of  the  Conspiracy 
agairjl  King  William  of  glorious  Memory^  in  the 
Year  1695.  This  I  have  never  feen,  but  fup- 
pofe  it  at  leaft  compiled  with  integrity.  He  en- 
gaged likewife  in  theological  controverfy,  and 
wrote    two    books    againft   the   Arians  ;     'juji 

prejudices 
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Prejudices  agalnjl  the  Arian  Hypothefis  ;  and  AIo" 
ffcrn  ArJaiis  unmafked.  Another  of  his  works 
is  tidtural  Theology  or  Moral  Duties  conjidered 
apwt  from  Pof;t':ve ;  zvith  fame  Obfervaiions  on  the 
DefirahUnefs  and  Necejfity  of  a  ftipervatural  Reve- 
lation, This  was  the  laft  book  that  he  pub- 
liilied.  He  left  behind  him  The  accomplijhed 
Preacher,  or  an  Effay  upon  Divine  Eloquence  ; 
which  was  printed  after  his  death  by  Mr.  White 
of  Nayland  in  Eflex,  the  minifter  who  attended 
his  death-bed,  and  teftificd  the  fervent  piety  of 
of  his  laft  hours.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of 
06lober,   17-29. 

B  LAC  KM  ORE,  by  the  unremitted  en- 
mity of  the  wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by 
his  virtue  than  his  dullncfs,  has  been  expofed 
to  worfe  treatment  than  he  deferved  ;  his  name 
was  fo  long  ufed  to  point  every  epigram  upon 
dull  writers,  that  it  became  at  laft  a  bye  -word 
of  contempt ;  but  it  defcrves  obfervation,  that 
malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  his  life  paiTed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldnefs  of  reprchenfion  naKn^ally  turned 
upon  him  mar.y  eyes  de.flrous  to  efpy  faults, 
which  raaiiv  tongues  would  have  made  haftc  to 

publiih. 
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publifli.  But  thofe  who  could  not  blame, 
could  at  leaft  forbear  to  praife,  and  therefore 
of  his  private  life  and  domeftick  character  there 
are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  juftly  claim  the  honours 
of  magnanimity.     The  incefTant  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  whether  ferious  or  merry,  are  never 
difcovered    to  have  difturbed  his  quiet,  or  to 
have  leflened  his  confidence   in  himfelf:  they 
neither  awaked  him  to  filence  nor  to  caution; 
they  neither  provoked  him  to  petulance,   nor 
depreffed  him  to  complaint.     While  the  diftri- 
butors  of  literary  fame  were  endeavouring  to 
depreciate   and    degrade   him,    he    either   def- 
pi  fed   or    defied   them,    wrote   on   as    he   had 
written  before,  and  never  turned  afide  to  quitt 
them   by  civility,    or  reprefs  them  by  confu- 
tation. 

He  depended  with  great  fecurity  on  his  own 
powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reafon  lofs 
diligent  in  perufing  books.  His  literature  was, 
1  think,  but  fmall.  What  he  knew  of  anti- 
quity, I  fufpeft  him  to  have  gathered  from 
modern  compilers :  but,  though  he  could  not 
boail:  of  much  critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was 
ftored  with  general  principles,  and  he  left  nii- 
VoL.  Hi.  X  uute 
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nute  rcfearches  to  tliofe  whom  he  confidered  as 

little  minds. 

With  this   difpolition  he  wrote  moll  of  his 
poems.     Having  formed  a  magnificent  defign, 
he  was  carelefs  of  particular  and  fubordinatc 
elegances  ;  he  {ludied  no  niceties  of  verfifica- 
tion  ;  he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy  ;  but 
caught  his  tiril  thoughts  in  his  firil  words  in 
which  they  were  prefented  :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  faw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or 
had  ever  elevated  his  ideas  to  that  ideal  perfec- 
tion which  every  genius  born  to  excel  is  con- 
demned always  to  purfue,  and  never  overtake. 
In  the  firfl  fuggeftions  of  his  imagination  he  ac- 
quiefced  ;  he  thought  them  good,  and  did  not 
feek  for  better.     His  works  may  be  read  a  long 
time  without  the  occurrence  of  a  lingle  line 
that  Hands  prominent  from  the  reft. 

The  poem  on  Creation  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumfpcftion ;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of 
thought,  nor  elegance  of  diftion  :  it  has  cither 
been  written  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot 
be  imagined  of  fo  long  a  work,  with  fuch  feli- 
city a?  made  cafe  lefs  necelTary. 

Its 
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Its  two  conftituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and 
defcription.  To  reafon  in  verfe,  is  allowed  to 
be  difficult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  rcafons  in 
verfe,  but  very  often  reafons  poetically  ;  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  ftrength, 
and  cafe  with  cbfenefs.  This  is  a  fkill  which 
Pope  might  have  condefcendcd  to  learn  from 
him,  v^hen  he  needed  it  fo  much  in  his  Moral 
EiTays. 

In  his  defcriptions  both  of  life  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philofopher  happily  co-operate ; 
truth  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegance 
fuftained  by  truth. 

In  the  ftru^lure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  greater  parts  are  properly  confecutive, 
but  the  didaftick.  and  illullrative  paragraphs 
are  fo  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved 
by  pleafure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through 
a  long  fucceffion  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ori- 
ginal pofition,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
wifdom  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroick  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert,  as  a 
fpeclmen  from  Prince  Arthur^  the  fong  of  Mopas 
mentioned  by  MoJineux. 

X  2  But 
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But  that  which  Arthur  with  mod  pleafure  heard, 
^A'crc  noble  llrains,  by  Mopas  fung  the  bard, 
V>'ho  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verfe  began, 
And  throuijh  the  fecrct  rriaze  of  nature  ran. 
He  the  great  Spirit  fung,  that  all  things  fill'd, 
'J'hat  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  llill'd  ; 
Whofe  nod  difpos'd  the  jarring  feeds  to  peace. 
And  made  the  wars  of  hoftile  Atoms  ceafe. 
Al!  Beings,  we  in  fruitful  Nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  great  Eternal  Mind  ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhaulled  fpring  of  power, 
And  cheriQi'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  iTpread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  Iky, 
Which  he,  to  fait  their  glory  with  their  height, 
Adorned  with  globes,  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 
His  hand  direfted  all  the  tuneful  fpheres. 
He  turn'd  their  orbs,  and  polifli'd  all  the  flars. 
He  fill'd  the  Sun's  vaft  lamp  with  golden  light. 
And  bid  the  filver  Moon  adorn  the  night. 
He  fpread  the  airy  Ocean  without  fliores, 
Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  feather'd  oars. 
Then  fung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rile 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  fmiling  Ikies. 
He  fung  howfome,  chill'd  in  their  airy  flight, 
Tall  fcatter'd  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night ; 
Ho'.v  fome,  lais'd  higher,  fit  in  fecret  fleams 
Oil  the  refl<.ded  points  of  bounding  benm$. 

Till, 
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Till,  chill'd  with  cold,  they  ftiade  th'  etherial  plain, 
Then  on  the  thirfty  earth  defcend  in  rain  ; 
How  fome,  whofe  parts  a  flight  contexture  flic//. 
Sink  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  fnow  ; 
How  part  is  fpun  in  lilken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grafs  in  glewy  firings  ; 
How  others  ftamp  to  ftones,  with  rufliing  found 
Fall  from  their  cryftal  quarries  to  the  ground  ; 
How  fome  are  laid  in  trains,  that  kindled  fly 
In  harmlefs  fires  by  night,  about  the  iky  ; 
How  fome  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force. 
And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  courfe. 
While  fome  confpire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 
To  fan  the  air,  and  play  among  the  trees ; 
How  fome,  enrag'd,  grow  turbulent  and  loud. 
Pent  in  the  bowels  of  a  frowning  cloud  ; 
That  cracks,  as  if  the  axis  of  the  world 
Was  broke,  and  heaven's  bright  towers  were  down- 
wards hurl'd. 
He  fung  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command. 
Did  in  the  midlt  on  airy  columns  fraud  ; 
And  how  the  foul  of  plants,  in  prifon  held, 
And  bound  with  fluggifli  fetters,  lies  conceal'd, 
Till  with  the  fpring'b  warm  beams,  almoft  releas'd 
From  the  dull  weight,  with  which  it  lay  opprefl. 
Its  vigour  ipreads,  and  raakes  the  teeming  earth 
Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  fprouting  birth : 

X  3  The 
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Theaftive  fpirit  freedom  fceks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twills  a  flronger  chain. 

Urging  its  prifon's  lldes  to  break  a  way, 

It  makes  that  wider,  where  'tis  forc'd  to  llay, 

Till,  having  form'd  its  living  houle,  it  rears 

Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 

Hence  fprings  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove, 

Whofe  ftately  trunk  fierce  llorms  can  fcarcely  move. 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  fwelling  vine 

Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  clufters  twine. 

Hence  painted  flowers  the  (miling  gardens  blefs. 

Both  with  their  fragrant  fcent  and  gaudy  drefs. 

Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 

Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blufliing  rofe. 

He  fung  how  fun-beams  brood  upon  the  earth, 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  fuch  a  numerous  birth  j 

V»'hich  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  ftorms 

Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 

How  rain,  transform'd  by  thisprolifick  power. 

Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  flaower. 

He  fung  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb, 

And  how  the  parts  their  various  fliapes  alTiime. 

With  what  rare  art  the  wonderous  iirudure's  wrought, 

from  one  crude  mals  to  fuch  perfection  brought; 

That  no  part  ufelels,  none  milplac'd  we  fee, 

None  are  forgot,  and  more  would  monftrous  be." 
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'Tp  H  E  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the 
•■■    account  of  ELIJAH  FEN  TON  is 

not  the  efFeft  of  indifference  or  negligence. 
I  have  fought  intelhgence  among  his  relations 
in  his  native  country,  but  have  not  obtained  it. 
He  was  born  near  Nevvcaflle  in  Staffordfhire,  of 
an  ancient  family,  whofe  eflale  was  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  but  he  was  the  youngeft  of  twelve 
children,  and  being  therefore  neceflarily  def- 
tined  to  fome  lucrative  employment,  was  fent 
firft  to  fchool,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  *  , 
but,  with  many  other  wife  and  virtuous  men, 
who  at  that  time  of  difcord  and  debate  confulted 

*  He  was  entered  of  Jefus  College,  and  took  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1 704.    H. 

X  4  confcience, 
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coiilcicnce,  whether  well  or  ill  informed,  more 
than  intereft,  he  doubted  the  legality  of  the 
government,  and,  relufing  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  publick  employment  by  the  oaths  required, 
left  the  univeriity  without  a  degree  ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  the  enthufiafm  of  oppolition 
impelled  him  to  feparation  trom  the  church. 

By  this  pervcrfenels  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  profperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
iind  fortuitous  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  he  kept  his  name  unfuliied,  and  never 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many 
cf  the  fame  feft,  to  mean  arts  and  dilhonourable 
Ihifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned 
him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  paffcs  in  penury,  mull  necef- 
farily  pal's  in  obfcurity.  It  is  impoffible  to 
trace  Fenton  trom  year  to  year,  or  to  difcover 
what  means  he  ufed  for  his  fupport.  He  was 
a  while  fecretary  to  Charles  earl  of  Orrery  in 
Flanders,  and  tutor  to  his  yoqng  fon,  who  after- 
v.ards  mentioned  him  with  great  ellcem  and 
tenuLinefs.  He  was  at  orie  time  afliftant  in  the 
■.  licol  of  Mr.  Bcnwicke  in  Surrey;  and  at  ano- 

tlier 
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ther  kept  a  fchool  for  himfelf  at  Sevenoaks  in 
Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation ;  but  was 
perfuadcd  to  leave  it  (17 10)  by  Mr.  St.  John, 
with  promifes  of  a  more  honourable  employ- 
ment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  Nonjuror,  feem 
not  to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote 
with  great  zeal  andafFeftion  the  praifes  of  queen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  exprefled  flill  more  attention  to  Marl- 
borough and  his  family  by  an  elegiac  Paftoral 
on  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  refpeft  or  kindnefs ;  for  nei- 
ther the  duke  nor  dutchefs  defired  the  praife,  or 
liked  the  coil  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to 
the  company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the 
amiablencfs  of  his  manners  made  him  loved 
wherever  he  was  known.  Of  his  fricndlhip 
to  Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lafling  monu- 
m.ents . 

He  publilhed  in  1707  a  collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  flation  that 
might  have  been  of  great  advantage.     Craggs, 

when 
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when  he  was  advanced  to  be  fecretary  of  ftatc 
(about  1720),  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature, 
dcfired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  inftrudtor,  by 
wliofe  help  he  might  fupply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton, 
in  whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  feeking- 
There  was  now  a  profpeft  of  eafc  and  plenty 
for  Fenton  had  merit,  and  Craggs  had  genero- 
fity  :  but  the  fmall-pox  fuddenly  put  an  end  to 
the  pleafing  expe^ation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  fuccefs  of  his 
ll'tad,  undertook  the  0  iyjfey,  being,  as  it  feems, 
weary  of  tranflating,  he  determined  to  engage 
auxiliaries.  Twelve  books  he  took  to  himfelf, 
and  twelve  he  diilributed  between  Broome  and 
Fenton  :  the  books  allotted  to  Fenton  were  the 
firfl,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth,  and  the  twen- 
tieth. It  is  obfervable,  that  he  did  not  take  the 
eleventh,  which  he  had  before  tranflated  into 
blank  verfe ;  neither  did  Pope  claim  it,  but 
committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two  aflb- 
ciates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  difhinguilh  their  books  from  thofe  of 
Pope, 

In 
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In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  Ma- 
r'lamne  ;  to  which  Southern,  at  whofe  houfe  it 
was  written,  is  faid  to  have  contributed  fuch 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  fupphed. 
When  it  was  fliewn  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejedled 
by  him,  with  the  additional  infolence  of  ad- 
vifing  Fenton  to  engage  himfelf  in  fome  em- 
ployment of  honeil  labour,  by  which  he  mie^ht 
obtain  that  fupport  which  he  could  never  hope 
from  his  poetry.  The  play  was  afted  at  the 
other  theatre ;  and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Gib- 
ber was  confuted,  though,  perhaps,  not  fhamed, 
by  general  applaufe.  Fcnton's  profits  are  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  near  a  thoufand  pounds, 
with  which  he  difcharged  a  debt  contrafted  by 
his  attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  feems  to  have  had  fome  peculiar 
fyftem  of  verfitication.  Ma^icimne  is  written 
in  lines  often  fyllables,  with  few  of  thofe  le- 
dundant  terminations  which  the  drama  not 
only  adftiits  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his 
verfe  is  fo  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
cafual ;  and  yet  upon  what  principle  he  fo  con- 
llru6led  it,  is  difficult  to  difcover. 

The 
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The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind 
a  very  trifling  occurrence.  Fcnton  was  one 
day  in  the  company  of  Broome  his  afTociatc, 
and  Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well 
known,  whofe  abilities,  inftead  of  furnifhing 

onvivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and 
diflblute,  might  have  enabled  him  to  excel 
among  the  virtuous  and  the  wife.  They  deter- 
mined all  to  fee  the  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor^ 
which  was  afted  that  night  ;  and  Fcnton,  as  a 
dramatick  poet,  took  them  to  the  ftage-door ; 
where  the  door-keeper  enquiring  who  they 
were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very  necef- 
fary  men.  Ford,  Broome,  and  Fenton.  The 
name  in  the  play,  which  Pope  reftored  to  Brook^ 
was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
took to  revife  the  punftuation  of  Milton's 
Poems,  which,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the 
original  copy  nor  corre,5ted  the  prefs,  was  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  amendment,  To  this  edition 
he  prefixed  a  Ihort  and  elegant  account  of  Mil- 
ton's life,  written  at  once  with  tendernefs  and 
integrity. 

He  publifheJ  likewife  (1729)  a  very  fplendid 
edition   of  Waller,    with  notes  often   ufeful, 

often 
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often  entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by- 
long  quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illuftrations 
drawn  from  a  book  fo  ealily  confulted,  fhould 
be  made  by  reference  rather  than  tranfcription.. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and 
pleafant.  The  relift  of  Sir  William  Trumbull 
invited  him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to 
educate  her  fon  ;  whom  he  firft  inftru6led  at 
home,  and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The 
lady  afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to 
London,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  the  conver- 
fationofhis  friends. 

He  died  in  1730,  at  Eaflhampftead  in  Berk- 
lliire,  the  feat  of  the  lady  Trumbull;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
lirfl  lines  from  Crafhaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence, which  he  did  not  lelTen  by  much  ex- 
ercifc  ;  for  he  was  very  lluggifli  and  fedentary, 
rofe  late,  and  when  he  had  rifen  fat  down, 
to  his  book  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once 
waited  on  him  in  a  lodging,  told  him,  as  fh 
laid,  that  he  would  "  lie  a-bed,  and  be  fed 
"  with  a  fpoon."     This,    however,    was  not 

the 
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the  worft  that  might  have  been  prognoftlcated ; 
for  Pope  fays,  in  his  Letters,  that  "  he  died 
**  of  indolence  ;"  but  his  immediate  dillemper 
was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  converfation  the  ac- 
count is  uniform  :  he  was  never  named  but 
with  praifc  and  fondnefs  as  a  man  in  the  higheft 
degree  amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  the 
charafter  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery,  his 
pupil ;  fuch  is  the  tellimony  of  Pope  *  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  fuffrages  of  all  who  could  boaft 
of  his  acquaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  Life  a  flory  is  told, 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  ufed,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations 
in  the  country  a  yearly  vifit.  At  an  enter- 
tainment made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  bro- 
ther, he  obferved,  that  one  of  his  fillers,  who 
had  married  unfortunately,  was  abfent ;  and 
found,  upon  enquiry,  that  diflrefs  had  made 
her  thought  unworthy  of  invitation.  As  fhe 
was  at  no  great  diftance,  he  refufed  to  fit  at  the 
table  till  flie  was  called,  and,  when  fhe  had 
taken  her  place,  was  careful  to  (hew  her  parti- 
cular attention. 

*  Spcuce. 

His 
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His  coUeftion  of  poems  is  now  to  be  conli- 
dered.  The  ode  to  the  Sun  is  written  upon 
a  common  plan,  without  uncommon  fenti- 
ments ;  but  its  G;i"eateft  fault  is  its  length.  No 
poem  fhould  be  long  of  which  the  purpofe  is 
only  to  ftrike  the  fancy,  w^ithout  enlightening 
the  underftanding  by  precept,  ratiocination,  or 
narrative.  A  blaze  firfl  pleafes,  and  then  tires 
the  fight. 

Of  Florelto  it  is  fufficicnt  to  fay,  that  it  is  art 
Gccafional  paftoral,  which  implies  fomethi ng 
neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  comick 
nor  ferious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  de- 
feftive.  As  the  fentiments  are  pious,  they 
cannot  eafily  be  new;  for  what  can  be  added 
to  topicks  on  which  fucceffive  ages  have  been 
employed  ! 

Of  the  Faraphraje  on  Ifalah  nothing  very  fa- 
vourable can  be  faid.  Sublime  and  folemn 
profe  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verfe  ; 
and  the  paraphraft  has  deferted  his  original,  by 
admitting  images  not  Afiatick,  at  leaft  not  Ju- 
daical : 

■ Returning  Peace, 

Dove-eyed,  and  rob'd  in  white— 

Of 
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Of  his  petty  poems  fome  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praifcd  either  in  the 
thought  or  exprcffion.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
coui}>etition  ;  he  tells  the  fame  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  fo  well.  He 
tranllates  from  Ovid  the  fame  epiflle  as  Pope  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  not  with  equal  happinefs. 

To  examine  liis  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  tranflation  from  Homer 
into  blank,  verfe  will  find  few  readers  while  ano- 
ther can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addreiTed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  difagreeable  fpecimen  of 
epiflolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  the  lord 
Gower  was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode 
in  the  Engiilli  language  to  Dryden's  Cecilia. 
Fenton  may  be  juftly  flyled  an  excellent  verfi-* 
ficr  and  a  good  poet. 


WHAT- 
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WHATEVER  I  have  faid  of  Fenton  is 
confirmed  by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he 
communicated  to  Broome  an  account  of  his 
death. 

T  o 

The     Rev-J     Mr.    BROOME 
At  PuLiiAM,  near  Harleston-. 
Nor 
suffolke 

By  Beccles  Bag. 
DR  Sir. 

I  Intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy 
fubjeft,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before  y" 
came  ;  but  ilayed  to  have  informed  myfelf  and 
you  of  y<=  circumftances  of  it.  All  I  hear  is, 
that  he  felt  a  gradual  Decay,  tho  fo  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months. 
It  was  not,  as  I  appi-ehended,  the  Gout  in  his 
Stomach,  but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication 
firft  cf  Grofs  humours,  as  he  was  naturally 
corpulent,  not  difcharging  themfelves,  as  he 
ufed  no  fort  of  Exercife.  No  man  better 
bore  ye  approaches  of  his  DifTolution  (as  1  am 
Vol.  lU.  Y  told) 
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told)  or  with  lefs  oflentatioii  yielded  up  his 
Being.  The  great  Modefty  w^^  you  know  was 
natural  to  him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had 
for  all  forts  of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  ap- 
peared more  than  in  his  laft  moments  :  He 
had  a  confcious  Satisfaftion  (no  doubt)  in  a«Sl- 
ing  right,  in  feeling  himfelf  honeft,  true,  & 
un- pretending  to  more  than  was  his  own.  So 
he  dved,  as  he  lived  with  that  fecret,  yet  fuffi- 
cicnt,  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  fay 
they  can  be  but  few;  for  this  reafon,  He  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applaufe  of  men.  I  know  an  Inftance  where 
he  did  his  utmoll  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way  ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Eafe  T  fancy  we  mufl  expe£l  little  of  this  fort: 
at  leall  I  hear  of  none  except  fome  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (vvch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonfon)  and  perhaps,  tlio  tis  many  years  fince 
1  faw  it,  a  Tranflation  of  the  lirli  Book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  Tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
made  fmall  progrefs  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Afiairs,  he  dyed  poor,  but 
honcil,  leaving  no  Debts  or  Legacies  ;  except 

of 
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of  a  few  p*^*  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  In 
token  of  refpe£l,  Gratefulnefs,  and  mutual 
Efleem. 

I  fhall  with  pleafure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deferving,  unpretending 
Chriflian  and  Philofophical  charafter,  in  His 
Epitaph.  There  Truth  may  be  fpoken  in  a 
few  words  :  as  for  Flourifh,  8c  Oratory,  & 
Poetry,  I  leave  them  to  younger  and  more 
lively  writers,  fuch  as  love  writing  for  writing 
fake,  &  W*  rather  fhow  their  own  Fine  Parts, 
y"  Report  the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man. 
So  the  Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart,  on  the 
lofs  of  fo  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us 
both.  Now  he  is  gone,  I  mud  tell  you  he  has 
done  you  many  a  good  office,  and  fet  your 
charafter  in  the  faireft  light,  to  fome  who 
either  miftook  you,  or  knew  you  not.  1  doubt 
jiot  he  has  done  the  fame  for  me. 

Adieu  :   Let  us  love  his  Memory,  and  profit 

by  his  Example.     1  am  very  lincerely, 

D^  SIR 

Your  afFeftionate 

&  real  Servant. 
Avo   29th,  1730. 

A.   POPE. 
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